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PREFACE 


THE  purpose  of  this  book  is  explained  in  Chapter  I 
and  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IX.  I  have  tackled  a  big 
theme  ;  but,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  has  been  undertaken  first  of  all  to  clear  my  own  mind. 
I  desired  to  review  in  historical  perspective  the  store  of  im¬ 
pressions,  garnered  from  children  and  from  men  and  books, 
during  a  lifetime  spent  in  affairs  of  education.  I  cannot  hope 
that  my  interpretation  will  be  everywhere  accepted ;  the 
chapters  cover  a  wide  field ;  an  erudition  far  beyond  my 
grasp  would  be  needed  to  make  a  full  survey,  and  to  avoid  the 
many  pitfalls  that  beset  a  man  when  he  seeks  not  only  to 
record  the  past  but  to  draw  conclusions  from  it. 

I  trust,  however,  that  the  method  of  treatment  will  be 
regarded  with  favour  ;  if  so,  it  will  be  developed  in  due  time 
by  abler  hands  than  mine.  A  history  of  education  is  in  reality 
the  history  of  a  nation  ;  we  may  call  this,  if  we  like,  “  social  ” 
history,  for  it  has  to  include  within  its  scope  all  the  experiences, 
ideas,  sentiments  that  have  played  their  part  in  the  life  of  a 
people.  The  only  limitation  that  is  imposed  when  we  handle 
Education  is  to  keep  the  mind  attentive  to  the  behaviour  of 
children  and  young  people  as  distinguished  from  the  older 
folk.  But  this  distinction  does  not  carry  very  far  ;  to  write 
the  history  of  children  is  to  write  the  history  of  their  elders. 

Even  when  this  limitation  is  imposed  the  theme  is  of  vast 
extent,  and  I  may  well  be  blamed  for  making  such  a  small 
affair  of  it.  But  I  have  had  in  mind  the  needs  of  readers  who 
look  for  a  point  of  view  and  for  a  sequence  in  the  narrative 
rather  than  for  a  full  exposition.  Students  who  have  leisure 
to  read  further  and  to  consult  authorities  may  find  help  in  the 
References  and  Notes. 
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The  book  therefore  is  not  presented  as  a  text-book,  recording 
the  lives  of  English  teachers  or  the  progress  of  English  schools, 
in  the  style  followed  by  the  histories  of  Education  which  have 
been  issued  during  the  last  twenty  years.  To  attempt  to 
cover  that  ground  would  certainly  be  a  superfluous  task  in 
view  of  the  excellent  work  already  produced.  I  find,  however, 
on  making  the  Index,  that  some  reference  occurs,  without 
express  design,  to  most  of  the  topics  treated  in  such  books ; 
and  the  Notes  show  the  extent  of  mv  indebtedness  to  the 
writers. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  C.  S.  S.  Higham,  Miss  W. 
Hindshaw,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Watson,  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  revise  all  the  chapters  ;  also  to  Professor  George 
Unwin  and  Miss  M.  Deansley  for  valuable  advice  on  special 
points  in  mediaeval  history. 


Chapter  X  was  written  some  months  ago,  before  the  fate 
of  Central  Europe  had  been  sealed.  I  could  not  now  write, 
as  on  p.  205,  of  what  is  “  unlikely  ”  to  happen  in  England, 
for  with  every  week  that  passes  the  flood  rises  :  if  in  one 
spot  it  appears  for  a  moment  to  recede,  that  is  only  because 
it  has  divined  the  weakness  of  another.  Even  in  December 
last,  the  Prime  Minister,  a  prudent  and  cautious  man,  warned 
the  middle  classes  of  this  country  that  the  calamities  which 
had  overwhelmed  the  same  classes  in  Germany  would  be 
shared  by  us  unless  the  fortune  of  politics  took  a  favourable 
turn.  France  has  now  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  before 
these  pages  are  read  the  flood  will  have  mounted  still  higher. 
If  what  I  have  set  down  has  no  immediate  bearing  upon  this 
portent,  it  may  at  least  point  out  the  way  of  salvation  for 
our  children. 

J.  J.  FINDLAY 

January  29,  1923 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

i.  England  in  its  Beginnings. 

SOME  few  years  ago  the  present  writer  stepped  on  shore 
from  a  canoe  in  Canada  :  behind  him  were  the  woods 
and  rivers,  in  front  was  a  clearing  in  the  forest.  Half 
a  dozen  “  shacks/’ — roughly  built  wooden  cottages — a  store, 
a  tiny  school-house,  some  farm  buildings  with  a  track  to 
“  civilization  ”  along  the  lakeside  :  these  are  the  signs  and 
symbols  of  a  communal  life  which  has  renewed  itself  age  by 
age  since  man  first  learned  to  sow  and  reap.  One  or  two  of 
the  families  in  this  hamlet  had  come  direct  from  Scotland, 
but  most  of  them  had  reached  this  remote  outpost  by  stages 
of  successive  generations.  Their  fathers  were  farmers  in 
Wisconsin,  and  the  grandfathers  of  the  Wisconsin  men  had 
trekked  from  Ohio  a  hundred  years  ago — adventurers  of  the 
type  that  produced  Abe  Lincoln  and  James  Garfield ;  their 
kith  and  kin  can  still  be  found  to-day  in  Maine  and  Connecticut, 
turning  over  the  same  soil  which  nurtured  the  earliest  colonists. 
There  are  farmsteads  in  these  backward  parts,  so  called,  of 
the  Atlantic  States  where  the  type  of  man  and  woman  varies 
little  from  the  stolid  patient  Englishman  such  as  survives 
in  many  districts  of  Norfolk  or  Lincolnshire  to-day.  This 
story  of  wandering  and  settlement,  settlement  and  wandering, 
repeated  during  three  centuries  in  the  New  World  after  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  is  the  sequel  to  a  similar  story 
which  first  brought  Englishmen  to  these  shores  of  ours.  The 
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historians  tell  us  of  wars  and  conquests,  of  noble  captains  and 
bright  swords  ;  they  tell  us  also  of  those  finer  adventures 
wherein  prophets  and  priests  waged  spiritual  warfare  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  ;  but  until  recently  they  had  little  to  say 
of  the  life  of  the  common  man  whose  toil  in  winter  and  summer 
enabled  both  layman  and  cleric  to  perform  their  mighty  deeds. 
And  yet  here  also  is  matter  for  history.  Here,  as  we  stand 
on  the  shore  of  a  Canadian  lake  and  watch  the  pioneer,  once 
more  clearing  a  home  in  the  forest,  we  witness  a  slow  evolution 
— the  persistence  of  a  type,  changing  in  some  of  its  aspects 
with  the  processes  of  time,  and  yet  but  slightly  altered,  in  the 
structure  of  human  nature,  from  the  rude  husbandman  who 
turned  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare  when  he  landed  on  the 
banks  of  a  British  river.  Most  historians,  and  their  readers, 
when  they  contemplate  this  evolution,  still  more  when  they 
visit  the  weary  toilers  on  the  hillsides  or  the  marshes,  are 
satisfied  to  ignore  the  story ;  for  our  modern  conceptions  of 
progress  lead  us  to  look  in  other  directions.  If  agriculture  is  in 
question  then  they  will  discuss  the  use  of  tractor-ploughs  and 
mechanical  harvesters  :  our  modern  world,  with  its  teeming 
population,  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  hand-to-mouth 
methods  of  the  peasant,  so  they  dismiss  him  and  his  progenitors 
from  the  record.  They  will  admit  that  there  is  interest  of 
an  antiquarian  or  of  a  romantic  sort  in  the  life  of  old-time 
farmers  and  serfs  ;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  common  man,  with 
his  tools  and  his  stock,  his  fclk-songs  and  his  feasts,  seems  to 
offer  little  prospect  of  enlightenment  to  an  epoch  which  re¬ 
joices  in  the  power  of  steam  and  electricity  and  in  the  glamour 
of  the  cinema  and  the  music  hall.  Even  a  writer  like  Green, 
who  told  so  eloquently  the  History  of  the  English  People , 
touches  only  here  and  there  on  the  ideas  and  emotions  that 
created  the  common  type  of  Englishman  as  he  persisted 
through  the  ages  up  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  (i).  Ideas 
and  emotions,  mental  outlook,  tastes  and  ambitions,  inner 
stirrings  and  outward  behaviour,  these  are  the  proper  subject 
for  the  historian  of  man,  for  they  afford  the  clue  by  which 
event  and  circumstance  on  the  grander  scale  can  be  interpreted. 

We  note  the  Industrial  Revolution  as  a  decisive  point 
because  its  effects  were  of  tragical  import,  not  only  to  agri- 
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culture,  but  to  the  mentality  of  all  the  races  which  have 
submitted  to  its  influence.  Up  to  1760  or  thereabouts  the 
husbandman,  by  whatever  name  he  was  called,  farmer  or  cottar, 
serf  or  labourer,  was  the  most  numerous  type  of  humanity ; 
he  remains  so  among  “  backward  ”  peoples ;  Russians, 
Indians  and  Chinese  are  folk  who  still  subsist,  as  regards  the 
bulk  of  them,  by  labour  with  tools  on  the  soil.  In  Great 
Britain  the  change  in  balance  of  population  began  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  completed  before  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  ;  in  the  United  States  (i.e. 
on  the  Atlantic  border)  the  change  began  somewhat  later  on, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  did  not 
reach  its  climax  till  1880.  The  historians  recognize  the  facts, 
as  to  increase  of  population,  growth  of  great  industrial  towns, 
development  of  new  institutions  to  meet  the  new  needs  ; 
some  of  them  prophesy  a  dark  prospect  for  a  world  which 
seeks  after  riches ;  while  others  delight  in  conquests  over 
nature  or  in  the  expansion  of  Imperial  rule.  The  deeper  and 
more  obscure  facts,  of  change  in  human  disposition,  in  the 
social  influences  which  make  the  rising  generation  fit  or  unfit 
to  cope  with  the  new  environment,  facts  of  this  psychological 
sort,  are  more  difficult  to  handle  and  tend  to  be  left  out  of  the 
account. 

2.  The  Old  Heredity  and  the  New. 

We  must  dwell  a  little  upon  this  point  of  view,  for,  unless 
the  reader  can  grasp  the  intention  he  will  be  reluctant  to 
follow  the  writer’s  purpose.  We  have,  for  example,  noted 
the  demand  for  mass  production  in  agriculture,  an  inevitable 
demand  affecting  policy  in  every  country  where  the  produce 
of  the  earth  is  transferred  from  the  soil  to  the  city.  The  emin¬ 
ent  agriculturists  who  direct  government  policy  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  all  desirous  of  seeing  large  farms,  of  2,000  acres  or  more, 
equipped  with  the  best  machinery  and  producing  the  maximum 
per  acre.  Their  efforts  are  constantly  baffled  by  what  they 
regard  as  the  narrowness  of  the  opposite  party,  who  are 
concerned  for  allotments,  or  for  “  three  acres  and  a  cow/' 
Their  ideal  is  the  farm  as  a  factory,  abolishing  the  country¬ 
man’s  byre  and  pigstye,  as  the  weaving  shed  abolished  the 
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handloom.  Labour,  in  their  eyes,  is  a  commodity,  to  be 
purchased  at  the  current  rate  and  to  be  rewarded  with  in¬ 
creasing  wages  as  the  farm-factory  increases  its  output. 
Logically,  the  argument  is  irresistible  :  in  practice,  it  largely 
breaks  down.  The  failure  (so  far  as  we  count  it  to  be  a 
failure)  is  not  due  to  any  inherited  resistance  in  the  soil  or  the 
machines  to  respond  to  agricultural  science,  but  in  the  mind 
of  man.  The  equation,  Labour  =  The  Labouring  Man,  in¬ 
vented  by  the  economists  to  simplify  the  arguments  of  a 
balance  sheet,  was  never  true  either  in  the  factory  or  in  the 
counting-house  ;  on  the  open  land  it  wholly  fails  to  work,  for 
both  history  and  psychology  run  counter  to  its  validity — 
history,  because  the  age-long  tradition  of  the  countryside 
leads  the  peasant  to  enjoy  his  own  possessions,  the  increase  of 
his  own  stock,  the  growth  of  his  own  arable ;  psychology, 
because  the  dearest  of  his  possessions,  his  own  children,  are 
a  part  of  this  environment.  Without  reflecting  upon  the 
process  he  wants  them  to  grow  to  years  moulded  by  those 
simple  customs  that  sustained  the  homestead  long  before  the 
schooling  of  the  nineteenth  century  opened  up  new  prospects 
for  the  children  of  England.  Nor  is  it  only  the  countryman, 
born  in  the  farmhouse,  who  inherits  these  prejudices.  The 
townsman,  immersed  in  trade  and  manufacture,  sometimes 
feels  the  call  of  the  blood.  If  he  is  wealthy  he  buys  an  estate 
in  the  country  and  plays  at  farming  or  gardening,  regardless 
of  the  claims  of  wholesale  agriculture ;  if  he  is  poor  the 
memories  of  his  grandfather’s  life,  mean  and  lowly  as  that 
life  may  have  been,  often  linger  as  an  illusion  of  happiness. 
So  he  secures  a  garden  or  a  small  holding  and  seeks  to  get 
nurture  from  the  soil  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  although 
he  knows  that  the  reward  will  be  scanty  and  the  toil  incessant. 
Here,  we  submit,  is  material  for  the  historian,  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  phenomena  in  terms  of  their  origin.  As  generations 
go,  it  is  but  as  yesterday  since  the  habits  of  the  Englishman 
and  American  were  bucolic ;  all  classes,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
except  in  a  few  great  trading  centres,  lived  close  to  cattle  and 
pigs,  to  barns  and  meadows  ;  their  ideas  and  customs,  about 
food  and  raiment,  in  language,  in  art,  in  religion,  centred 
round  images  of  field  and  flood.  These  things  were  funda- 
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mental  then,  and,  if  they  have  ceased  to  appear  so,  before 
we  assume  that  the  human  stock  can  contrive  to  grow  without 
them,  we  must  at  least  make  sure  of  our  facts  and  trace  the 
outlines  of  the  story  before  we  dismiss  the  record  as  unpro¬ 
fitable. 

3.  The  Townsman’s  Mind. 

But  it  is  only  a  minority  that  want  to  go  “  back  to  the  land.” 
The  great  bulk  of  our  contemporaries  are  of  another  mind  ; 
and  their  psychology  is  no  less  significant  of  the  conditions 
which  control  society.  The  crowd,  the  press  of  numbers, 
the  constant  sight  and  sound  of  one’s  fellow-men  is  a  pervasive 
element  in  the  make-up  of  the  great  bulk  of  townsfolk  since 
towns  began  to  multiply  with  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
manufacture.  Men  and  women  who  from  infancy  have  been 
accustomed  to  large  groups  of  their  fellows,  in  classes  at  school, 
in  the  throng  of  shops  and  churches  and  streets,  find  the 
solitude  of  the  country  unendurable.  They  mope  if  left  to 
themselves ;  they  study,  not  with  conscious  effort  yet  with 
complete  absorption,  the  faces  and  attitudes  of  their  fellow- 
men  ;  the  pattern  on  which  their  lives  is  built  forms  a  replica 
of  the  samples  exhibited  all  around  them.  The  advertiser, 
the  propagandist,  the  exploiter  knows  how  to  stir  their 
sentiments ;  he  can  sell  a  million  shoes  with  one  advertise¬ 
ment  ;  he  can  secure  ten  thousand  votes  by  the  headline  of  a 
placard.  Now  there  were  crowds  and  cities  in  Babylon  and  in 
London  long  before  the  age  of  steam  ;  but  it  was  only  in  the 
last  century  that  this  new  mentality,  this  new  habit  of  re¬ 
garding  solitude  and  society,  began  to  take  the  reins  and  ride 
mankind  (2).  Here  again  is  matter  for  the  historian  ;  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  generations  a  new  type  of  civilization 
has  emerged.  The  children  of  England  to-day  are  governed 
by  sights  and  sounds,  by  fears  and  hopes,  such  as  were  never 
encountered  by  the  young  of  earlier  times.  The  old  educa¬ 
tion  supplied  a  scanty  schooling  for  its  young  people ;  but 
apart  from  school  it  afforded  a  discipline  of  circumstance  and 
environment  widely  removed  from  the  resources  now  provided 
by  elder  folk  to  nourish  the  spirit  and  sustain  the  energies 
of  childhood. 
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The  purpose  of  these  chapters  is  now  perhaps  becoming 
clear.  We  shall  deal  largely  with  the  countryman  and  his 
children,  not  because  labour  in  itself  is  to  be  invested  with 
romantic  dignity,  not  because  the  countryside  is  wholesome 
while  many  towns  are  dirty,  but  because  the  evolution  of  this 
type  of  man  is  little  understood.  Unless  we  see  the  present 
situation  in  the  light  of  earlier  days,  our  vision  is  distorted. 

4.  Psychology  and  History  :  Each  aids  the  Other. 

Here  then  is  the  scientific  (historical  or  psychological) 
interest  of  our  theme.  In  the  minds  of  some  it  may  arouse 
a  more  intimate  interest,  for  it  may  suggest  a  fresh  point  of 
view  in  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  our  children  and  their 
companions ;  if  we  are  teachers  by  profession  it  may  lead 
us  perchance  to  a  novel  interpretation  of  the  functions  to  be 
discharged  by  schooling.  It  may  carry  us  even  further  ;  for 
there  are  few  people  whose  ancestry  cannot  be  traced,  in  three 
or  four  generations,  back  to  the  common  man  who  laboured 
with  his  hands.  Even  in  families  of  nobility,  whose  forefathers 
have  borne  rule  in  great  estate  during  some  centuries,  the 
founders  of  the  family  were  humble  folk.  The  British 
aristocracy  of  to-day  boasts  of  a  proud  lineage,  but  many  of 
these  best  families  sprang  from  the  nouveau  riche  of  the 
sixteenth  or  the  eighteenth  century.  The  present  writer  once 
spent  a  few  days  with  the  superintendents  of  education  in 
an  American  State  ;  they  were  “  schoolmen,”  trained  to  spread 
an  enlightened  scheme  of  study  over  a  progressive  population. 
Their  ambitions  and  interests  were  towards  science  and  learning 
of  the  sort  that  is  fostered  all  the  world  over  in  the  great 
cities  and  colleges.  A  question  was  asked  about  their  up¬ 
bringing  and  it  appeared  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  had 
been  bom  in  a  farmhouse  or  a  country  hamlet  and  had  thus 
built  up  the  groundwork  of  their  education  from  the  soil. 
So  it  is  with  most  families,  even  in  a  densely  populated  coun¬ 
try  like  England.  We  bear  about  with  us,  in  our  physical 
frame  and  in  the  deeper  strata  of  our  minds  (3),  such  dis¬ 
positions  and  tastes  as  match  the  atmosphere  and  environment 
of  fields  and  hedgerows,  of  the  craftsman’s  bench  and  the 
farmer’s  shippon.  The  vision  of  eyes,  the  shape  of  hands, 
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the  strain  of  muscles,  and,  along  with  these,  the  inner  bent  of 
our  minds  answer  still  to  the  call  of  an  earlier  home  ;  he  who 
would  understand  himself  must  consult  his  forefathers. 

To  teachers,  above  all,  such  an  inquiry  is  germane,  for  the 
child’s  system  of  values,  his  feelings  about  what  is  worth  while, 
are  the  product  in  part  of  his  social  heritage  ;  and  this  heritage, 
although  at  the  moment  we  must  attribute  it  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  time,  is  the  outcome  of  age-long  impulses  and 
habits.  We  speak  much  of  children’s  interests,  and  the  teacher, 
quite  properly,  is  exhorted  to  study  and  classify  these  in  the 
light  of  modern  psychology.  For  at  least  fifty  years  the 
contents  of  children’s  minds  (4)  have  been  investigated, 
and  a  useful  store  of  information  has  been  garnered  and 
incorporated  in  principles  of  education.  We  suggest  that 
in  this,  as  in  every  branch  of  psychology,  racial  history  will  be 
of  service  to  explain,  if  not  to  correct,  the  findings  of  science  : 
genetic  psychology  and  race  psychology,  onto-genesis  and 
phylo-genesis,  can  never  stand  wide  apart.  They  are  being 
brought  together  in  a  novel  fashion  by  the  latest  contributors 
to  research.  The  psychologists  have  discovered  a  method 
of  analysis  which  enables  them,  if  permitted,  to  dig  up  a  man’s 
history,  right  away  from  infancy.  At  the  opposite  extreme 
the  anthropologist  has  invaded  the  realm  of  the  professional 
historian,  confirming  the  findings  of  the  psychologist ;  the 
one  revives  the  forgotten  memories  of  the  individual,  the  other 
the  forgotten  behaviour  of  our  ancestors.  A  scientist  like 
the  late  Dr.  Rivers  (5),  at  home  with  the  historical  method  in 
both  regions,  passed  almost  insensibly  from  the  individual 
to  the  race ;  while  a  writer  like  Mr.  FI.  G.  Wells,  when  he 
presents  his  Outline  of  History,  gives  a  large  place  to  the  story 
of  human  behaviour  before  he  reaches  epochs  usually  included 
in  the  historic  scene.  The  professional  historians  are  offended 
and  denounce  him  as  a  charlatan,  but  Mr.  Wells  is  not  that. 
His  genius  consists  partly  in  keeping  his  pulse  upon  the  current 
tendencies  of  men’s  quest ;  every  book  he  now  writes  is  a  sign 
of  the  times.  In  the  Outline  he  says  in  effect : — Here  is  man, 
the  man  you  had  forgotten  ;  this  is  yourself  as  you  were,  and 
you  bear  within  you  the  features  of  your  ancestry  ;  you  may 
not  like  the  portrait,  but,  if  you  study  it  with  dispassionate 
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mind,  you  may  hope  thereby  to  recover  social  balance  after 
the  shock  of  world  war.  Thus  things  which  the  historians 
before  1914  had  thought  to  be  of  little  moment  now  appear 
significant,  explanations  hitherto  dismissed  as  irrational  may 
be  accepted,  just  because  a  new  way  of  thinking,  or  perhaps 
of  feeling,  has  abruptly  intruded  itself  into  our  society. 

The  historians  also  distrust  these  endeavours  to  call  upon 
anthropology  and  psychology  from  the  fear  that  facts  may 
be  confused  with  theories  :  history  they  say  must  be  scientific, 
it  must  not  be  betrayed  into  the  quagmires  of  philosophy. 
A  paradox  is  concealed  here,  since  all  research  in  science 
sets  out  with  the  attempt  to  verify  a  hypothesis.  The  most 
scrupulous  of  historians  is  a  man  of  like  passions  with  our¬ 
selves,  compelled,  whether  he  will  or  no,  to  state  his  facts  in 
terms  of  his  possessions,  his  pre-possessions.  We  may  grant 
to  the  full  that  the  new  historian,  whether  anthropologist  or 
psychologist,  will  make  countless  errors  in  his  daring  ventures 
below  the  threshold  of  consciousness ;  but  he  must  pursue 
the  method  which  is  assigned  to  him  as  the  path  to  truth. 

We  shall,  then,  be  treating  of  history  in  the  following 
chapters,  but  with  a  definite  goal  in  view ;  our  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  understand  present-day  education,  i.e.,  the 
influences,  both  scholastic  and  out-of-school,  which  shape 
the  disposition  of  the  young.  Such  influences,  we  hold,  have 
by  the  nature  of  things  governed  the  course  of  human  evolution, 
since  the  tree  can  only  grow  as  the  twig  is  inclined.  Further, 
we  must  describe  these  influences  not  so  much  in  terms  of 
event  and  single  circumstance  as  in  terms  of  mental  content, 
of  values  and  appreciations,  of  the  ideas  and  emotions  which 
the  common  man  entertained  about  himself  and  his  world. 
When  a  student  has  traced  the  course  of  such  psychology 
he  has  laid  the  basis  for  a  real  history  of  education.  More 
than  that ;  he  will  perceive  the  decisive  factors  which  to-day 
are  controlling  the  lives  of  the  rising  generation  and  therewith 
the  destinies  of  to-morrow. 


CHAPTER  II 


SETTLEMENT  AND  SURPLUS 


i.  The  Plodder  and  the  Adventurer 


WE  have  pictured  the  life  of  farmer  and  of  peasant 
as  a  tradition  reaching  backwards  in  these  islands 
for  two  thousand  years  or  more.  It  is  true  that 
the  men  of  later  centuries  differed  greatly  from  their  pro¬ 
genitors  in  the  inner  life,  in  their  views,  for  example,  of  religi¬ 
ous  obligation  and  of  social  duty  :  they  knew  much  more, 
since  books  and  the  records  of  the  past  were  placed  at  their 
disposal :  but  the  common  man,  of  say  1750,  whose  days  were 
consumed  in  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature, 
was  far  more  akin  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  forbears  than  to  the 
city  labourer  of  the  present  epoch. 

Now  if  we  could  assume  that  this  was  the  only  type  which 
increased  and  multiplied  upon  the  earth,  the  story  of  two 
thousand  years  could  be  sketched  in  quite  simple  terms  : 
as  families  multiplied  the  youngsters  would  set  up  new  home¬ 
steads,  hewing  fresh  clearings  for  themselves  in  the  forest ; 
and  when  a  great  obstacle  such  as  a  mountain  range  or  an 
ocean  barred  their  passage,  they  would  cross  the  divide  and 
resume  the  old  life,  with  the  same  round  of  duties,  on  the  other 
side. 

Why  were  not  all  men  and  women  in  those  epochs  content 
with  the  tranquil  course  of  petty  agriculture,  living  on  the 
harvest  of  their  fields  and  byres  ?  Many  of  them  were  ;  and 
many  of  their  descendants  still  are  so  content  (5$) ;  but  many 
of  them  were  not ;  and  it  is  in  the  behaviour  of  the  discon¬ 
tented  that  the  historian  traces  the  evolution  of  their  posterity. 
Man,  then  as  now,  "  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  Appetites 
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of  sustenance  and  of  sex,  deriving  from  rudimentary  forms  of 
cellular  and  organic  existence,  might  be  satisfied,  but  the 
appetite  for  change  (6),  the  spirit  of  adventure,  evolving  from 
instincts  of  curiosity,  of  mastery,  of  submission,  and  thence 
into  all  manner  of  hopes  and  fears  :  these  forces  led  men, 
then  as  now,  to  seek  for  new  conquests,  both  spiritual  and 
material. 

The  anthropologist  in  these  days  is  busy  with  researches 
into  the  origins  of  war,  of  religion,  of  art ;  the  warrior,  typical 
of  all  those  adventures  by  which  man  has  sought  to  assert 
himself  at  the  cost  of  his  neighbours  ;  the  priest  or  the  poet, 
typical  of  those  still  mightier  adventures  by  which  man, 
become  conscious  of  himself,  seeks  to  relate  what  is  visible 
and  temporal  to  the  unseen  and  the  eternal.  At  the  period 
which  we  have  selected  for  the  beginning  of  our  story  the 
settler  in  Western  Europe  had  long  been  familiar  with  these 
great  enterprises  :  already  the  more  remote  types  of  humanity, 
Laplander  or  Kalmuk,  pressed  by  stronger  races,  were  shrink¬ 
ing  to  the  fringes  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Warrior  and  priest  did  not  exhaust  the  types  of  adven¬ 
turer  :  the  hunter,  earliest  in  evolution,  still  held  his  own  in 
contrast  to  the  intentions  of  the  farmer.  For  the  latter  lives 
by  increasing  the  surplus  ;  true  he  destroys  life,  but  only 
when  the  stock  has  rendered  its  share  in  milk  and  in  increase 
of  young.  The  farmer  will  kill  his  male  calves  for  veal  or 
breed  bullocks  for  fat  stock,  but  the  heifers  must  be  cherished, 
for  they  are  the  carriers  of  surplus.  The  hunter  (7)  contemns 
the  law  of  surplus  :  he  survives  by  slaughter,  sparing  only 
his  dog  or  his  falcon  :  his  enemies  are  wild  and  he  himself 
is  Esau,  the  wild  man  whose  type  was  threatened  with  extinc¬ 
tion  so  soon  as  the  settler,  armed  with  weapons  of  defence, 
could  drive  him  to  the  fastnesses  wherein  he  and  his  game 
sought  refuge. 

2.  Replenishing  the  Earth. 

It  is  said  that  a  species  of  ant  has  learned  the  secret  of 
surplus  ;  some  sow  and  garner  seed,  others  draw  milk  from 
an  inferior  insect.  They  ought  long  ago  to  have  multiplied 
beyond  computation,  for  it  was  by  the  discovery  of  laws 
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of  increase  that  man  found  it  possible  to  sustain  himself 
against  all  the  adversities  of  climate  and  of  foe.  When  the 
Bible  gives  its  blessing  to  those  who  “  multiply,  and  re¬ 
plenish  the  earth  ”,  the  exhortation  covers  not  only  the  need 
for  labour,  but  for  stockyards  and  fenced  fields,  for  all  the 
devices  whereby  ten  grains  of  corn  grow  where  one  grew 
before. 

The  reader  should  not  assume  that  this  idea  of  increment, 
of  increase  by  propagation,  has  always  been  obvious  and 
natural  to  the  human  race.  We  have  seen  that  the  hunter, 
wild  and  savage,  disdained  it ;  and  a  cursory  view  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  shows  that  it  has  once  again  fallen 
into  the  background,  for  the  triumphs  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  based  upon  another  kind  of  hunting,  called 
exploitation,  at  first  of  coal  and  iron,  now  of  oil  and  various 
metals.  These  goods,  like  the  carcase  of  slain  beasts,  perish 
with  the  using,  although  we  display  marvellous  cunning  in 
utilizing  their  by-products.  Now  if  the  reader  accept  the 
main  thesis  of  this  chapter,  tracing  the  behaviour  of  a  society 
from  its  pursuits,  it  will  be  admitted  that  both  children  and 
adults  among  the  common  folk  would  be  powerfully  influenced 
by  this  elemental  conception,  which  based  prosperity  and 
happiness  upon  multiplying  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  All 
previous  inhabitants  of  the  globe  (omitting  such  rare  excep¬ 
tions  as  agricultural  ants)  were  engaged  in  destroying  the 
source  of  their  supply ;  not  only  the  hunter  living  on  game 
but  the  woodman  finding  shelter  and  warmth  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  timber.  Man  has  learned  to  maintain  surplus  by 
substituting  cattle  and  sheep  for  the  wild  game  which  he 
could  not  bend  to  his  will ;  he  has  not  yet  completed  the 
experience,  for  he  still  destroys  the  forest  with  little  regard 
to  increase  of  supply. 

Men  of  science  are  now  warning  us  of  possible  dangers  to 
civilization  if  the  demands  of  printing  and  of  other  trades 
for  wood-pulp  continue  to  exhaust  the  timber  of  primeval 
tracts.  Their  researches  need  to  be  further  extended  and  with 
the  aid  of  historians  they  may  discover  how  far  the  denudation 
of  the  forests  in  the  Mediterranean  lands  led  to  the  destruction 
of  the  civilization  surrounding  those  waters.  It  has  been 
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held  that  malaria  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  decay  of 
health  and  vigour  in  Italy  and  Greece  :  (8)  the  present  writer, 
after  sojourn  for  a  time  in  Macedonia,  believes  that  the 
marshes  and  swamps  in  which  the  mosquito  finds  its  home 
were  due  to  wanton  interference  with  the  flow  of  waters  from 
the  mountain  side  caused  by  the  destruction  of  woodlands. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  see  in  this  contrast  between  hunter  and 
husbandman  a  decisive  step  in  social  progress  :  a  new  type 
of  man  is  evolved,  with  a  new  psychology.  The  shepherd 
and  the  peasant  forged  ahead  because  they  practised  the  art 
of  multiplication,  creating  a  surplus  store  that  could  sustain 
them  beyond  the  needs  of  the  moment.  So  far  as  the  physical 
life  is  concerned  the  discovery  and  elaboration  of  this  art  was 
the  grandest  achievement  of  mankind ;  it  is  the  foundation 
of  economic  science,  lying  behind  all  theories  of  wages  or  capital 
or  rent,  furnishing  for  such  theories  a  solid  principle  to  which 
they  must  all  revert.  It  may  even  be  asserted  that  much  of 
the  economics  of  the  last  century  got  astray  because  it  was 
invented  in  an  age  when  men’s  minds  were  engrossed  by  later 
discoveries,  which  for  the  time  obscured  the  foundations  on 
which  the  race  subsists. 

The  discovery  of  increase  by  reproduction  was  only  one  of 
the  principles  by  which  man  and  his  offspring  learned  to  live. 
Even  in  the  ice  age  he  had  learned  some  of  the  uses  of  fire 
and  of  water,  that  is,  he  had  begun  those  processes  of  trans¬ 
forming  raw  material  which  we  sometimes  cover  by  the 
omnibus  word  manufacture;  he  cooked  much  of  his  food 
with  the  same  fire  by  which  he  scared  away  the  beasts  ;  he 
softened  and  dressed  his  skins ;  he  began  to  be  a  chemist  by 
using  salt  and  discovering  the  virtues  of  plants.  The  anthro¬ 
pologists  have  emphasized  another  aspect  of  evolution,  by 
noting  the  successive  types  of  tool  which  he  invented  to 
magnify  the  power  of  his  hands,  and  thus  we  have  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  those  employments  which  will  claim  our  notice  in  the 
next  chapter. 

3.  Protecting  the  Homestead. 

The  taming  of  beasts  and  the  erection  of  fences  to  guard 
the  crops  whereby  they  and  their  masters  must  live,  involve 
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further  provision  with  which  the  hunter,  from  the  days  of 
Nimrod  to  the  days  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  has  little  concern. 
The  hunter  is  a  nomad  ;  no  doubt  he  must  find  a  shelter  for 
the  night,  in  cave  or  tent,  but  his  calling  requires  him  to 
move  on  :  he  requires  no  protection,  for  when  attacked  he 
can  flee  carrying  his  weapons  along  with  him.  The  husband¬ 
man,  however,  is  a  settler,  and  his  settlement  must  be  pro¬ 
tected — first  of  all  from  wild  beasts,  but  also  from  the  hunter. 
Jacob  and  Esau  are  types  of  a  perpetual  rivalry  between  two 
orders  of  civilization ;  they  also  illustrate  two  contrasted 
types  of  education. 

The  wife  of  a  hunter,  active  and  hardened  by  the  elements, 
can  share  his  wanderings,  and  even  if  she  does  not  take  part 
in  combat  she  can  provide  for  the  domestic  wants  of  both  ; 
but  the  family  must  be  small,  for  the  burden  of  more  than  two 
infants  would  be  too  heavy  when  on  the  move  (9).  Children 
in  fact  are  an  encumbrance  to  the  hunter  until  they  are  grown 
to  years ;  and  then  they  are  ready  to  go  hunting  for  them¬ 
selves  while  the  old  folk  become  the  encumbrance.  But  as 
soon  as  man  takes  to  settlement  the  entire  conditions  of 
existence  are  altered.  Children  are  wanted,  for  their  labour 
becomes  of  value  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  to  walk  and  run. 

They  with  their  mother  become  the  chief  agents  in  the  daily 
round  of  producing  surplus,  (10)  for  while  the  man  works  with 
them  on  the  land,  maintaining  and  even  strengthening  his 
ascendancy  over  wife  and  children,  to  him  alone  falls  the  task 
of  sheltering  the  homestead  so  as  to  secure  his  family  from 
the  one  calamity  which  they  dread — the  fear  of  having  to 
abandon  the  settlement.  Their  sympathies  and  outlook 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  ways  of  the  hunter  ;  flitting 
for  him  and  his  squaw  are  the  normal  conditions  of  life,  and 
become  a  pleasurable  excitement  ;  but  the  settler  loses  all 
that  is  dear  to  him  when  his  home  is  broken  up.  So  “  the 
goodman  of  the  house  ”  keeps  his  weapons  bright,  learns  to 
wield  the  foeman’s  axe  and  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  to  deal 
with  his  neighbours  in  affairs  of  custom  and  law  ;  but  he  does 
these  things  believing  that  if  he  fail  in  them  the  homestead 
will  fall  to  rack  and  ruin. 

This  task  of  protection  proved  too  great  for  solitary  man ; 
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even  when  wife  and  children  in  sturdy  health  can  fulfil  the 
labours  of  the  croft  from  spring  tide  to  harvest,  the  man, 
their  guardian,  cannot  (like  the  hunter)  stand  on  his  own  feet 
and  defy  the  world.  No  doubt  in  this  present  epoch  solitary 
homesteads  can  be  found  a  few  miles  distant  from  any  other 
dwelling,  e.g.,  in  the  glens  of  Scotland  or  on  the  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  But  these  are  seldom  in  peril  from  mar¬ 
auding  animals  and  even  in  their  solitude  they  are  within  easy 
reach  of  brother  man,  whose  social  organization  does  great 
things  to  aid  their  struggle  with  nature.  In  earlier  times 
settlers  had  to  live  nigh  each  other ;  they  had  to  come  to 
terms,  each  with  his  neighbour,  for  mutual  protection  against 
an  older  scheme  of  life,  which  threatened  at  every  moment 
to  destroy  the  foundation  of  the  structure  by  which  surplus 
was  made  secure. 

4.  Serving  a  Lord. 

It  is  in  these  social  relations,  established  between  man  and 
man,  between  homestead  and  homestead,  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  progress,  that  we  find  the  origin  of  those  class 
distinctions  which  became  an  outstanding  feature  of  agri¬ 
cultural  society.  An  accurate  account  of  this  evolution 
cannot  be  summarized  in  a  few  words  ;  the  researches  of 
Chadwick  (11)  and  other  historians  still  leave  much  in  doubt. 
But  it  may  be  roughly  asserted  that  the  course  of  events 
presented  two  alternatives,  which  seem  to  be  curiously  re¬ 
produced  in  the  conflicts  presented  by  settlement  and  trade 
in  more  recent  times.  The  man  who  cannot  by  himself 
protect  home  and  land  has  two  alternatives ;  either  he  can 
associate  with  comrades  on  equal  terms,  or  he  can  yield  a 
part  of  his  independence  to  a  stronger  neighbour  better 
equipped  for  warfare  against  mutual  enemies.  The  former 
method  is  exemplified  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  husband¬ 
men,  associated  in  commune  or  village,  hold  their  lands  as 
freemen  :  the  latter  process  gathers  force  when  the  freeman 
is  threatened  with  dangers  which  neither  he  nor  his  fellows 
can  overcome.  He  thereupon  makes  a  bargain  with  a  lord, 
an  over-1  ord,  who  sells  the  protection  of  a  strong  right  arm  in 
return  for  service .  The  services  may  be  of  many  kinds  : 
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the  husbandman  may  contract  to  give  so  many  days’  labour  on 
the  lord’s  desmesne  ;  or  to  fight  when  called  upon  under  the 
lord’s  banner,  if  they  need  to  join  in  struggle  with  a  common 
foe  ;  or  he  may  pay  his  lord  in  goods,  forfeiting  a  portion  of 
the  family  surplus  and  adding  thus  much  to  the  store  accumu¬ 
lated  or  squandered  by  his  lord.  In  these  social  relations, 
sprung  from  the  hard  necessities  of  warfare,  we  trace  the 
origin  of  feudal  systems  and  of  many  other  varieties  of  rank 
and  class  since  men  first  made  up  their  minds  to  dwell  in  fixed 
homesteads  on  the  grateful  soil. 

In  such  a  society  the  rising  generation  grow  up  with  a 
recogniton  of  gradations  in  rank  and  service  as  part  of  the 
settled  order  of  existence ; — no  more  to  be  questioned  than 
the  changing  seasons  governing  the  increase  of  their  crops 
and  herds.  Authority,  both  in  the  homestead  itself  and  in 
the  community  which  stands  safe  under  the  shadow  of  a 
burgh,  is  not  conceived  in  terms  of  modern  politics.  Certainly 
there  always  abides  an  element  of  the  bargain  or  exchange 
from  which  the  relations  between  lord  and  servant  took  its 
rise,  but  the  tendency  in  the  minds  of  both  classes  becomes 
constantly  accentuated ;  the  lord  and  his  family  assume  the 
prestige  of  power  and  authority  while  the  husbandman  and  his 
folk  assume  the  habit  of  submission.  In  course  of  time  many 
gradations  appear  between  the  mighty  rulers  of  a  kingdom 
and  the  humble  peasants  who  cower  in  abject  fear  of  a  petty 
baron,  but  the  same  social  theory  governs  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  :  each  man  does  his  share  in  the  protection  of  his 
own  and  his  neighbours’  fortunes,  but  the  lowliest  ranks  take 
the  smallest  share  in  protection  while  spending  their  labours 
chiefly  in  the  increase  of  surplus ;  the  highest  ranks  claim 
exemption  from  drudgery  on  the  soil,  rendering  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  service  as  "  protectors  of  the  poor.” 

5.  Slavery  and  War. 

The  lowest  rank  of  all,  the  serf  or  villain,  demands  special 
notice,  for  this  status  is  to  be  traced  to  motives  and  passions 
quite  different  from  those  concerned  with  the  accumulation 
of  surplus.  When  systems  of  bondage  become  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  we  witness  an  extensive  use  of  slaves  throughout  the 
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civilized  world  as  workers  in  all  forms  of  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  yet  we  may  question  whether  this  degrading 
status,  so  repugnant  to  natural  feelings,  would  have  become 
habitual  to  mankind  simply  in  order  to  increase  the  supply 
of  labour.  We  have  therefore  to  look  further  afield  in  order  to 
find  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  slavery.  The  serf  or  slave 
was  undoubtedly  captured  in  war  and  was  held  by  his  masters 
because  they  were  stronger  than  he  :  but  we  are  not  to  believe 
that  man  originally  set  about  to  wage  war  in  order  to  secure 
cheap  labour.  For  there  was  room  enough  both  for  tribes  who 
preferred  to  abide  by  the  old  order,  hunting  for  their  food, 
and  for  the  settlers  who  fenced  and  tilled  the  ground ;  if 
men  had  been  peacably  minded  no  elaborate  social  system 
of  lordship  and  service  would  have  been  demanded  in  order 
to  protect  a  village  from  outlaws  who  preferred  to  roam  the 
woods.  How  then  did  the  custom  of  warfare  originate  ? 

Some  psychologists  trace  the  origin  of  war  to  an  instinct 
of  pugnacity  (12),  to  some  mysterious  and  fatal  inheritance 
in  the  structure  of  animals  and  men  which  compels  us  to 
attack  each  other  on  the  slightest  provocation.  The  younger 
school  of  anthropologists  regard  this  naive  explanation  with 
misgiving ;  they  affirm  that  races  of  mankind  still  persist 
among  whom  warfare  is  unknown  :  and  they  proceed  to  re¬ 
search  among  the  remains  of  the  earliest  races  who  went  to 
war.  They  hnd  these  habits  first  established  among  nations 
who  had  settled  in  the  river  valleys  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia, 
districts  where  the  soil  and  climate  yielded  an  abundant 
increase  to  the  cultivator  without  great  effort  (13).  He 
thereby  secured  a  surplus  adequate  not  only  to  supply  his 
needs,  but  a  store  which  he  could  dispense  to  the  less  fortunate. 
Turning,  for  example,  to  the  Bible  record  we  see  the  patriarchs 
once  and  again  travelling  the  Nile  valley  because  there  was 
“  corn  in  Egypt.”  Thus  some  of  the  husbandmen  became 
traders,  and  as  they  added  to  their  wealth  they  developed,  as 
we  now  say,  into  capitalists,  owners  of  many  heads  {capita) 
of  cattle.  But  trade  does  not,  of  necessity,  involve  war  : 
although  many  wars  have  since  then  been  waged  because 
men  believed  that  victory  would  benefit  trade,  these  wheat 
and  rice  producers  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  de- 
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struction  by  itself  would  replenish  their  coffers.  Unhappily 
the  increase  of  wealth  led  to  new  desires,  to  cravings  for  luxury, 
and  among  other  toys  which  gratified  their  taste  and  employed 
the  idlers  was  the  glitter  of  gold,  silver  and  amber.  The  search 
for  these  delights  induced  men  to  invade  far-distant  lands 
where  savage  tribes  still  roamed  at  will ;  thus  the  first  battles 
of  the  world  were  fought,  if  we  accept  the  researches  of  Perry 
and  other  anthropologists,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gold  mines. 
Here  is  discovered  the  art  of  public  war ;  a  new  habit  is 
established  in  the  thoughts  of  men.  Weapons  first  wrought 
by  cunning  hands  to  shield  the  husbandman  from  wild 
beasts  are  now  turned  to  a  new  and  sinister  purpose  ;  the 
protector  of  crops  and  herds  has  become  an  aggressor,  his 
function  admitted  as  necessary  to  the  commonweal ;  when 
once  accepted  as  part  of  the  social  regime  he  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  for  all  nations  in  sheer  self-defence  must  copy 
these  dreadful  arts,  until  civilization  comes  to  depend  upon 
success  in  battle.  The  original  motive  which  first  led  one  or 
two  nations,  over-fed  with  corn,  to  seek  for  gold  and  amber, 
are  forgotten  ;  war  has  now  become  “  a  necessity,”  part  and 
parcel  of  the  social  order ;  the  tribes  that  will  not  or  cannot 
practise  the  art  with  success  are  either  absorbed  amid  the  con¬ 
quering  race  or  flee  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to 
Borneo  or  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  the  traveller  still  finds  them, 
ignorant  not  only  of  war  but  of  slavery.  Hence  serfdom  or 
other  form  of  servitude  is  the  necessary  sequel  to  acts  of  war 
when  waged  by  a  settled  community.  Your  typical  hunter  has 
no  use  for  servants  or  slaves  :  the  modern  sportsman  no 
doubt  employs  gamekeepers  and  beaters,  but  he  is  only  a 
decadent  survival  of  the  true  Nimrod.  If  a  hunter  fights  his 
fellow-man,  the  loser  in  the  conflict  must  die  unless  he  can 
escape.  But  the  husbandman,  turned  warrior,  finds  a  use 
for  captives  :  they  can  be  retained  for  labour  so  as  still 
further  to  increase  the  surplus,  and  when  he  has  no  further 
need  of  surplus  for  the  store  of  food  he  can  use  their  labour 
to  satisfy  new  desires. 

Slavery,  like  other  habits,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on  ;  the 
investigations  of  Heitland  into  Roman  agriculture,  recently 
published,  afford  a  dramatic  instance  of  this  evolution  (14). 
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The  policy  of  sparing  the  captive  is  in  due  course  reinforced 
by  sentiment,  since  the  whole  habit  of  the  husbandman,  in 
contrast  to  the  hunter,  is  to  save  life  rather  than  to  kill ;  he 
knows  how  to  keep  alive  his  flock  and  herds,  maintaining 
them  on  the  margin  of  subsistence  ;  a  like  organization  leads 
him  to  save  the  captives  and  tame  them  to  the  service  of  the 
conqueror.  Thus  an  enlightened  self-interest  takes  shape  as 
humanity  and  charity  :  the  captive  must  be  spared ;  to  slay 
men  after  the  lust  of  battle  has  passed  becomes  a  heinous 
crime.  But  why  not  set  the  captives  free  ?  Why  not  leave 
them  where  they  are,  to  pursue  their  own  peaceful  life,  again 
creating  surplus  from  their  own  lands,  as  in  the  days  before 
the  combat  was  joined  ?  Such  a  simple  mode  of  returning 
to  “  As  you  were  ”  is  quite  impossible.  Neither  victor  nor 
vanquished  are  of  the  same  mind  as  possessed  them  in  the  days 
of  peace  :  the  vanquished  are  sullen  and  vindictive  :  they 
have  acquired  warlike  habits  and  if,  in  contempt  or  in  kindli¬ 
ness,  you  leave  them  to  themselves,  they  will  dream  of  revenge 
and  some  day  they  will  answer  blow  for  blow.  We  thus 
realize  how  in  the  history  of  mankind  some  form  of  control 
and  oppression,  if  not  of  actual  captivity,  has  been  a  well-nigh 
universal  sequel  to  victory  over  enemies.  For  two  motives 
were  combined  to  encourage  this  policy ;  the  victor  hoped  to 
keep  his  fellow  enemy  in  subjection  so  that  revenge  and  ven¬ 
detta  could  not  be  resumed  ;  and  his  hope  of  gain  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  making  the  enemy  toil  for  him  on  the  margin  of 
subsistence.  In  modern  warfare  the  same  motives  are  at 
work,  but  are  distinguished  under  softer  terms  ;  the  victor 
does  not  reduce  the  enemy  to  personal  slavery,  but  he  exacts 
tribute  which  will  hold  him  down  and  keep  him  poor. 

6.  Serfdom  in  Britain. 

We  turn  our  gaze  for  a  moment  to  the  rich  plains  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  in  order  to  trace  the  origin  of  customs  which  had 
been  imbedded  deep  in  social  heredity  long  before  Jute  and 
Saxon  invaded  the  shores  of  Britain  to  make  fresh  settlements 
in  the  clearings  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  legends  written  in 
later  times  of  the  behaviour  of  our  ancestors  declare  that  in 
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many  cases  they  slew  all  their  enemies,  leaving  neither  woman 
nor  child  alive.  Such  legends  cannot  be  wholly  accepted,  for 
although  the  Angles  and  Saxons  who  poured  across  the  North 
Sea  were  freemen  and  rendered  free  service  to  their  kinglets, 
they  were  not  unfamiliar  with  the  custom  of  slavery  ;  indeed 
the  entire  world  of  Europe  was  used  to  the  idea  of  holding  men 
in  captivity.  In  some  communities  there  might  be  a  few  serfs 
or  chattels,  in  others  the  proportion  between  bondsmen  and 
freemen  might  be  lower,  but  all  alike  accepted  the  condition 
as  part  of  the  lot  of  man.  No  doubt  when  Christianity  was 
adopted  some  amelioration  found  favour,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  but  centuries  were  to  pass  before  the  conception  of 
holding  your  fellow-man  in  open  bondage  became  repugnant 
to  public  sentiment ;  the  problem  at  this  moment  engages  the 
attention  of  statesmen  at  Geneva.  The  conditions  of  slavery 
in  Britain  differed,  however,  in  some  important  respects 
from  the  customs  which  grew  up  in  other  regions.  Firstly, 
the  conquerors  of  Britain  did  not  differ  very  profoundly  from 
the  native  Celts  in  race  and  in  culture.  When  their  descen¬ 
dants  in  Africa  subdue  coloured  men  to-day  the  gulf  is  too 
wide  for  an  intermingling  of  races  ;  in  those  days  it  was 
possible  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  alien  races  to  inter¬ 
marry  and  for  their  progeny  to'  reappear  as  a  new  people 
displaying  a  fresh  vigour  as  the  result  of  intermarriage. 
Historians  differ  as  to  the  extend  of  such  amalgamation  in 
these  islands ;  but  one  may  safely  assert  that  while  the  first 
onset  of  each  of  the  three  waves  of  invasion,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Danish,  Norman,  reduced  many  freemen  to  bondage,  none  of 
the  three  established  a  permanent  conquering  caste,  sundered 
in  blood  and  status  from  the  earlier  population.  The  ties 
that  linked  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  tended  to  be 
strengthened  :  hence  the  customs  attaching  to  slavery  tended 
to  assume  milder  forms,  paving  the  way  for  that  homogeneous 
society  which  emerged  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  a  united 
nation. 

Secondly,  in  a  country  like  Britain  it  was  always  possible 
for  a  serf  of  active  disposition  to  take  to  the  woods.  It 
needed  a  great  military  power  like  that  of  Rome  or  Assyria, 
with  ample  cities  and  well-cultivated  lands,  to  keep  in  sub- 
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jection  a  host  of  captives,  making  bricks  or  building  palaces. 
The  marshes  and  forests  of  Britain  were  in  the  old  days  a  great 
defence  against  the  lawless  tyranny  of  an  oppressor  and  they 
rendered  this  service  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  labour  right  up 
to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  result  of  these  two  factors 
led  to  a  third  feature  which  marks  off  the  serfdom  of  Britain 
from  that  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Eastern  Empires.  In 
those  areas  the  condition  of  slavery  attached  to  all  sorts  of 
callings  ;  a  learned  scholar  might  be  held  in  bondage  by  a 
statesman  :  all  sorts  of  crafts  were  pursued  by  men  whose 
legal  status  was  that  of  slaves.  In  Europe,  to  the  north  and 
west,  the  customs  of  society  took  another  turn.  We  must 
not  digress  to  discuss  the  evolution  of  society  in  the  east  and 
south  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  cultured  Mediter¬ 
ranean  these  Northern  people  were  rude  and  barbarous,  and 
that  the  refinement  of  arts  and  crafts  pursued  in  these  islands 
played  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the  daily  life  at  the  epoch 
when  our  distinctive  customs  of  rank  and  class  were  set  on  foot. 
Hence,  speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  assert  that  the 
serf  in  Britain  was  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water. 
He  played,  in  fact,  the  part  of  an  unskilled  labourer ;  none 
who  led  a  life  of  more  refinement  occupied  the  servile  status. 
It  is  doubtless  difficult  to  secure  an  accurate  impression  of 
gradations  between  skilled  and  unskilled,  for  in  a  society 
where  all  operations  are  performed  by  hand  any  man  with 
special  gifts  of  “  hand  and  eye  ”  could  scarcely  fail  to  become 
somewhat  of  a  craftsman  :  and  if  he  were  held  in  bondage 
would  be  allowed  by  his  master  to  earn  his  bread  by  using 
such  gifts.  But  in  such  epochs  there  was  even  more  drudgery 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  domestic  or  field  labourer  to-day. 
Compared  with  the  sunny  Mediterranean  or  the  luxuriant 
river  valleys  of  the  East,  our  climate  only  grudgingly  yields 
increase.  Anyone  who  has  spent  a  holiday  in  some  remote 
country  district  where  water  and  fuel  have  to  be  carried  from 
a  distance,  where  meat  has  to  be  killed  on  the  spot  and  bread 
to  be  made  ;  still  more  one  who  as  a  traveller  has  come  into 
contact  with  the  primitive  life  of  families  in  remote  corners 
of  Europe,  is  by  such  experiences  enabled  to  picture  the 
mental  outlook  of  the  lowest  type  of  family,  all  of  whose 
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members,  from  earliest  childhood  till  death,  pursued  the  end¬ 
less  round  of  hard  physical  toil. 

7.  The  Child  in  the  Homestead. 

We  are  sketching  rapidly  some  main  features  in  the  life  of 
our  forefathers  in  order  to  realize  the  social  heredity  of  the 
children.  Now  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  we  must  place 
the  homestead,  for  the  children,  far  more  than  is  the  case 
nowadays,  found  the  materials  of  interest  and  of  culture  in 
the  activities  of  the  home.  As  we  saw,  civilization  advanced 
along  with  the  impulse  of  families  to  abandon  nomadic  life,  and 
two  points  need  to  be  brought  into  relief.  First  of  all  the 
homestead  becomes  a  scene  in  which  all  manner  of  impulses  find 
scope  :  social,  subjective  interest  in  the  enduring  relations  of 
family  and  neighbours  growing  up  together  in  one  small 
circle  of  acquaintance  :  objective  interest  in  things ,  in  furniture 
and  fittings,  in  form  and  structure,  and  in  these  things  as 
growing  up  with  the  child,  forming  a  part  of  his  familiar  routine. 

Here  for  example  is  an  old  oak  chest,  such  as  the  present 
writer  saw  many  years  ago,  thrown  aside  in  the  lumber  room 
of  a  village  corn-mill.  This,  and  a  couple  of  ancient  worm- 
eaten  chairs,  were  evidently  made  from  the  oak  growing  in 
the  valley  close  at  hand  :  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  life 
of  the  miller  and  his  descendants  two  hundred,  three  hundred, 
perhaps  five  hundred  years  ago  ;  who  can  say  how  long  ago  ? 
As  they  now  stand  in  a  modern  town  house  they  are  aliens. 
No  doubt  they  provide  some  pleasure  to  a  new  owner :  he 
finds  beauty  in  their  serviceable  shape,  their  simple  carving  : 
he  finds  a  pleasure  tinged  with  melancholy  in  contemplating 
the  vanished  life  of  which  this  domestic  furniture  was  a  part ; 
but  to  us  moderns  these  relics  of  the  past  are  only  relics, 
although  we  may  use  them  still  as  part  of  our  home  equipment. 
They  are  not  really  ours,  even  if  we  have  paid  money  for  them 
and  have  sought  to  “  restore  ”  them.  They  belong  to  the 
dead,  to  a  social  heredity  which  is  no  longer  available  to  our 
children.  And  yet  in  those  far-off  days  some  child  saw  them 
made,  heard  them  discussed  before  they  were  made,  helped 
maybe  in  the  making  and  saw  them  grow  into  the  scheme  of 
life  to  which  they  belonged.  They  were  an  event  in  his  history, 
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a  landmark  perchance  in  his  development,  a  factor  at  least 
in  his  mental  growth  since  their  genesis  and  designing,  as  well 
as  their  use,  arose  out  of  the  needs,  ambitions  and  tastes  of  the 
household. 

The  other  point  arises  from  the  relation  of  home-making 
to  the  economic  need,  the  maintenance  of  surplus.  He 
who  founds  and  cherishes  a  home  must  find  time  to  work  in 
it,  and  "  time  is  money/'  The  day  labourer  or  serf  must  not 
exhaust  himself  utterly  in  the  toil  of  the  fields  :  the  balance 
in  favour  of  surplus  must  already  have  so  far  risen  as  to  give 
him  food  and  clothing  adequate  to  keep  him  alive  while 
establishing  the  homestead.  To  the  accountant  these  items 
are  costs,  part  of  the  outlay  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  further  surplus.  Once  the  labourer  becomes  anything 
more  than  a  mean  slave,  sleeping  in  a  wattle- an d-daub  shelter, 
his  domestic  wants  must  be  entered  in  the  account.  Thus 
the  children  of  the  homestead  realize,  almost  as  soon  as  they 
can  walk,  how  steadily  their  elders  concentrate  on  foreseeing 
and  supplying  wants.  The  busy  untiring  effort  is  not  purpose¬ 
less  ;  all  are  at  work,  one  in  the  kitchen,  others  in  the  fields, 
others  trading  or  fighting  at  a  distance  ;  but  all  manifesting 
the  sense  of  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  homestead. 
The  young  rapidly  assimilate  the  atmosphere  of  industry,  the 
sense  of  effort  enters  the  fabric  of  the  child’s  life,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  his  civilization. 

Let  us  pursue  this  theme  a  further  stage.  The  advance 
from  hunter  to  ploughman  involved  much  more  than  increase 
and  storage  of  food,  more  than  the  invention  of  tools.  As 
soon  as  man  settles  down  and  creates  a  home  he  adopts  a  new 
manner  of  life  ;  he  inhabits  his  homestead.  A  new  form  of 
society  is  created.  We  must  not  dwell  on  the  larger  ethical 
and  sesthetical  aspects  of  home-life  as  contrasted  with 
nomadic  existence,  but  look  simply  at  the  new  economic 
position.  The  home  is  a  shelter ;  even  the  meanest  hovel 
requires  to  be  built,  with  walls  that  will  stand,  with  some  sort 
of  door.  To  use  the  technical  term  of  the  accountant,  these 
items,  as  we  said,  are  costs,  part  of  the  necessary  outlay 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  surplus.  It  is  just  as  needful 
to  erect  and  maintain  this  shelter  as  it  is  to  sow  and  reap  corn, 
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to  foster  and  milk  the  stock.  The  Housing  Problem  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  twentieth  century  !  The  bill  of  costs  mounts 
up  and  includes  charges  for  fuel  and  light.  The  climate  of 
Britain  was  never  very  hospitable  to  man ;  the  wandering 
savage,  always  on  the  move,  could  perhaps  keep  warm  with 
a  covering  of  skins  while  sleeping  in  a  cave,  but  even  he  was 
glad  of  a  fire  at  the  entrance  ;  it  frightened  away  the  wolves, 
while  it  warmed  his  legs.  When  the  settler  builds  a  hut  he 
needs  fuel  far  more  ;  his  life  is  more  sedentary ;  he  can  no 
longer  stomach  raw  meat.  He  has  to  use  the  long  winter 
evenings  for  making  tools  and  weapons  ;  light  as  well  as  heat 
must  be  provided.  Nor  can  he  be  content  with  the  foul 
raiment  of  undressed  skins  which  might  serve  as  clothing  for 
the  savage.  Wool  and  flax  and  leather  are  called  upon  to 
shield  the  homesteader  from  damp  and  frost. 

No  wonder  that  many  of  our  kin  sailed  southward  to  warmer 
climes,  or  crossed  the  Alps  to  reach  the  sunny  Mediterranean. 
We  can  imagine  the  shivering  householders  of  an  English 
village  hearing  the  wondrous  tales  of  sunshine  and  ease  that 
the  minstrels  recited.  They  envied  them,  no  doubt,  but 
they  knew  little  of  the  revenge  which  the  sun  takes  in  those 
softer  climes  : — he  gives  them  light  and  heat,  indeed,  but  as 
compensation  this  terrible  Sun  God  dispenses  plague  !  North 
or  South,  whenever  man  makes  a  settlement,  occupying 
permanent  ground  with  horses  and  cattle,  he  must  either 
practise  the  arts  of  hygiene  or  anticipate  sudden  death.  Our 
ancestors  appeared  to  prefer  the  latter  alternative,  trusting 
to  the  cold  of  winter  to  eliminate  the  flies  of  summer.  We 
shall  presently  see  how  heavily  the  burden  of  dirt  and  filth 
oppressed  Merrie  England  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
settlement  in  a  home  which  creates  the  demand  for  hygiene. 
Those  who  notice  what  has  passed  before  our  eyes  in  recent 
years  can  imagine  the  story  of  the  past.  Every  soldier  and 
ex-soldier  knows  of  the  energy  with  which  the  Army  Medical 
Service  controlled  the  hygiene  of  the  encampments  ;  in  the 
old  days  armies,  always  on  the  move,  behaved  like  nomads, 
and  left  the  scavenging  to  be  done  by  vultures  and  jackals. 
In  the  East,  the  British  Medical  Service  was  a  wonder  to  our 
Allies,  a  perpetual  instruction  and  discipline  to  native  Greeks 
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and  Serbians.  These  habits  of  cleanliness  in  the  home  are 
acquired,  slowly  acquired  as  generations  pass.  They  are 
costly,  not  only  in  materials,  but  in  labour,  incessant  labour. 
How  can  a  modern  townsman  get  a  real  sense  of  the  life  of  his 
forefathers,  where  soap  was  the  rarest  luxury,  where  sand 
and  rushes  served  for  flooring,  where  the  fire  served  a  double 
purpose — to  warm  the  inmates  and  to  disinfect  the 
air  ? 

The  point  to  be  clear  about  is  that  all  these  labours  were 
involved  in  the  fact  of  settlement  :  they  were  a  necessary 
sequel  to  the  making  of  a  home.  They  are  a  corollary  of  the 
general  injunction  :  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread”.  Increase  of  surplus — yes — that  is  the  first 
immediate  necessity.  If  to-day’s  dinner  is  not  at  hand,  if 
to-morrow's  dinner  is  not  in  sight;  then,  of  course,  all  else 
must  be  neglected.  Until  a  man,  or  a  tribe  of  men,  have 
foresight  enough  to  plan  a  defence  against  hunger  they  will 
not  go  far  in  housebuilding  or  woodcutting  or  hygiene  :  so 
soon,  however,  as  some  progress  is  made  in  food  supply  then 
the  settler  can  advance  in  house-economy  ;  and  these  advances 
in  turn  develop  the  worker’s  capacity  as  husbandman.  The 
word  “  economy  ”  oikos  (house),  nomos  (law),  represents  the 
entire  theory  ;  it  indicates  a  new  civilization,  sprung  from 
elemental  needs,  and  reverting  (as  now  in  Russia  and  in 
Central  Europe)  to  the  imperatives  of  food  and  warmth  when 
calamity  undermines  the  basis  of  food  supply  on  which  life 
depends.  And  this  economy  it  was  which  taught  its  daily 
lesson  to  the  children  of  men. 

8.  Adjustment  to  Environment. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  lowest  class  of  people  both  in  town 
and  country  were  serfs,  still  tied  to  the  soil  and  rendering  to 
their  betters  all  that  they  produced  beyond  the  margin 
required  for  subsistence.  They  were  rarely  conscious  of  the 
injustice  of  their  lot ;  no  doubt  in  some  dark  dim  way  they 
felt  that  existence  was  a  burden,  but  on  the  whole,  like  the 
cattle  and  swine  which  they  tended,  they  were  “  adjusted  to 
their  environment  ”.  When  the  chattel,  as  he  was  sometimes 
designated,  belonged  to  a  master  who  was  kind  then  life 
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offered  all  the  satisfaction  which  experience  suggested  as 
possible ;  when  the  case  was  otherwise,  when  oppression 
passed  beyond  endurance,  then,  if  courage  remained,  a  man 
might  escape  to  the  woods  and  become  an  outlaw.  The  very 
word  out-law  is  significant  as  defining  a  position  long  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  minds  of  men.  Even  when  a  people,  like  our 
ancestors  in  Angleland  and  Norway,  made  little  use  of  writing, 
their  life  was  strictly  bound  by  custom  and  law  ;  these  relations 
of  lord  and  serf,  freeman  and  liege  protector,  were  as  unques¬ 
tioned  by  the  upper  ranks  as  by  the  lower.  (Compare  p.  15 
above.)  The  abstract  principles  which  we  have  discussed, 
of  replenishing  the  surplus,  of  protecting  the  croft,  of  waging 
war  for  the  sake  of  plunder  :  these  ideas  were  at  the  back 
of  men’s  minds  and  influenced  their  behaviour,  but  they  had 
sunk  below  the  level  of  consciousness  and  were  merged  in 
customary  usage,  whereby  each  man  held  the  rights  and 
endured  the  discipline  of  his  “  station.”  Men  talked  and 
argued  as  men  do  now ;  but  they  never  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  social  order,  any  more  than  in  this  epoch  a 
woodsman  of  Africa  disputes  the  finality  of  tabu.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  time  brought  its  revenges  ;  questions  at 
last  were  asked ;  so  soon  as  doubt  is  raised  in  the  common 
mind  then  the  frost  of  custom  begins  to  melt  away  and  even 
the  sanctity  of  law  is  challenged.  Before  we  look  forward  to 
such  changes  we  must  observe  other  orders  of  men  who 
dwelt  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  shared  the  surplus. 

The  general  argument  of  this  chapter  has  based  society  on 
the  endeavour  to  replenish  the  earth,  to  create  a  surplus  and 
to  increase  it  both  by  ceaseless  toil  and  by  the  cunning  of 
wise  minds.  Since  such  labours  involved  schemes  of  pro¬ 
tection  the  arts  of  war  laid  their  heavy  hand  upon  men, 
establishing  a  social  system  wherein  the  idea  of  mutual  aid 
was  confounded  with  customs  of  rank  and  servitude.  The 
surplus  was  therefore  distributed  unequally ;  much  of  it  was 
wasted  by  the  few,  since  they  were  enabled,  by  the  prestige  of 
rank  and  age-long  custom,  to  control  the  distribution.  The 
task  of  protection  was  ill  performed,  but  nevertheless  it  was 
achieved ;  society  somehow  emerged  from  the  savagery  of 
nomad  existence  to  a  social  scheme  where  families  could  live 
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together  and  render  mutual  service  in  life-long  obligation  ; 
the  surplus  was  not  wholly  squandered  in  luxury  and  pride. 
In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  note  more  exalted  adventures 
of  the  spirit  of  man. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  CRAFTSMAN,  THE  DEALER  AND  THE 

TRAVELLER 

i.  Evolution  of  Crafts. 

POPULAR  use  of  the  terms  manual  labour  and  un¬ 
skilled  labour  tends  to  disguise  the  essential  relation 
between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  material  which  he 
manipulates  :  the  hands  are  but  the  instruments  of  a  com¬ 
plete  system,  entire  body  and  entire  mind ;  for  the  meanest 
operation  involves  some  skill,  some  “  cunning  ”  in  the  use  of  a 
tool.  Any  material  consistent  enough  to  stand  wear  and 
tear  will  serve  as  weapon  or  as  tool ;  wood  no  doubt  came 
handiest,  with  men  as  with  beavers,  but  fibres  are  not  far 
behind.  The  Stone  Age  exhibits  man  as  fitting  on  to  his 
wooden  mallet  something  harder  and  sharper ;  presently  the 
arts  of  smelting  are  discovered,  and  we  have  an  Iron  Age,  a 
Bronze  Age.  When  the  biologist  observes  the  behaviour  of 
beavers  or  birds  he  attributes  their  activity  to  instinct,  that 
is,  to  a  mechanical  and  uniform  response  made  by  mouth  and 
feet  to  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  environment.  Man 
behaves,  as  we  say,  more  intelligently  :  he  is  more  curious  to 
test  the  value  of  material,  more  alert  in  putting  two  and  two 
together.  Reverting  to  the  position  taken  in  the  first  chapter, 
we  describe  him  as  restless  and  adventurous.  Even  as  a 
hunter  in  the  forests  he  had  gone  far  in  the  evolution  of  spears 
and  arrows  serviceable  to  the  chase  ;  when  he  settled  down  to 
found  a  home  his  resources  needed  to  be  vastly  enlarged.  The 
surplus  on  which  all  else  depends  can  only  be  sustained  by 
perpetual  contrivance,  by  the  elaboration  of  crafts.  The 
pioneer  settler  needed  to  be  jack-of-all-trades,  as  the  peasant- 
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farmer  still  shows  himself  to-day :  mason,  miller,  weaver, 
carpenter  as  well  as  stock-breeder  and  ploughman.  As 
soon  as  we  mention  the  miller  we  recollect  that  his  craft 
relies  on  a  discovery  extending  beyond  the  tools  which  had 
given  strength  and  cunning  to  his  hands.  He  has  found  it 
possible  to  harness  water  for  power ;  and  to  transform  power 
by  means  of  wheels  and  levers  ;  just  as  he  had  harnessed  the 
winds  to  sail  the  boats  that  brought  his  ancestors  to  these 
shores.  The  earlier  races  who  had  occupied  Britain  before 
the  Celt  and  Saxon  had  apparenty  used  human  power  to  a 
vast  extent  in  moving  the  blocks  of  Stonehenge,  just  as  the 
masters  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  had  done  in  the  erection  of  their 
stupendous  monuments.  Happily  for  our  race  these  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  harnessing  of  men  never  came  within  the 
reach  of  our  forefathers  ;  it  was  reserved  to  them  in  the  course 
of  a  few  more  centuries  to  lead  mankind  in  the  use  of  steam 
and  coal  and  iron  until  it  became  possible  for  modern  man 
with  mechanical  power  to  rival  the  barbarian  triumphs  of 
Stonehenge  and  the  Nile  Valley.  Our  modem  inventions 
are  difficult  for  a  child  to  grasp,  for  the  forces  are  unseen  and 
the  relations  are  obscure,  but  the  simpler  types  of  mill  and  of 
machine  such  as  were  found  in  every  village  of  the  middle 
ages  were  well  within  his  range,  and  along  with  the  tools  gave 
rein  to  his  imagination  as  well  as  to  his  practical  experience. 
Yet  with  the  best  of  tools  and  the  nimblest  of  brains  your 
jack-of-all-trades  cannot  go  far  :  hence  the  importance  of 
differentiation  in  function  through  specialism  whereby  the 
smith,  and  later  on  the  mason,  the  cobbler  and  the  miller  keep 
to  their  own  craft  and  rely  for  subsistence  upon  the  ever- 
increasing  productivity  of  their  neighbour  the  husbandman. 
This  exclusive  devotion  to  a  craft  is  of  slow  growth  :  craftsman¬ 
ship  right  up  to  the  nineteenth  century  is  never  far  removed 
from  husbandry  :  if  a  craftsman  does  not  grow  crops  he  will 
try  to  hold  a  few  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture,  with  a  cow 
or  two  and  a  litter  of  pigs  (15). 

2.  The  Village  and  its  Children. 

In  the  evolution  of  society  a  capital  point  to  note  is  that  the 
craftsman  helped  to  create  the  village.  The  farmer  needs 
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solitary  fields  around  his  croft,  but  the  workshop  of  the  crafts¬ 
man  is  neighbourly.  Thus  hamlets,  villages,  and  eventually 
cities  came  to  be  important  not  merely  as  centres  of  fellowship 
in  religion,  in  trade  or  in  civil  government,  but  as  industrial 
units  wherein  each  man’s  specific  bent  for  industrial  adventure 
could  find  outlet.  The  very  words  “  industry  ”  and  “  in¬ 
dustrious  ”  are  townsmen’s  words  and  have  now  come  into 
general  use  as  embracing  all  the  operations,  including  those 
of  agriculture,  which  exercise  a  man  with  tools  and  machines. 
Now  the  industry  of  a  craftsman,  when  it  is  merely  industrious, 
mere  repetition  of  labour  with  tools  or  machines,  is  no  more 
satisfying  than  the  labour  of  a  peasant ;  but  its  establishment 
as  a  settled  feature  of  community  life  ministered  greatly  to 
expansion.  For  as  we  meditate  on  the  influences  that  foster 
the  rising  generation  we  recognize  in  each  of  these  evolving 
crafts  a  fresh  opportunity  for  eyes  and  hands ;  the  child  sees 
each  man  at  his  work,  the  play  of  tools,  the  control  of  power, 
the  clever  adaptation  of  material ;  as  he  grows  in  years  he 
responds  to  the  distinctive  choice  of  colour  and  shape,  whereby 
the  craftsman,  turned  artist,  expresses  his  deeper  self.  Fine 
art  flourishes  in  the  minds  of  the  young  who  are  careless  of 
surplus  but  are  eager  for  adventure.  The  history  books  tell 
us  much  of  the  spectacular  adventures  of  warriors  and  priests, 
the  leaders  of  humanity  on  the  great  scale  ;  they  are  largely 
silent  upon  the  humbler  transactions  by  which  in  mediaeval 
times  the  minds  of  the  young  were  enlarged.  The  child  is 
by  nature  a  manual  worker  (16),  all  his  limbs  and  senses  ready 
to  receive  impressions  from  the  actions  of  his  elders  and  to 
make  a  return  in  self  expression.  Thus  the  village  served  as 
an  educational  institute,  where  young  and  old  exchanged 
experience. 

3.  Traffic  and  the  Roads. 

Just  as  the  husbandman  in  his  secluded  homestead  needs  to 
be  within  reach  of  the  village  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  crafts¬ 
man’s  skill,  the  village  itself  can  make  little  headway  unless 
it  opens  up  communication  with  a  larger  world.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  roads  as  the  avenue  for  trade ;  we 
picture  the  craftsman  as  needing  a  market  which  will  dispose 
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of  all  that  he  can  manufacture  when  the  needs  of  his  neighbours 
are  satisfied.  But  in  earlier  days  such  traffic  was  of  smaller 
account ;  the  local  crafts,  which  still  flourish  in  small  towns 
and  villages,  those,  e.g.,  of  the  blacksmith,  the  wheelwright, 
the  cobbler,  are  more  typical  of  the  craftsman’s  function  in 
the  early  ages  of  settlement.  What  the  roads  did  for  him  was 
to  spread  the  knowledge  needful  for  his  craft.  Progress  would 
have  been  slow  indeed  if  each  workshop  had  had  to  discover 
its  own  tools  ;  knowledge  was  borrowed,  carried  from  town 
to  town  and  country  to  country  (17),  the  craftsman  spent  a 
few  years  of  his  life  as  a  journeyman,  learning  day  by  day  to 
perfect  his  skill  and  take  back  home  the  latest  “  mysteries  of 
the  craft.”  Our  sense  of  proportion  has  been  distorted  by  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  commerce  in  later  periods  of 
history.  The  craftsman’s  function  in  society  can  never  be 
rightly  discerned  if  we  picture  him  as  working  for  a  general 
market  (18)  ;  he  belongs  to  a  community  where  each  family 
knows  the  affairs  of  the  neighbours,  and  contributes  to  the 
common  welfare  by  exchange  of  service.  It  is  only  when  the 
crafts  become  more  specialized,  when  the  outer  world  intrudes 
upon  the  local  life,  that  the  sale  of  surplus,  both  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  and  of  manufactured  products,  becomes  a  domin¬ 
ating  factor  in  civilization. 

4.  The  Dealer  and  his  Function. 

Now  just  as  the  attainment  of  a  surplus  in  the  homestead 
made  it  possible  to  evolve  craftsmanship  as  a  social  agency 
apart  from  husbandry,  so  a  further  accumulation  of  surplus 
led  both  peasant  and  craftsman  to  exchange  some  of  their 
surplus  for  goods  which  they  themselves  could  not  produce 
or  manufacture.  These  goods  may  be  what  are  called 
luxuries,  such  as  gratify  appetite  or  foster  the  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture  (see  p.  g  above)  in  art,  war,  or  religion  ;  or  they  may  take 
the  form  of  capital,  better  tools,  cheaper  food  or  clothing, 
which  enable  the  worker  to  add  once  more  to  the  surplus. 
The  point  to  make  clear  is  that  the  primitive  visible  process  of 
exchange  by  barter  which  in  the  homeliest  society  is  always 
proceeding  between  the  members  becomes  in  the  course  of 
generations  a  separate  calling,  carried  on  by  persons  who 
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travel  for  the  purpose.  The  pedlar  and  his  pack  precede  the 
tradesman  and  his  shop,  for  at  first  there  is  not  enough  trade 
in  one  place  to  support  a  business  ;  and  yet  the  few  customers 
that  are  to  hand  require  articles  fetched  from  a  distance.  At 
first  the  process  is  literally  one  of  exchange,  and  survives  even 
to-day  in  the  rag-and-bones  man  who  will  give  salt  (one  of  the 
earliest  of  demands)  in  return  for  derelict  pots  and  pans  ;  at 
an  early  date  in  civilization  coins  are  invented  not  only  as 
standards  of  value  and  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  to  enable 
the  dealer  to  negotiate  useful  exchanges  between  parties  at  a 
distance.  We  use  the  word  “  trader  ”  and  trade  ”  to 
indicate  the  function  of  the  man  of  commerce  or  shopkeeper, 
but  in  our  English  vocabulary  there  is  some  confusion  of 
terms.  A  trade,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  path 
which  a  man  “  treads  ”,  that  is  to  say,  his  occupation  as  a 
traveller  with  goods ;  this  original  sense  is  kept  in  the  terms 
Trades’  Union  and  Trade-winds.  But  the  term  “  trader  ” 
is  often  used  to  indicate  an  exchanger,  a  man  who  makes  a 
deal.  So  to  avoid  ambiguity  we  will  call  this  class  of  men, 
dealers,  whether  hawkers,  shopkeepers  or  merchants.  The 
dealer,  at  a  period  long  before  our  ancestors  came  to  England, 
was  known  to  civilization  as  an  essential  element  in  the  social 
and  economic  order  ;  in  many  isolated  communities,  no  doubt, 
men  had  little  use  for  his  wares,  but  so  soon  as  the  means  of 
communication  permitted  and  an  excess  of  surplus  had  been 
created  the  dealer  would  be  added  to  their  social  resources. 
Long  before  the  Angles  crossed  to  Britain  the  ships  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  had  dealt  with  the  men  of  Cornwall  for  tin.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  dealer’s  function,  his  very  existence,  depends 
upon  an  ever-increasing  growth  of  surplus.  Let  the  surplus 
be  destroyed,  either  by  loss  of  man  power,  by  decay  of  crafts, 
by  visitations  of  plague,  or  war,  and  the  dealer,  instead  of  being 
a  necessary  agent  of  progress  maintained  by  and  for  surplus, 
becomes  a  burden  to  society,  since  he  directly  contributes 
nothing  to  the  increase  of  the  daily  bread.  This  position 
enables  one  to  realize  the  acute  distrust  felt  by  peasants  and 
craftsmen  towards  dealers  all  over  the  globe.  For  with  every 
advance  in  means  of  travel,  every  advance  in  the  complexities 
of  credit  and  exchange,  the  dealer  secures  more  power.  If 
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by  unfair  bargaining  or  by  tlie  wide  extension  of  his  trans¬ 
actions  he  secures  a  large  share  of  surplus  he  may  transfer 
this  surplus  from  place  to  place,  injuring  one  community  for 
the  benefit  of  another.  The  more  powerful  he  becomes  the 
more  is  he  found  to  be  indispensable,  and  in  a  later  chapter 
(see  p.  92)  we  shall  note  how  the  evolution  of  his  activities 
came  to  overshadow  the  other  elements  in  industrial  progress. 

This  feature  in  industrial  history  makes  it  important  to  be 
resolutely  clear  about  the  social  and  moral  function  of  the 
dealer.  He  evolves  as  a  separate  agent  along  with  the  other 
two  parties,  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  to  enable  surplus  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  three  :  the  “  willing 
seller  the  “  willing  buyer”,  and  the  dealer,  the  equally 
willing  exchanger.  Commerce  from  first  to  last  evolves  as  a 
desire  for  mutual  benefit,  not  for  the  selfish  advantage  for 
any  one  of  the  three.  It  is  obvious  that  this  social,  brotherly, 
act  of  exchange  can  readily  be  converted  into  an  engine  of 
fraud  and  oppression  ;  from  the  earliest  times  this  was  realized 
and  the  conscience  of  mankind  denounced  the  greedy  bar¬ 
gainer,  who  either  by  superior  knowledge  ("cunning”  as  we 
now  call  it)  or  by  excessive  power  secured  an  unjust  advantage. 
In  later  ages  the  common  mind,  especially  among  those  who 
enjoyed  and  controlled  wealth,  became  corrupted ;  laws  of 
“  supply  and  demand  ”  (see  p.  109)  were  discovered  and 
developed  into  rules  of  commercial  art  by  which  the  dealer 
may  see  his  way  to  secure  for  himself  an  excessive  share  of 
surplus,  in  the  face  of  the  other  parties  to  his  bargains,  each 
of  whom,  under  such  laws,  will  behave,  to  use  the  speech  of 
our  forefathers,  like  “  cozeners  ”.  However  much  our  modern 
ways  of  thought  may  be  obsessed  by  this  so-called  practical 
philosophy,  we  must  be  clear  that  “  exchange  is  no  robbery  ”  ; 
and  that,  so  far  as  the  progress  of  mankind  depends  upon 
exchange,  the  principle  by  which  the  dealer  lives  must  con¬ 
form  in  the  long  run  to  a  higher  law  based,  not  on  “  unchecked 
competition  ”,  but  on  well-being.  The  epochs  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned  knew  nothing  of  such  laws,  either  of  their 
partial  truth  or  of  their  fundamental  fi/z-iquity.  When  society, 
as  in  years  of  war  and  famine,  is  faced  with  an  upheaval  of 
industry,  the  State  ignores  the  principle  of  competition  and 
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demands  a  share  of  Excess  Profits  from  those  who  acquire 
more  than  their  share  of  surplus  (180). 

5.  Trade  and  Education. 

We  can  easily  see  why  the  arts  of  exchange  lie  remote  from 
the  mind  of  the  husbandman  and  craftsman.  The  simple 
villager  is  habituated  to  deal  with  material  and  with  tools ; 
to  handle  his  fellow-men  in  commerce  demands  novel  qualities 
of  mind  for  which  his  experience  affords  no  guide.  Still  more 
is  this  the  case  with  children  and  young  people.  They  are 
fascinated  by  animated  nature,  and  can  readily  find  interest 
in  sheep  and  cattle  ;  the  craftsman  and  his  tools  afford  equal 
pleasure ;  all  such  objects  centring  round  the  homestead 
create  vivid  interests  and  expand  the  mind  ;  the  open  face  of 
nature  also  finds  subconsciously  a  full  response  ;  but  the 
abstract  processes  of  barter  and  purchase  leave  them  cold. 
Certainly  an  interest  in  book-keeping  and  arithmetic,  as  well 
as  in  coins,  can  be  acquired  by  a  young  and  intelligent  mind, 
but  there  is  no  native  force  which  compels  the  normal  child  to 
excitement  over  bargains.  It  was  only  in  the  seventeenth 
century  when,  as  we  shall  see,  the  demands  of  commerce  made 
an  imperious  claim  on  English  society,  that  the  authorities 
first  made  it  incumbent  on  the  schools  to  impart  commercial 
arithmetic.  The  real  benefit  that  commerce  bestowed  upon 
the  young,  and  upon  all  homely  minds  whose  interests 
centred  round  the  homestead,  was  in  the  satisfaction  of 
curiosity,  in  hearing  strange  and  distant  news  brought  by  the 
road,  the  avenue  both  of  commerce  and  knowledge.  The 
trader  was  the  great  teacher  of  geography  :  he  came  from 
afar  ;  the  news  that  he  told  was  as  precious  as  the  goods  which 
he  carried  in  his  pack.  The  economics  of  trade  were  beyond 
the  child’s  range  but  the  general  idea  of  transport  was  analog¬ 
ous  to  the  idea  of  mechanical  power  :  the  one  assisted  his 
imagination  in  mastery  over  materials  while  the  other  enlarged 
his  vision  over  space.  This  primitive  type  of  merchantman 
is  still  with  us  :  there  are  thousands  of  men  and  a  few  women 
who  tramp  the  lanes  of  England  with  drapery  or  other  light 
wares,  relieving  the  tedium  of  lonely  cottages  and  villages 
by  combining  business  with  the  chatter  of  the  wayside.  Even 
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in  America,  where  the  post  carries  every  sort  of  goods  to  the 
remotest  hamlet  from  the  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago,  the 
pedlar  maintains  a  successful  competition. 

One  obstacle  had  to  be  overcome  before  the  village  com¬ 
munity  could  share  in  the  delights  of  commerce — as  we  have 
noted,  the  packman  and  the  packhorse  must  find  a  road.  No 
doubt  the  farmer  and  his  neighbour  needs  roads  of  a  sort,  but 
these  local  wants  are  easily  satisfied.  It  is  only  when  the 
foreigner  is  welcomed  within  your  borders  that  you  set  about 
to  pave  the  way.  All  great  conquerors  have  been  roadmakers, 
from  the  Roman  down  to  the  British  Force  in  Macedonia ; 
their  solid  highways  followed  with  little  deviation  the  course 
marked  out  by  the  merchantmen,  who  linked  up  hamlet  and 
city  and  port  from  time  immemorial.  Thus  the  road  has  been 
second  only  in  importance  to  language  as  the  civilizing  agent 
of  communication  between  man  and  man. 

6.  Culture  Follows  in  the  Wake  of  Commerce. 

The  child  whose  footsteps  were  bounded  by  the  dark  woods 
around  the  clearing  saw  in  imagination  the  track  which  led 
beyond  them  to  the  fairy  lands  of  which  the  trader  spoke.  He 
too  when  grown  in  years  would  travel  and  see  the  world. 
Others  beside  the  trader  opened  his  eager  eyes  to  romance. 
The  priest  was  a  traveller  too  ;  he  brought  the  divine  message 
from  that  historic  land  where  dwelt  the  successor  of  Peter  and 
from  a  country  still  more  remote,  from  pathways  once  trod  by 
the  Redeemer,  a  desolate  land  whence  came  the  Jews  who  had 
crucified  Him.  The  soldier  marched  along  the  road  and 
brought  extravagant  news  of  foreign  climes  ;  from  time  to 
time  husbandman  and  craftsman  must  drop  their  tools  and 
carry  weapons  in  the  service  of  their  lord,  following  the  roads 
whither  the  perils  of  war  might  invite  them.  These  roads 
were  dangerous  ;  robbers  and  outlaws  beset  them  ;  the  young¬ 
sters  who  longed  for  adventure  and  distinction  practised  with 
fearful  joy,  with  very  real  purpose,  the  use  of  bow  and  pike, 
so  that  they  might  be  ready  to  venture  forth  and  explore  a 
world  of  which  they  heard  so  much  and  knew  so  little.  The 
road,  finally,  carried  to  the  countryman  the  treasures  of  litera¬ 
ture  : — not  indeed  by  books  but  by  word  of  mouth ;  poetry 
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and  history,  song  and  narrative,  went  hand  in  hand.  The 
wandering  minstrel  found  favour  in  courts  and  palaces  but 
he  was  a  child  of  the  people,  learning  from  them  the  ballads 
handed  down  from  age  to  age  and  teaching  in  turn  the  new 
songs  which  he  had  acquired  on  his  travels.  The  common 
man  was  busy  enough  gaining  a  scanty  surplus  with  his  tools, 
but  there  were  feast  days  and  holidays  (see  pp.  68  and  155)  ; 
rude  drama,  boisterous  song,  plaintive  melody  found  some 
place  amid  the  trivial  round  The  children  danced  to  the  tune 
of  London  Bridge  is  broken  down  long  before  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  repaired  it ;  and  country  children,  here  and  there, 
still  sing  the  same  catch  to  the  same  old  tune. 

The  writer  is  conscious  that  in  these  first  chapters  emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  livelihood  rather  than  on  the  “  higher  ”  life. 
The  range  of  values  open  to  the  child  of  primitive  times  were 
certainly  not  exhausted  in  the  fields  we  have  touched  upon, 
even  though  we  include  the  culture  noted  in  this  last  para¬ 
graph.  A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  one  theme  of  the 
development  of  fear,  from  the  crude  animal  instinct  to  the 
repressive  role  which  it  played  in  all  early  religions  (compare, 
e.g.,  p.  140  below).  Light  is  thrown  upon  such  a  study  by  the 
new  psychology  which  helps  to  explain  the  nature  and  origin 
of  repressed  complexes  both  in  communities  and  in  individuals 
(19).  And  the  wealth  of  material  unearthed  by  scholars  from 
Scandinavian  and  Celtic  literature  should  enable  us  to  secure 
a  better  view  of  children's  social  heredity. 

But  the  emphasis  here  laid  on  economic  and  so-called  social 
conditions  is  designed.  For  we  are  leading  up  to  modern 
times,  to  a  civilization  which  has  tended,  so  far  as  children 
and  schools  are  concerned,  to  forget  the  foundations  of  liveli¬ 
hood  through  increase,  surplus,  and  craft  intelligence.  Hence 
it  is  only  in  the  next  chapter,  when  we  treat  of  a  society  which 
has  for  centuries  professed  a  Christian  creed,  that  we  pay 
more  regard  to  the  higher  values  and  interests. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  RULING  CLASSES  AND  THE  PROVISION 

OF  SCHOOLING 


i.  Warriors,  Priests,  Judges. 


WE  have  now  traced  in  briefest  outline  those 
economic  influences  which  shaped  the  mind  of  the 
common  man,  Celt  and  English  alike,  as  he  settled 
in  these  islands  and  flourished  for  many  generations.  In  all 
important  particulars  these  influences  persisted  not  only  in 
remote  villages  but  in  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  towns  and 
cities  until  the  crisis  of  The  Industrial  Revolution.  The 
minority  who  enjoyed  rank  and  power,  exempt  from  agricul¬ 
ture  and  trade,  need  separate  consideration,  for  although  they 
were  small  in  numbers  their  power  was  transcendent.  They 
could  not  finally  oppose  those  elemental  forces  which  sustain 
the  fabric  of  civilization,  for  they,  like  the  common  herd 
beneath  them,  depended  upon  the  increase  of  surplus,  the 
evolution  of  crafts  and  trade,  the  fellowship  of  a  settled  home 
and  a  community  of  neighbours  ;  but  they  could  regulate  the 
flow  ;  they  could  bind  and  loose.  If  they  willed  it  so,  a  whole 
countryside  might  be  delivered  over  to  fire  and  sword,  as  when 
William  of  Normandy  stamped  out  the  rebellion  of  the  North, 
or,  if  they  willed  it  otherwise,  woodland  and  marsh  could  be 
redeemed,  as  by  the  Cistercian  monks  when  they  settled  the 
Abbeys  of  Byland  and  Riveaulx  and  Kirkstall  in  that  same 
desolate  land  which  a  ruthless  conqueror  had  laid  waste. 
The  historians  have  therefore  been  partially  justified  in  con¬ 
fining  their  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  ruling  classes  :  warriors, 
priests  and  judges  have  been  the  principal  subjects  of  their 
researches.  We  must  follow  their  example  and  note  the 
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special  influences  that  moulded  the  youth  of  these  ruling 
classes  ;  they,  like  the  children  of  the  subject  classes,  behaved 
in  manhood  after  the  pattern  set  before  them  in  childhood. 

At  the  outset  let  us  repeat  what  was  noted  above  as  to  the 
universal  attitude  of  mind  which  guided  men  in  respect  of 
class  distinction.  It  seems  extraordinarily  difficult  to  dis¬ 
possess  our  thoughts  of  the  “  class-consciousness  ”  which  has 
been  realized  in  modern  times.  If  we  desire  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  facts  as  history  reveals  them,  we  must  distinguish 
sharply  between  our  own  view  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  and 
the  convictions  held  in  the  mind  of  our  ancestors.  The  very 
intensity  of  sympathy  with  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed 
felt  by  many  in  our  own  epoch  leads  some  men  to  miss  the 
instruction  which  history  can  afford  :  just  as  others,  lacking 
in  this  sympathy,  hope  to  justify  immoral  practices  by  appeal 
to  the  example  of  their  forbears. 

We  saw  that  the  function  of  leaders  and  captains  from 
earliest  days  rested  upon  an  indispensable  service,  viz.  :  the 
protection  of  the  husbandman  in  his  settlement.  The  need 
for  protection  arose  mainly  from  the  horrid  practices  of  war, 
and  these  in  turn  took  their  origin  in  the  lusts  of  men 
for  ostentation  and  luxury.  To  “  abolish  war  ”  was  im¬ 
possible  unless  men  could  agree  to  forgo  the  lusts  which  had 
started  humanity  on  its  fratricidal  course.  Happily  for  man¬ 
kind  the  warrior  was  not  always  fighting ;  he  was  not  a  mere 
fighting  machine  ;  indeed  long  ages  elapsed  in  Britain  before  a 
Standing  Army  evolved,  as  an  agent  for  the  public  weal  or 
for  national  ambition.  The  soldier  shared  not  only  in  the 
baser  passions  in  which  war  found  its  origin,  but  in  the  nobler 
ideals  of  his  kith  and  kin.  He,  like  them,  sought  to  reconcile 
the  enmities  of  men  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  with  the  laws  and  covenants  of  a  settled  society. 

We  must  therefore  frame  our  conception  of  these  ruling- 
classes  not  solely  from  their  military  status  but  from  their 
claim  to  rank  and  power  on  the  basis  of  service  :  firstly  as 
protectors,  secondly  as  ministers  of  religion,  and  thirdly  as 
judges,  composing  the  differences  between  man  and  man  (see 
p.  15  above).  For  each  of  these  functions  they  created  institu¬ 
tions,  edifices,  symbols,  traditions  other  than  those  appropriate 
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to  the  life  of  husbandman  and  craftsman.  No  man  questioned 
their  position  :  society  had  fallen  to  pieces  unless  the  rulers 
had  been  sustained  in  prestige  and  power.  Their  duties  and 
their  rights  appeared  as  “  natural  ”  as  were  the  courses  of 
the  stars. 

The  rich  man  in  his  castle, 

The  poor  man  at  his  gate. 

God  made  them,  high  and  lowly, 

And  ordered  their  estate. 

This  doggerel  verse  was  written  for  children  to  sing  in  the 
last  century  and  disfigures  a  graceful  hymn  of  praise  :  it  was 
felt  to  be  out  of  place  and  is  now  omitted  from  the  hymn-books  ; 
the  writer  was,  however,  just  carrying  forward  from  ancient 
days  the  sentiments  which  Old  England  accepted  more 
implicitly  than  this  hymn-writer  who  had  inherited  them. 

2.  The  Lower  Ranks  could  Rise. 

Now  while  these  distinctions  rested  firmly  in  the  mind  as 
elements  in  the  social  order,  they  were,  in  these  islands,  never 
carried  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  homogeneity  of  the  race.  Class 
in  Europe  has  never  been  wholly  identified  with  caste.  Where 
caste  prevails  a  man’s  birth  settles  absolutely  both  his  vocation 
and  his  social  rank.  In  the  Middle  Ages  of  Western  Europe 
the  fortune  of  birth  did  much  for  a  man,  more  than  it  does  in 
our  own  times,  but  there  was  no  absolute  exclusion  of  the 
lowly  born,  except  in  the  very  highest  ranks.  Thus  "  selec¬ 
tion  ”  by  merit  and  talent  played  some  part,  with  the  double 
advantage  that  it  opened  up  a  prospect  of  achievement  to 
ambitious  youth,  while  it  strengthened  the  vigour  of  the  upper 
classes  by  admitting  fresh  blood  to  their  families.  These 
benefits  are  familiar  to  all  students  of  social  history  and  have 
operated  as  powerful  factors  in  national  policy.  Indeed  one 
can  scarcely  speak  with  accuracy  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
large  tract  of  the  globe  as  being  a  nation  if  this  social  habit 
of  exchange  between  ranks  be  wholly  rejected.  Under  the 
formula  carriere  ouverte  aux  talents  it  appeared  as  one  of  the 
leading  motives  in  the  French  Revolution,  overturning  an 
effete  aristocracy  whose  stock  had  been  impoverished  by 
exclusion.  In  the  United  States  it  reappears  as  "  equality 
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of  opportunity”.  Nowadays  the  theory  of  the  proletariat 
disturbs  both  these  formulae  and  seeks  a  new  definition  of  a 
man  as  a  “  worker  ”  emancipated  from  any  mode  of  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  but  selection  will  never  cease  to  play  its  part  in 
social  organization  ;  leaders  will  always  be  in  request  and  they 
will  continue  to  accept  the  rewards  of  merit  and  the  insignia 
of  service,  although  a  democracy  may  exercise  the  prerogatives 
of  “referendum  and  recall”. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  three  privileged  classes  which  we 
have  distinguished  stood  in  close  relationship  the  one  to  the 
other.  Odo  of  Bayeux  is  a  bishop,  but  he  is  a  doughty 
wielder  of  the  mace ;  the  king  and  his  barons  dispense 
law  as  well  as  the  clergy,  albeit  the  clergy  struggle  fiercely 
with  the  secular  arm,  canon  law  against  common  law.  The 
three  alternatively  quarrel  each  with  the  other  and  combine 
their  forces  in  order  to  secure  the  privileges  of  power  and 
wisdom ;  and  each  of  them  draws  recruits  from  the  classes 
beneath.  We  know  little  at  first  hand  of  the  opportunities 
open  to  the  lowest  class  of  all,  the  serf  or  thrall ;  yet  even  the 
son  of  a  bondman  could  find  shelter  in  a  monastery,  where  all 
men  are  reckoned  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God  ;  or  he  could  be  set 
free  by  his  master  and  thus  make  a  start  on  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  ladder  by  becoming  a  husbandman,  farming  land  on  one 
or  other  of  the  prevalent  systems  of  tenure. 

The  rank  above  him  enjoyed  far  greater  opportunities. 
Mediaeval  history  offers  many  instances  of  men  who  sprang 
from  lowly  stock  to  lofty  positions  in  church  and  state  ;  and 
although,  as  we  saw,  ideas  of  an  educational  ladder  or  of  class- 
consciousness  were  absent  from  men’s  thoughts,  we  cannot 
deny  that  a  remote  prospect  of  social  achievement  was  always 
present  in  the  background  of  ambitious  youth.  Logically  we 
cannot  reconcile  the  acceptance  of  exclusive  ranks  alongside 
of  hope  of  advancement  for  the  lowly,  but  practical  life, 
then  as  now,  evaded  the  conclusions  of  logic. 

3.  The  Children  of  the  Knight  and  Squire. 

This  double  aspect  of  society,  strict  exclusion  in  rank  along 
with  mingling  of  classes,  follows  us  all  through  as  we  inquire 
into  the  influences  which  in  the  larger  sense  we  call  educational. 
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On  the  one  hand  it  was  important  for  children  to  grow  up  in 
the  circle  to  which  they  belonged.  Boys,  and  even  girls, 
were  often  sent  from  home  to  serve  in  the  castle  or  court  of 
some  superior  lord.  Where  a  dame  of  high  degree  or  a  baron 
or  bishop  of  approved  standing  could  be  found,  their  castle 
and  their  retinue  would  provide  the  nursery  for  a  succession 
of  children.  As  the  grown  man  could  claim  the  right  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers,  so  the  youth  must  be  educated  among  his 
peers  ;  their  modes  of  life,  their  public  interests,  their  language 
and  customs  must  be  his.  Only  by  such  association,  from 
childhood  onwards,  can  the  rising  generation  be  taught  the 
details  of  ceremony  and  courtesy  as  well  as  the  subconscious 
habits  of  an  exclusive  class.  The  men  of  religion  and  of  law 
adopted  a  like  procedure  :  both  classes  were  clerics,  masters 
of  Latin  and  of  such  other  learning  as  their  epoch  opened  up 
to  them.  So  the  child  dedicated  for  letters  must  be  discip¬ 
lined  in  early  life  to  serve  his  order ;  the  minutiae  of  duty  in 
the  baron’s  court  were  matched  by  the  thousand-and-one 
details  of  rubric  in  the  choir  stall  and  the  convent,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  arts  so  painfully  acquired  in  the  scriptorium, 
where  with  incredible  patience  monks  transcribed  the  records 
and  schooled  the  young  to  the  bondage  of  pen  and  ink.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  exclusivness  was  countered  by  a  breadth 
of  practical  experience  which  in  later  ages  are  denied  to  the 
well-born.  Castle  and  convent  both  kept  open  door  :  hus¬ 
bandman  and  craftsman  were  close  at  hand  ;  the  boys  and 
girls  of  higher  station  went  to  and  fro,  mingling  in  the  common 
interests  of  a  struggling  community.  The  child  of  a  baron  is 
as  inquisitive  as  the  child  of  a  peasant  :  the  miller  grinding 
his  father’s  corn,  the  tailor  making  his  fine  clothes,  are  teaching 
him  the  arts  of  life.  Tools  are  all  about  him ;  he  does  not 
guide  the  plough  or  sit  at  the  loom  ;  he  learns  about  them 
without  being  instructed.  Animals,  wild  and  tame,  are  his 
delight ;  one  of  these  epochs  was  named  “  the  age  of  chivalry” 
because  every  lady  and  gentleman  rode  on  horseback ;  the 
boy  who  could  not  groom  and  saddle  a  horse  could  never  be  a 
cavalier. 

This  education  was  not  designed  :  it  came  out  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  :  the  men  and  things  were  there  and  the  children  took 
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what  was  offered  them.  There  were  many  servants  ;  luxur¬ 
ious  parents,  then  as  now,  might  deprive  a  stupid  or  selfish 
child  of  much  that  others  would  acquire,  but  the  servants 
were  not  engaged  solely  to  wait  upon  the  child.  No  doubt 
the  children  of  princes  were  cherished  with  great  ostentation 
of  servility,  but  the  general  sentiment  of  our  forefathers,  in 
all  ranks  of  society,  was  quite  other  than  that  we  now  enter¬ 
tain.  The  difficulty  noted  above  of  dismissing  modern 
notions  from  our  minds  applies  to  this  problem  also  :  speaking 
in  general  terms  we  can  assert  that  children,  until  a  hundred 
years  ago,  were  not  regarded  as  requiring  the  ministrations 
of  tenderness,  except  when  they  were  sick.  We  assert  this 
while  recognizing  a  difference  in  all  epochs  between  the 
severity  of  most  fathers  and  the  indulgent  care  of  many 
mothers ;  recognizing  also  that  in  the  cult  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  we  have  a  new  attitude  towards  the  young,  unknown 
to  the  heathen  who  sacrificed  children  to  Moloch.  The  rite 
of  baptism  also  had  taught  a  reluctant  world  that  the  startling 
pronouncement  of  Jesus  about  “  becoming  as  little  children  ” 
forecast  a  conversion  which  some  day  might  overturn  the 
world.  But  Wordsworth  and  Froebel  were  not  yet :  men 
were  practical  and  children  were  naughty.  Among  the  humbler 
classes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  labour  of  children  was  indis¬ 
pensable  to  welfare ;  and  in  the  higher  ranks,  although  the 
child  was  not  wanted  in  the  fields  or  at  the  loom,  his  parents, 
by  universal  custom,  trained  him  to  render  service.  We  must 
not  conceive  of  the  mediaeval  castle  as  a  place  where  labour- 
saving  devices,  aided  by  skilful  servants,  could  be  relied  upon 
to  repel  dirt  and  disease  ;  to  be  clean  was  an  exclusive  pleasure 
for  the  upper  classes,  and  they  maintained  the  privilege  only 
by  incessant  oversight,  by  toil  in  which  children  took  their 
part  along  with  menials  and  the  women-folk.  Faint  survivals 
of  the  old-world  attitude  towards  the  young  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  fagging  system  of  Public  Schools,  where  the  new¬ 
comers  until  they  attain  to  rank  still  perform  some  remnants 
of  service  for  their  seniors. 

It  may  be  that  among  mediaeval  writings  there  may  be 
registered  some  exposition  of  theory  in  these  matters,  but  the 
present  writer  is  unable  to  trace  it.  Babees  Boke  and  other 
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reprints  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society  afford  an  excellent 
record  of  the  facts.  Men  did  not  study  development,  least 
of  all  child-development.  It  sufficed  for  them  to  approve  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  “  foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  child  ”,  and  to  cap  this  with  the  exhortation  of  St.  Paul  to 
“  put  away  childish  things  ”  as  soon  as  might  be.  They 
followed  the  dictates  of  custom  and  of  common  sense  :  there 
was  work  to  be  done,  any  amount  of  it,  simple  in  character, 
close  to  personal  needs  :  it  lay  within  the  capacity  of  little 
hands  and  feet ;  play  could  be  permitted  only  when  work  was 
fulfilled.  Any  other  theory  of  education  would  have  appeared 
as  a  monstrous  outrage  on  nature.  Least  of  all  would  the 
mediaeval  mind  have  comprehended  our  recent  theories  of 
Manual  Training,  whereby  the  up-to-date  teacher,  re-dis¬ 
covering  “  Hand  and  Eye  ”,  seeks  to  restore  to  sophisticated 
childhood  a  systematized  acquaintance  with  bench  and  saw. 
For  the  child  of  olden  times  tools  and  material  were  always 
to  hand  :  he  grew  up  with  them  all  unconscious  that  such 
resources  might  serve  to  cultivate  his  mind. 

To  this  reference  to  the  children  of  rank  who  did  their  share 
of  work  indoors  and  out  a  note  may  be  added  upon  the 
artisan  child  of  the  town.  The  pursuit  of  a  craft  in  early 
times  was  a  family  affair :  his  children  were  an  important 
supplement  to  the  labour  of  a  craftsman.  In  agriculture  this 
has  always  been  and  still  is  the  normal  condition  :  boys  and 
girls  alike  help  to  keep  the  farm  going.  In  the  towns  the  same 
procedure  was  natural  but  it  was  not  so  uniform,  for  a  variety 
of  trades  were  within  reach,  so  that  many  boys  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  finding  a  career  apart  from  the  domestic  circle. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages  arose  the  system  of 
apprenticeship,  binding  the  master  to  discharge  the  duties 
both  of  a  father  and  of  a  technical  trainer  to  the  lads  who 
enter  his  workshop  and  his  home  (20).  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  craft  a  succession  of  workers  were  provided  whose 
training  was  strictly  supervised  by  the  gild ;  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  standpoint  a  system  both  of  moral  and  of  technical 
discipline  was  evolved  which  accorded  with  the  temper  of 
severity  characteristic  of  our  forefathers  in  their  treatment 
of  the  young.  Such  a  system  of  education  stood  the  test  of 
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time,  and  although,  as  we  shall  see,  the  decay  of  the  gilds  led 
to  minor  variations  in  later  centuries  the  principles  on  which 
it  rested  stood  their  ground.  It  was  not  until  the  era  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  followed  by  the  growth  of  a  national 
system  of  schooling,  that  a  new  orientation  of  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem  of  apprenticeship  became  inevitable  (comp.  pp.  98-100). 

4.  The  Girl  in  the  Home  and  the  Church. 

Let  us  look  further  into  the  environment  of  children  of 
rank.  We  must  sharply  distinguish  the  two  sexes,  for  the 
whole  course  of  civilization  ever  since  man  had  taken  to 
settlement  through  agriculture  had  given  different  direction 
to  the  ideals  of  the  boy  and  the  girl.  It  is  true  that  among 
the  upper  classes  a  few  ladies  of  rank  exercised  influence  in 
politics  and  that  a  considerable  proportion  found  their  voca¬ 
tion  in  the  convent  or  the  nunnery  instead  of  in  marriage  ; 
but  for  the  normal  life  the  dictum  that  “  the  woman's  place 
is  the  home  ”  was  unquestioned.  From  earliest  infancy  this 
sphere  was  hers,  not  because  society  attributed  to  her  any 
inferiority  in  mental  power,  for  common  men  did  not  reason 
in  such  terms  ;  but  because  the  home  needed  her  both  for  the 
rearing  of  infants  and  for  all  the  duties  which  the  welfare  of  a 
homestead  demands.  These  duties  gave  opportunities  of 
intellectual  development  of  which  modern  life  tends  to  deprive 
the  home-worker  :  girls  pursued  “  home-lessons  ”  in  science 
and  art  which  the  secondary  school  in  these  days  cannot  rival. 
Since  1914  the  contrast  has  been  accentuated.  Headmis¬ 
tresses  of  High  Schools  have  recently  pointed  out  how  the 
studies  of  girls  in  middle-class  homes  are  being  affected  by 
the  claims  of  domestic  service  :  hired  servants  are  no  longer 
available  and  the  girls  have  to  share  the  burden  with  their 
mothers  instead  of  completing  the  tasks  prescribed  by  the 
school.  We  must  not  digress  to  consider  how  this  conflict 
between  school  and  home  can  be  adjusted ;  let  us  not,  how¬ 
ever,  depreciate  the  value  of  what  has  been  lost  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  new  social  order ;  we  may  even  speculate  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  restoring  to  children  some  of  those  benefits 
by  a  wiser  system  of  education.  For  all  students  of  social 
history  and  of  anthropology  are  agreed  that  civilization  owes 
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incalculable  benefits  to  the  skill  with  which  woman  in  the 
home  exploited  the  resources  at  her  disposal.  She  had  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  “  virtues  ”  of  the  plants  which 
grew  up  around  her,  of  the  qualities  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of 
the  animals,  both  wild  and  tame,  that  came  into  her  hands, 
of  the  wood  and  fibre  which  afforded  fuel  or  clothing.  When 
we  watch  to-day  the  indoor  labour  of  women  and  girls  we  see 
them  dependent  on  materials  and  tools  all  of  which  are  manu¬ 
factured  or  “  dressed/'  at  third  or  fourth  hand,  before  entering 
the  home.  The  labouring-saving  devices  which  are  now 
provided  by  outside  agencies  had  to  be  procured  by  the 
woman  herself.  Domestic  science,  in  all  its  branches,  as  well 
as  hygiene  and  nursing,  made  claims  on  her  intelligence  and 
resourcefulness  at  every  turn.  The  little  girl  was  kept  close 
to  these  pursuits  and  her  mental  expansion  in  curiosity  and 
contrivance,  in  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  found  in  this 
realm  the  main  opportunity.  This  we  repeat  was  education, 
not  registered  in  books  or  formulated  in  scientific  terms, 
but  communicated  in  direct  relation  to  the  affairs  of  daily 
life-experience  urgently  needed  for  the  common  welfare.  If 
she  belonged  to  the  higher  ranks  she  was  not  exempt  from 
such  experience  ;  she  needed  it  all  the  more  because  her  menials 
depended  on  her  control  and  her  wisdom  to  maintain  the 
household  in  health  and  decency.  Upon  her  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  her  organizing  capacity  a  whole  community 
had  perforce  to  rely  (20  a). 

When  the  girl  and  the  woman  stepped  over  the  threshold 
her  chances  of  further  education  were  not  so  extensive  as 
those  offered  to  the  boys ;  whatever  of  poetry  or  drama  came 
within  the  range  of  her  neighbourhood  she  would  share,  so 
far  as  her  leisure  and  her  status  permitted,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  such  interests  were  accessory  and  incidental.  Among 
the  fine  arts  she  worked  at  embroidery  and  tapestry  ;  poetry 
and  music  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  men,  the  strolling 
players,  who  wandered  from  place  to  place  ;  the  only  women 
who  roamed  free  were  the  daughters  of  gipsies.  Church 
liturgy  and  music  were  cultivated  in  the  convents,  but  even 
there  the  direction  was  in  the  hands  of  men. 

The  mention  of  religion  reminds  us  that  the  church  and  its 
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offices  maintained  a  greater  hold  on  most  women  than  on  the 
majority  of  men  ;  and  this  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  because 
those  who  are  excluded  from  the  “  world  ”  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  altar ;  the  inner  life  expands  in  faith  and  hope  when 
expansion  of  the  outer  life  is  repressed.  Secondly,  because 
the  man  with  all  his  authority  could  not  interfere  with  the 
education  of  infancy  :  the  mother  handed  the  baby  to  the 
priest  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  even  among  the  humblest 
folk  the  hovel  where  mother  and  child  were  sheltered  was  a 
sanctuary,  recalling  the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  No  doubt 
in  lighter  moments  women  would  share  with  the  men  in  the 
enjoyment  of  miracle-plays  and  even  in  the  stage-buffoonery 
which  so  grossly  travestied  the  sacred  mysteries,  but  in  those 
epochs  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  were  not  so  widely 
severed  as  they  appear  to  our  vision  (compare  p.  70  below). 
We  have  gained  much  by  a  higher  appreciation  of  logic  and 
reason  ;  we  have  lost  something  by  finding  mere  superstition 
in  the  simple  cults  which  served  our  forefathers  as  explanation 
of  the  unseen  and  the  eternal.  For  all  mediaeval  women  the 
cult  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  must  have  represented  a  desire 
and  hope  of  untold  value,  upheld  amidst  a  world  of  violence  and 
wrath  from  which  they  were  blessedly  excluded. 

5.  The  Boy  Out-of-doors  or  at  School. 

The  boy,  as  soon  as  he  could  walk,  found  his  education 
out-of-doors.  True,  there  were  schools,  and  we  shall  notice 
in  a  moment  the  function  which  they  discharged  :  no  one 
conceived  them  as  replacing  the  experiences  of  active  life. 
We  have  seen  that  children  took  their  share  of  work,  and  in 
many  homesteads  one  can  imagine  that  the  share  was  excessive : 
but  the  discipline  of  labour  has  seldom  proved  so  rigorous  as 
thoroughly  to  break  in  the  spirit  of  youth.  Agriculture  and  the 
crafts  were  there,  yet  the  woodland  was  close  at  hand ; 
hunting  would  be  a  dangerous  pursuit  for  the  sons  of  a  peasant ; 
but  life  was  cheap  in  those  days  and  weapons  were  handy, 
both  for  the  huntsman  and  the  man-at-arms.  An  active  life 
meant  a  violent  life  ;  the  conquering  races  held  their  own  by 
sheer  physical  force. 

Nowadays  we  prescribe  and  regulate  games  ;  we  preach 
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physical  exercise  as  something  to  be  imposed  on  young 
citizens  ;  we  anxiously  claim  in  our  schools  a  few  hours  per 
week  so  that  the  “  body  ”  may  be  kept  tit  as  the  tenement  of 
“  mind  ”.  Our  forefathers  had  no  need  for  such  philosophy  : 
every  boy  from  infancy  realized  that  strength  of  muscle, 
alertness  of  eye  and  nerve,  would  be  needed,  if  death  were 
to  be  escaped.  The  formal  training  of  gymnastics  as  practised 
at  Sparta  and  Athens  were  superfluous  in  a  society  and  in  a 
climate  which  showed  scant  mercy  to  the  unfit.  So  the  lad 
played  and  fought  with  his  comrades,  took  and  gave  wounds, 
mastered  domestic  animals  and  shot  the  wild  ones  when  he  got 
the  chance.  For  hygiene,  in  spite  of  the  dilligence  of  the 
women  folk,  he  cared  little  :  our  soldiers  in  the  recent  wars 
have  revived  an  experience  of  vermin  and  disease  which  in 
mediaeval  times  was  the  common  lot  of  man.  The  higher 
adventures  of  the  spirit  in  poetry,  religion  and  art  no  doubt 
made  their  appeal  in  adolescence  :  and  the  stimulus  to 
knowledge  which  we  have  emphasized  as  regards  girls  in  their 
home  education  was  equally  operative  among  boys  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  an  outdoor  life  ;  but  we  should  gravely 
err  if  we  underrated  the  compelling  claims  of  adventure  in  the 
use  of  weapons. 

For  those  who  declined  the  struggle,  either  because  of 
physical  weakness  or  of  the  appeals  of  a  higher  quality,  the 
clerical  career  was  open.  The  church  proclaimed  the  gospel 
of  peace,  although  the  message  was  often  spoken  in  halting 
language ;  so  to  all  whose  minds  turned  away  from  violence 
and  carnage,  to  all  who  sought  to  extend  the  bounds  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  to  find  solace  in  religion  and  art,  the  doors  of  the 
school  stood  open.  The  schools,  therefore,  served  as  the 
pioneers  of  the  higher  civilization  ;  this  was  their  ideal  purpose, 
and  explains  why  they  stood  in  so  close  a  relation  to  the 
Church.  This  gave  them  their  broad  character  as  places  of 
“  liberal  ”  education,  where  the  liberal  arts  of  grammar  and 
literature  could  be  pursued. 

Fathers,  however,  when  putting  their  children  to  school  were 
more  “  practical  ”,  as  they  often  are  in  these  days  when  de¬ 
ciding  whether  their  children  shall  attend  school  beyond  the 
minimum  age  imposed  by  law.  They  were  inclined  to  regard 
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the  school  (to  adopt  our  modern  phrase)  as  technological,  a 
fitting  place  to  prepare  the  lad  for  one  or  other  of  the  careers 
open  to  the  man  who  knew  Letters.  Now  these  careers  were 
confined  to  men  ;  the  “  clerk  ”  of  all  descriptions  was  a  man, 
for  such  callings  involved  movement  from  place  to  place  and 
it  was  only  women  of  rank,  provided  with  a  retinue,  that  could 
get  about.  No  one  in  fact  would  think  of  putting  girls  to 
school  lessons,  for  what  use  could  they  make  of  Latin  in  the 
home  ?  It  was  enough  if  she  could  recite  the  Paternoster  and 
the  Creed  ;  the  words  of  devotion  could  be  mastered  by 
attending  the  offices  of  the  Church.  So  far  as  instruction  was 
open  to  women  it  was  evidently  connected  with  the  convent ; 
if  a  girl  was  dedicated  to  religion  she  might,  if  inclined  that 
way,  become  a  scholar  ;  the  learned  Abbess  and  Prioress  were 
not  unknown.  England  had  to  wait  till  the  sixteenth  century 
before  princesses  set  a  new  fashion  and  submitted  to  the  kindly 
discipline  of  a  Roger  Ascham ;  and  another  three  hundred 
years  before  the  rights  of  women  were  grudgingly  acknowledged 
in  the  realm  of  scholarship.  So  the  boys  went  to  school  if 
they  showed  an  oncoming  disposition  ;  even  the  son  of  a  thrall 
might  have  a  chance  if  the  lord  were  kindly  and  the  priest 
took  an  interest  in  the  lad. 

6.  Controversy  as  to  “  Free  ”  Schooling. 

Our  current  distinctions  between  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  between  free  and  fee-paying  education,  cannot  be 
transferred  to  an  earlier  epoch.  School  foundations  have  been 
thoroughly  explored  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  there 
have  been  great  controversies  as  to  the  intent  of  pious 
founders  in  giving  to  many  of  them  the  title  of  Free  School 
(scholce  liber ce).  The  discussion  has  excited  lively  interest 
because  of  its  bearings  upon  current  issues  in  English  educa¬ 
tional  politics.  Schools  are  now  more  appreciated  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago  ;  they  are  regarded  by  some  as  laying  a 
heavy  burden  on  rates  and  taxes ;  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  intention  of  our  forefathers  in  establishing  Free  Schools 
was  to  afford  a  “  free  ”  education,  including  the  maintenance 
of  those  in  need,  the  argument  for  adopting  such  a  policy  for 
children  of  the  present  day  would  be  strengthened.  The 
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present  writer  cannot  see  any  great  force  in  the  argument 
since  the  plea  for  schooling  of  the  right  kind  is  abundantly 
justified  in  the  twentieth  century  without  appealing  to  the 
fourteenth.  The  argument,  however,  has  taken  a  more 
practical  turn,  The  lands  and  other  endowments  bequeathed 
to  these  institutions  were  sometimes  of  small  value  in  the  era 
when  the  bequest  was  made,  but  the  increase  of  land  values 
since  those  days  has  created  estates  which  might  support  many 
thousands  of  needy  scholars.  If  it  could  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  an  impartial  umpire  that  the  poor  have  been 
robbed  for  the  benefit  of  wealthier  classes,  justice  demands 
restoration.  Now  no  one  can  dispute  that  men  of  power  were 
all  too  ready,  then  as  now,  to  cast  covetous  eyes  upon  landed 
property  :  the  unhappy  story  of  enclosures,  from  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  onwards,  is  enough  to  convince  anyone  that 
the  rights  of  the  poor  man  were  held  in  small  account.  If 
the  intentions  of  pious  founders  in  earlier  days  were  to  be 
literally  fulfilled  many  thousands  of  acres  would  now  be  handed 
back  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  who  were  designated  to 
administer  them.  We  can  take  it  for  granted  that  the  many 
revolutions  in  rent  rolls  which  have  been  witnessed  since  the 
days  of  the  Tudors  have  ignored  the  pious  intentions  of 
the  founders — in  schooling  as  in  matters  of  larger  moment. 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  employment  of  the 
term  “  Free  School  ”  can  bear  all  the  weight  that  has  been  put 
upon  it.  Those  who  hold  that  “  freedom  ”  for  such  a  school 
meant  exemption  from  payments  are  transferring  to  the 
mediaeval  mind  a  point  of  view  which  is  peculiar  to  the  modern 
world.  Schooling  in  the  nineteenth  century  became  a  very 
costly  affair  ;  burdensome  on  the  poor  because  it  deprived  the 
parent  of  his  children’s  labour,  on  the  middle  class  because  its 
increasing  efficiency  made  a  good  education  only  attainable 
at  considerable  cost.  Hence  every  one  came  to  look  at  the 
institution  in  terms  of  its  cost ;  this  point  of  view  became 
more  and  more  evident  when  public  opinion  decreed  that  every 
child  should  be  required  to  attend.  Now  we  hold  that  such 
considerations  were  remote  from  the  ideas  of  mediaeval 
founders.  Schooling  was  by  no  means  a  costly  affair  ;  if  one 
or  two  boys  in  a  poor  man’s  family  were  inclined  to  learning  the 
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pecuniary  loss  would  not  be  grievously  felt,  especially  as  the 
lad  would  never  be  so  absorbed  in  his  lessons  as  to  be  released 
from  sharing  to  some  extent  in  labour.  Until  recent  times 
holidays  were  arranged  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  harvest,  when 
nearly  all  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  turned  out  into  the 
fields.  The  purpose  of  the  school  was  very  different  from  our 
modern  conception  :  if  we  can  fit  our  current  phraseology  into 
the  scheme,  we  should  describe  the  curriculum  as  secondary 
or  technical,  equipping  the  lad  for  one  or  other  branch  of  the 
clerical  calling,  as  priest  or  monk,  as  scholar  or  man  of  law. 
Children  from  the  highest  classes,  sons  of  the  nobility,  would 
seldom  attend  these  schools,  except  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two 
before  entering  on  the  services  of  some  lord  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
scholars  would  come,  as  they  have  always  done  until  the 
present  age,  from  what  we  should  now  call  the  middle  class, 
from  homes  above  the  rank  of  serf  but  below  the  nobility  (21). 

How  then  does  the  matter  stand  as  regards  payment  of 
school  pence  or  other  fees  ? — Custom  appears  to  have  varied. 
In  some  instances  the  schoolmaster  was  maintained  wholly 
by  the  endowment ;  certainly  this  was  the  case  in  schools 
where  children  shared  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  In  some 
deeds  of  bequest  the  fee  to  be  paid  by  pupils  is  specified  ;  in 
many  others  no  mention  of  payment  can  be  traced.  It  seems 
clear  that  custom  varied  from  place  to  place  and  from  age  to 
age  ;  people  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  tithes  and  fees  to  the 
clergy  for  all  sorts  of  services,  just  as  they  paid  dues  to  their 
lord,  and  there  was  no  popular  sentiment  against  the  propriety 
of  paying  for  instruction  ;  on  the  other  hand  there  was  every 
reason  for  accepting  the  offices  of  the  teacher  without  proffer¬ 
ing  a  fee,  if  the  cost  were  otherwise  provided.  But,  it  will 
be  said,  what  did  the  good  folk  mean  by  describing  a  school 
as  “  free  ”,  if  school  pence  were  demanded  before  admittance  ? 
The  puzzle  is  explained  by  keeping  to  the  records  themselves 
and  remembering  that  these  were  written  in  mediaeval  Latin 
and  not  in  modern  English.  The  scholars  who  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  matter  tell  us  that  Scholce  Libera  can  be  translated 
in  two  ways,  meaning  either  a  school  whose  curriculum  is 
liberal  (hence  our  term  “liberal  education  ”  ),  or  a  school 
whose  scholars  attended  from  the  “  liberty  ”,  i,e„  from  the 
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area  for  which  the  school  was  designed.  The  late  Mr.  A.  F. 
Leach,  who  devoted  great  labour  to  the  study  of  mediaeval 
foundations,  advocates  the  first  rendering.  He  connected  the 
specific  institution  called  a  Free  School  with  the  design  to 
provide  what  we  should  now  call  a  ”  general  liberal  ”  education 
as  distinct  from  the  Song  Schools  or  other  places  where 
children  were  definitely  accepted  to  aid  the  services  of  the 
Church.  The  studies  in  a  Free  School  as  thus  defined  were  to 
offer  an  instruction  which  would  fit  a  boy,  if  he  so  desired,  to 
become  a  scholar  without  destining  him  forthwith  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Church.  Boys,  and  occasionally  even  girls,  were 
offered  the  chance  of  learning  Latin,  including  all  the  culture 
associated  with  that  language,  without  being  pledged  to 
renounce  “  the  world  When  it  is  remembered  how  rigidly 
men  were  severed  by  rank  and  occupation  it  can  easily  be 
understood  that  this  offer  of  “  free  ”  schooling  (after  about 
1380)  helped  to  win  the  adhesion  of  a  laity  that  was  suspicious 
and  resentful  of  ecclesiastical  power,  although  submissive  to 
Church  ordinances.  The  position  can  be  paralleled  at  the 
present  day  :  children  are  offered  a  “  free  ”  education  in 
secondary  schools,  and  later  in  training  colleges,  but  this 
freedom  is  often  coupled  with  a  binding  obligation  to  serve 
as  teachers  after  the  training  is  completed.  In  this  case  also 
we  have  an  education  offered  which,  while  free  from  cost, 
is  tied  to  a  specific  service  to  the  State,  just  as  some  of  the 
mediaeval  provision  for  schooling  was  tied  to  the  Church. 

This  interpretation  of  Scholce  Libercz  is  questioned  by  Mr. 
Parry,  a  more  recent  investigator,  who  presents  the  alter¬ 
native  position.  He  points  out  that  most  schools  were 
founded  to  supply  local  needs  ;  every  parish  was  as  jealous 
of  its  privileges  as  local  committees  are  to-day  ;  one  school¬ 
master  could  only  teach  a  few  boys  and  if  foreigners  from 
neighbouring  areas  were  to  intrude  the  rights  of  local  families 
were  being  invaded.  A  very  similar  position  is  witnessed  to¬ 
day  where  the  reputation  of  a  University  or  Technical  College 
attracts  large  numbers  of  students  from  abroad,  and  in  schools 
established  by  a  local  authority  which  is  found  convenient 
for  the  attendance  of  scholars  residing  across  the  border.  So 
Mr.  Parry  translates  5 choice  Liberce  into  “  Local  School  free 
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of  access  ”  to  children  residing  within  the  bounds.  Sometimes 
the  device  of  payment  would  be  adopted  to  distinguish  the 
outsider  who  was  mulcted  in  a  fee  from  the  native  who  came 
off  scot  free,  but  the  essence  of  the  provision  lay  not  so  much 
in  the  fact  of  payment  as  in  the  anxiety  for  the  children  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  secure  prior  benefits  from  the  endow¬ 
ment. 

It  may  well  be  that  both  interpretations  are  justified. 
Usage  permitted  of  the  term  Scholce  being  employed  both  for  an 
institution  with  its  building,  and  for  a  plan  of  study  pursued 
by  a  group  of  scholars  ;  while  the  Latin  Liber  was  as  capable 
of  as  many  varieties  of  meaning  as  the  English  adjective 
“  free  ”  than  which  no  term  in  the  Englishman’s  vocabulary 
has  been  more  abused. 

7.  The  Purpose  of  the  Schools. 

The  dispute  serves  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  there  were 
plenty  of  schools,  with  variety  of  type.  It  would  appear  that 
all  large  towns  and  most  villages  supported  a  school  and  that 
they  were  frequented  by  as  large  a  proportion  of  boys  as  were 
found  in  schools  at  later  periods  right  up  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  supplied  as  we  say  "  a  felt  want  ”  and  the 
people  were  grateful ;  no  one  in  those  days  spoke  of  the 
"  failure  of  education  The  main  function  of  many  schools 
was  to  enable  boys  to  speak  and  to  write  Latin — a  severe 
task  for  unruly  youth  ;  and  harsh  discipline  was  needed  to 
secure  “  results  No  one  questioned  the  propriety  of  flogging 
as  the  penalty  for  error  ;  the  custom  of  the  times  admitted 
of  brutal  severity  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
Such  customs  cannot  be  quoted  either  as  justifying  the  aboli¬ 
tion  or  the  retention  of  corporal  punishment  in  modern  society ; 
manners  are  softened,  and  the  ferocious  violence  with  which 
our  forefathers  let  loose  their  anger  only  survives  as  a  sign 
of  barbarity.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  children,  at  any 
rate  of  British  stock,  have  a  native  repugnance  against  chas¬ 
tisement  ;  their  attitude  in  this  is  governed  by  the  sentiments 
of  the  circle  in  which  they  are  brought  up.  Most  boys  still 
prefer  to  feel  the  tawse  or  the  cane  rather  than  to  suffer  the 
stinging  abuse  which  a  teacher  clever  with  the  tongue  can 
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administer  to  a  sensitive  child.  The  teacher  in  the  mediaeval 
school  could  use  both  weapons,  the  stick  and  the  tongue,  with 
unrestricted  freedom.  Boys  who  went  to  school  expected 
to  be  scolded  and  beaten  ;  but  such  treatment  was  the  normal 
lot  of  childhood  ;  when  the  boy  grew  up  he  would  have  his 
turn. 

The  main  point  to  keep  clear  about  is  that  there  was  no 
social  pressure  inducing  those  to  attend  whose  inclinations 
looked  elsewhere.  From  one  standpoint  this  was  unfor¬ 
tunate,  because  many  a  bright  and  lively  boy  might  have 
risen  to  distinction  and  to  a  sphere  of  social  service  if  he  had 
been  compelled  to  overcome  the  initial  drudgeries  of  book 
learning  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  schools  were  relieved  from 
the  attendance  of  dunces,  as  our  fathers  unkindly  called  the 
lads  who  refused  to  drink  from  the  fount  of  learning.  Now¬ 
adays  there  is  an  increasing  pressure  of  public  opinion  which 
stimulates  every  boy  and  girl  to  gain  distinction  in  study  if 
he  shows  any  inclination  at  all ;  we  sometimes  forget  that  this 
social  trend  towards  schooling  is  of  recent  date  ;  it  grew  very 
slowly  during  the  last  century  and  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  in  any  class  of  society  its  force  is  so  great  as  those  who 
esteem  it  are  inclined  to  suppose.  At  any  rate  during  the 
Middle  Ages  the  trend  of  opinion  was  quite  otherwise.  It  was 
no  reproach  to  be  illiterate  ;  humane  studies  and  the  use  of 
books  were  a  technological  pursuit,  like  chemistry  or  algebra 
in  our  day.  The  boy  who  took  to  them  became  a  cleric,  not 
always  a  priest,  but  a  person  associated  more  or  less  with  the 
clergy  whose  ranks  embraced  nearly  every  one  who  could  read 
and  write.  No  one  in  such  periods  looked  to  the  school  as  a 
place  where  the  mind,  as  a  separate  entity,  could  be  trained  ; 
centuries  passed  before  schoolmasters  invented  theories  of 
curricula  to  persuade  an  unbelieving  generation  that  learning 
produces  specific  types  of  mental  ability.  A  learned  clerk 
served  your  baron,  and  even  your  merchant,  somewhat  as  a 
shorthand-typist  serves  them  to-day — he  wrote  his  master’s 
letters.  He  did  more  than  that,  however ;  he  had  first  to 
peruse  the  letters  that  arrived  before  he  read  them  aloud  ; 
this  gave  him  a  power  over  events  which  at  last  compelled 
men  of  title  and  office  to  master  the  three  R’s.  Hence  when 
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The  New  Learning  brought  a  fresh  impetus  to  scholastic 
endeavour  public  opinion  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
took  a  step  forward  ;  it  became  the  proper  thing  for  a  boy  of 
birth  and  breeding  to  acquire  the  rudiments ;  the  Tudor 
princes  were  all  good  scholars,  and  their  example  did  much  to 
favour  the  notion  that  a  dunce  would  grow  up  to  be  a  fool. 

8.  The  Old  Times  and  the  New. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  schools  in  a  chapter  concerned  with 
the  ruling  classes  because  society,  then  as  now,  made  use  of 
learning  to  extend  the  resources  by  which  men  can  rule  over 
their  fellows.  Over  against  the  secular  arm,  prince,  baron, 
knight,  stood  the  spiritual  arm,  entrenched  behind  the  sanc¬ 
tities  of  religion  and  the  profundities  of  scholarship.  In 
their  essential  nature  neither  religion  nor  learning  are  alien 
to  the  common  man,  but  their  progress  seemed  to  demand  a 
separation  from  “  the  world  ”  which  in  its  effects  was  as 
definite  as  the  rank  of  the  exalted  layman.  We  have  pictured 
this  separation  as  creating  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  between 
class  and  class,  and  yet  we  recognize  that  the  conditions  of  local 
life,  of  industry  and  agriculture,  brought  all  classes  into  close 
relationship  ;  each  community  of  village  or  manor,  town  and 
city,  realized  a  vigorous  corporate  existence,  remote  from 
the  social  habits  of  our  age.  For  we  live  on  the  large  scale, 
with  railways  and  newspapers  establishing  impersonal  relations 
between  multitudes.  The  modern  child,  in  spite  of  his 
interest  in  what  is  visible  and  immediate,  is  influenced  from 
infancy  by  contacts  which  reach  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
native  land  and  extend  over  the  globe.  He  attends  schools 
controlled  by  the  State  ;  much  of  his  food  comes  to  him  in 
tins  ;  his  fire  burns  with  fuel  whose  origin  is  a  dark  mystery  ; 
his  clothing  comes  from  a  shop  whose  resources  are  equally 
remote.  These  mysteries  do  not  trouble  him,  any  more  than 
the  mysteries  of  religion  and  learning  distressed  a  mediaeval 
boy ;  but  his  entire  outlook  on  life  rests  upon  a  different 
conception.  Things  come  to  him  in  these  days  at  second 
hand,  at  third  hand  ;  he  takes  them  for  granted,  but  does  not 
know  them  ;  the  school  attempts  to  afford  “  object  lessons  ” 
or  other  substitutes  for  direct  experience,  but  the  discourse  of 
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a  teacher  or  of  a  book  does  not  replace  the  knowledge  that 
comes  by  sight  and  sound  and  touch.  We  must  not  say  that 
our  children  are,  on  the  balance,  less  equipped  for  their 
journey  through  life  than  their  predecessors  in  the  days  gone 
by,  for  a  new  civilization  demands  new  powers.  On  the  other 
hand  we  cannot  boast  of  the  achievements  of  the  last  hundred 
years  or  so  as  if  these  afforded  adequate  compensation  for 
interests  and  methods  that  have  been  forfeited.  We  must 
pursue  the  study  further  and  witness  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
progress  through  the  intervening  centuries  and  see  whether 
the  course  of  evolution  may  suggest  the  possibility  of  restoring 
the  balance  between  the  new,  which  is  so  very  new,  and  the 
old,  which  was  so  very  old. 

For,  after  all,  the  problems  of  the  olden  time  are  still  with 
us.  The  surplus  store  of  food  and  clothes  must  still  be  found, 
although  it  has  to  be  brought  from  Canada  or  Africa  ;  the 
skill  of  the  craftsman  still  claims  its  due,  although  the  machine- 
hand  in  his  factory  appears  to  thrust  aside  the  tool  and  the 
bench  ;  the  servilities  of  mediaeval  classes  are  disappearing, 
but  the  service  of  man  to  man  abides  and  its  ethics  must  be 
adjusted  to  a  new  social  order.  If  we  can  learn  anything 
at  all  from  history,  it  must  be  in  the  recognition  of  fundamental 
and  enduring  needs  which  the  children  of  England  discover 
to-day  as  much  as  in  epochs  when  steam  and  factory  were 
unknown. 


CHAPTER  V 


MERRIE  ENGLAND 
i.  A  Prosperous  People. 

OUR  main  theme  thus  far  has  been  concerned  with  the 
livelihood  and  occupations  of  English  folk  during 
six  centuries,  from,  say,  850  to  1450,  for  we  hold  that 
these  interests  exercised  a  potent  influence  on  the  qualities 
of  mind  and  character  possessed  by  the  young,  and  continued 
to  play  their  part  in  the  social  inheritance  during  succeeding 
epochs.  Incidentally  we  have  referred  to  interests,  both  of 
a  lighter  and  of  a  deeper  kind,  that  relieved  the  monotony  of 
existence  and  also  held  out  the  promise  of  a  fairer  and  a 
better  world.  We  must  dwell  upon  these  aspects  of  life  more 
fully,  for  it  is  in  such  interests,  in  recreation  and  play  on  the 
one  hand  and  in  the  cultivation  of  ideals  on  the  other  hand,  that 
we  can  trace  the  progress  of  what  can  properly  be  called 
education.  Mediaeval  men  had  little  conception  of  progress , 
as  a  theory  concerned  with  this  present  evil  world,  still  less 
of  personal  development  or  of  the  evolution  of  mankind  :  such 
ideas  only  became  current  in  the  lifetime  of  our  fathers. 
Nevertheless  their  practical  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
enabled  them  to  achieve  progress,  although  they  entertained 
no  large  view  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  immediate  action. 
Hence  when  we  compare  the  influences  which  surrounded  the 
young  in  850  with  those  to  be  observed  in  1450  we  recognize 
noteworthy  differences,  although  the  ground  plan  as  we 
sketched  it  above  rests  upon  the  same  foundation,  i.e.,  upon 
the  accumulation  of  surplus  through  husbandry  and  crafts, 
and  a  social  order  based  on  rank. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  progress  in  accumulation, 
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for  unless  men  had  been  able  to  get  more  out  of  the  earth  their 
other  achievements  would  have  been  impossible.  There  were 
still  in  1450  large  tracts  of  forest  and  marsh  which  were  left 
to  later  times  for  exploitation,  and  yet  there  had  all  along  been 
a  steady  clearing  of  land  for  pasture  and  arable.  By  the 
fourteenth  century  progress  in  this  direction  had  established 
the  first  great  industry  which  enriched  the  lords  of  England, 
the  export  of  wool.  And  the  home  market  was  supplied  before 
the  needs  of  the  Continent  were  studied.  The  weaver’s  loom 
was  busy  in  every  hamlet ;  clothing,  even  of  the  meanest 
classes,  was  very  different  from  what  sufficed  for  the  rude 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Not  only  was  more  land  brought  under  cultivation,  but  the 
art  of  farming  had  been  transformed.  One  can  scarcely 
speak  of  farming  as  an  elaborate  pursuit  in  the  early  days  of 
settlement ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  we  witness  all 
the  signs  of  what  we  now  call  agricultural  prosperity.  One 
cannot  point  to  any  outstanding  discoveries  or  inventions  ; 
the  improvements  consisted  in  constant  detailed  advance  on 
the  existing  provision,  aided  by  a  steady  decline  in  the  practices 
of  domestic  war.  The  stock  grew  in  size  ;  the  barns  and 
cowsheds  as  well  as  cottages  became  more  habitable  ;  the 
quality  and  variety  of  grain  and  vegetables  were  always  im¬ 
proving.  All  this  meant  that  the  capital  value  of  the  country 
was  multiplied.  The  stability  of  farming  industry  depends 
upon  the  steady  maintenance  year  after  year  of  an  improving 
soil  backed  up  not  only  by  labour  but  by  selected  stock  and 
efficient  dwellings,  along  with  tools,  fences,  and  drains.  We 
must  picture  England  as  making  an  appreciable  advance  every 
half-century  in  the  creation  of  new  capital.  No  doubt  an 
unjust  proportion  was  claimed  by  the  upper  ranks,  who 
spent  part  of  their  patrimony  in  luxury  ;  some  of  it,  however, 
went  to  maintain  an  increasing  portion  of  another  group  in 
society,  i.e.,  men  of  piety  and  learning  who  ministered  to  the 
higher  life. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  noting  such  progress  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  extent  to  which  men  moved  about,  recalling  what 
was  said  in  Chapter  II.  Dr.  Jessopp  (22),  speaking  of  the 
twelfth  century,  would  have  us  believe  that  a  large  part  of 
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the  population  were  always  on  the  move.  He  probably  ex¬ 
aggerates  and  yet  there  is  evidence  enough  of  steady  progress 
in  this  means  of  communication.  Villages  grew  into  boroughs 
and  boroughs  into  cities  ;  every  such  centre  depended  for  its 
growth  upon  the  roads  which  led  to  its  neighbours.  The 
records  are  full  of  complaints  about  the  neglect  of  highways  ; 
king  and  parliament  were  always  endeavouring  to  distribute 
more  fairly  the  burden  of  their  upkeep  and  to  punish  neglect. 
The  very  fact  that  complaints  were  so  loud  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  lively  interest  of  the  community  in  the  road  as  a  civil¬ 
izing  agent.  The  road,  the  town,  and  the  surplus  stand  in 
close  connection.  For  the  town  must  be  fed  and  the  larger  it 
grows  the  more  dependent  it  becomes  upon  security  of  trans¬ 
port  from  the  neighbourhood.  When  this  condition  is  ful¬ 
filled  the  town  can  harbour  quite  a  number  of  people  who 
contribute  nothing  to  the  surplus  ;  whereas  in  earlier  times 
the  clergy,  the  merchant,  the  minstrel,  the  baron  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  moving  partly  because  the  food  supply  in  any 
locality  was  scattered  ;  it  was  not  possible  for  a  crowd  to  stay 
in  one  place  without  devouring  all  its  substance.  During 
the  early  middle  ages  kings  and  barons  were  always  travelling, 
for  their  retinue  could  not  gather  enough  food  or  fuel  at  any 
one  spot  to  maintain  them  for  long  :  the  practice  survived 
till  Stuart  times,  and  yet  it  was  clear  that  even  by  1400  more 
settled  habits  were  coming  to  prevail.  The  same  roads 
which  were  needed  at  first  to  shift  a  retinue  from  abbey  to 
abbey  and  castle  to  castle  now  availed  to  replenish  the  stores 
of  food  and  materials  adequate  to  support  the  town  which 
grew  up  round  the  castle.  There  was  not  less  travelling  than 
before,  but  the  villages  and  small  towns  came  into  closer 
contact  with  the  larger  world  ;  boys  and  girls  in  the  fourteenth 
century  knew  far  more  of  what  was  going  on  both  in  England 
and  in  Europe  ;  and  their  parents  learnt  far  more  about 
crafts  and  commerce  than  was  possible  in  primitive  times.  We 
can  best  review  this  course  of  progress  by  giving  separate 
notice  to  the  following  topics  : — the  life  of  the  townsman  ; 
the  evolution  of  nationality  ;  the  popular  enjoyment  of  drama 
and  music  ;  and  the  ministrations  of  religion. 
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2.  Town  Life. 

The  darker  aspects  of  town  life  were  faithfully  pictured  by 
Dr.  Jessopp  (22). 

“  The  corporate  towns  were  ruled  in  all  cases  by  an  oligarchy. 
The  increase  in  the  population  brought  wealth  to  a  class,  the  class  of 
privileged  traders,  associated  into  guilds,  who  kept  their  several 
mysteries  to  themselves  by  vigilant  measures  of  protection.  Outside 
the  well  guarded  defences  which  their  trades  unions  constructed,  there 
were  the  masses — hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water — standing 
to  the  skilled  artisan  of  the  thirteenth  century  almost  precisely  as  the 
bricklayer’s  labourer  does  to  the  mason  of  our  own  time.  The  sedi¬ 
ment  of  the  town  population  in  the  middle  ages  was  a  dense  slough  of 
stagnant  misery,  squalor,  famine,  loathsome  disease,  and  dull  despair, 
such  as  the  worst  slums  of  London,  Paris  or  Liverpool  know  nothing 
of.  When  we  hear  of  the  mortality  among  the  townsmen  during  the 
periodical  outbreaks  of  pestilence  or  famine,  horror  suggests  that  we 
should  dismiss  as  incredible  such  stories  as  the  imagination  shrinks 
from  dwelling  on.  What  added  greatly  to  the  dreary  wretchedness 
of  the  lower  order  in  the  towns  was  the  fact  that  the  ever-increasing 
throng  of  beggars,  outlaws  and  ruffian  runaways  were  simply  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.” 

This  was  not  a  condition  peculiar  to  England  :  wherever 
towns  and  cities  have  “  flourished  ”  the  same  ghastly  phen¬ 
omena  have  repeated  themselves  and  have  destroyed  great 
civilizations.  It  was  a  true  instinct  that  led  our  Saxon  fore¬ 
fathers  to  avoid  the  cities  which  the  Romans  had  so  diligently 
fostered  ;  but  in  due  time  England  had  to  accept  the  penalties 
of  progress  along  with  the  benefits  ;  “  the  submerged  tenth  ” 
which  troubled  the  conscience  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
already  an  open  sore  in  the  days  when  Franciscan  and  Domin¬ 
ican  friars  crossed  the  Channel  to  offer  a  ministry  such  as 
was  renewed  by  the  Salvation  Army  for  a  later  age. 

We  cannot  speak  of  education  for  the  children  of  this  for¬ 
lorn  class  ;  the  few  who  escaped  an  early  death  might  rise  to 
better  fortune.  Happily  for  mankind  the  weaknesses  which 
lead  a  family  to  sink  to  such  depths  are  not  all  of  them  in¬ 
herited  ;  the  “  sediment  ”  of  which  Dr.  Jessopp  wrote  never 
took  shape  as  a  separate  caste  propagating  its  kind,  but  was 
renewed  from  a  population  whose  weaker  members  were  al¬ 
ways  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  misfortune.  In  these  days 
we  appear  to  be  more  alive  to  the  abject  miseries  of  such 
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existence  ;  our  grandfathers  seemed  to  think  that  popular 
education  would  afford  a  ladder  by  which  children  could  mount 
from  the  slums.  Experience  has  brought  wisdom  :  we  now 
realize  that  we  cannot  bestow  the  full  benefits  of  schooling 
upon  children  unless  we  first  remove  those  social  and  economic 
evils  which  make  education,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word, 
an  impossibility. 

The  more  fortunate  townsman — freeman  or  burgess — held 
his  own  ;  with  every  century  the  range  of  his  activities  was 
widened.  Except  in  London  and  in  half  a  dozen  cities  like 
Norwich  and  Bristol  he  was  always  near  the  fields  ;  most 
towns  were  not  larger  than  a  populous  village  at  the  present 
day.  Thus  he  and  his  children  gained  the  advantages  of  both 
types  of  culture — an  advantage  which  Englishmen  from  that 
day  to  this  have  always  sought  to  secure,  both  for  their  own 
delight  and  for  their  children’s  upbringing.  We  saw  in 
Chapter  III  that  the  village  evolved  from  the  need  of  rural 
craftsmen  ;  and  the  English  townsman  never  lost  the  rural 
habit  of  his  race.  Hence,  if  he  can  forget  the  serf  and  the 
slums,  we  can  see  how  the  children  of  townsfolk  and  villages 
enjoyed  a  combination  of  experience  which  every  step  in 
economic  progress  enhanced.  They  belonged  to  a  community 
with  lively  interests  and  ambitions  ;  violent  no  doubt  and  as 
ready  with  weapons  as  with  the  tongue,  but  the  strife  was 
waged  on  fair  terms.  These  young  people  were  the  backbone 
of  a  young  England,  for  during  the  six  centuries  which  had 
passed  since  Saxon  and  Dane  fought  for  supremacy  a  nation 
had  come  into  being  of  which  every  citizen  was  proud. 

3.  England  a  Nation. 

In  a  congenial  environment  the  minds  of  the  young,  es¬ 
pecially  during  adolescence,  expand  by  romance  :  they  are 
moved  to  ideals  and  sustain  their  inner  life  by  such  expansion. 
These  romances  centre  round  persons,  or  rather  shadowy 
personages,  who  give  body  and  colour  to  ideals  and  lofty 
emotions.  One  type  of  such  ideals,  appealing  to  conscience 
and  self-control,  is  presented  in  religion  ;  to  boys  and  girls  in 
old-time  English  villages  the  sound  of  the  church  bells  was 
always  in  the  air.  The  other  type  invited  to  adventures  in 
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the  world  ;  its  heroes  were  emperors  and  paladins  performing 
mighty  deeds,  and  the  idea  behind  the  hero  was  the  land  that 
he  brought  to  obedience,  the  people,  valorous  but  loyal, 
who  followed  his  banner.  The  plain  man,  citizen  or  peasant, 
who  gains  such  images  during  adolescence  does  not  part  with 
them,  as  a  rule,  with  advancing  years  ;  he  just  puts  them  in 
their  place  as  part  of  the  settled  habit  of  his  life  ;  they  abide, 
lying  in  wait  for  the  call  of  events.  Now  all  historians  are 
agreed  that  this  sentiment  of  nationality  grew  to  extraordinary 
proportions  in  England,  not  at  once  but  by  stages  that  are 
clearly  marked.  While  the  peoples  of  the  Continent  still  held 
aloof  from  each  other,  following  the  banner  of  competing 
princes,  our  English  folk  became  welded  firmly  into  one  people  ; 
they  did  not  preach  patriotism,  but  they  swelled  with  pride 
and  boastfulness  in  the  glory  of  their  common  name. 

We  need  not  digress  to  try  and  account  for  this  phenomenon  : 
some  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  Britain  is  an  island,  and 
certainly  isolation  does  much,  here  as  in  America  or  Australia, 
to  foster  the  pride  of  the  native-born.  Others  point  to  the 
discipline  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  justice  of  Henry  II, 
the  statemanship  of  Edward  I,  and  no  doubt  these  great  men 
played  their  part  in  forming  the  public  mind.  Whatever 
causes  be  assigned,  this  sentiment  laid  hold  of  the  imagination 
of  the  common  people  and  was  expressed  in  their  language, 
the  new  English  speech,  after  a  triumphant  struggle  with  the 
Norman-French  of  their  conquerors.  A  common  language  is 
not  necessary  to  nationality,  otherwise  the  Swiss  could  not 
have  held  together  so  long ;  but  it  is  a  most  powerful  aid 
wherever  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  countryside  is  accepted 
by  the  ruling  class  as  the  symbol  of  unity. 

“  Patriotism  ”,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “  is  the  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel  ”,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  the  appeal  to  “  my 
country  right  or  wrong  ”  has  played  a  sinister  part  in  modern 
politics.  To-day  at  any  rate  men  are  being  taught  by  the 
bitter  outcome  of  international  conflict  to  set  bounds  to 
national  pride.  We  must  not,  however,  transfer  the  ideas  and 
compulsions  of  our  epoch  to  the  Europe  of  days  gone  by. 
Men  grew  by  width  of  vision,  by  looking  beyond  the  petty 
loyalties  of  barony  or  township  ;  in  such  an  age  the  vague 
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image  of  the  King  and  King’s  dominion,  mastering  with  his 
judges  and  his  parliament  the  vexing  tyrannies  of  earls  and 
abbots,  proudly  challenging  monarchs  across  the  seas,  daring 
to  defy  the  Pope  of  Rome  himself  : — this  gave  a  spur  to  the 
imagination,  a  sense  of  power  and  pride,  of  duty  and  of 
service  which  no  one  can  fairly  decry  as  mean  or  unworthy. 
Where  did  the  boys  learn  to  love  England  and  to  take  pride 
in  her  achievements  ?  Not  in  the  schools  :  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  men  whose  calling  tempted  them  to  divide  their 
loyalty  between  Rome  and  Windsor.  No  one  dreamed  of  a 
National  System  of  Education  which  would  regulate  instruc¬ 
tion  in  patriotism,  celebrating  Sedan-tag  with  Deutschland 
ilber  Alles  and  a  holiday.  They  learnt  it  to  some  extent  in 
the  pageants  and  stage  plays  where  the  common  sentiment 
was  uttered  without  prescription  ;  they  learnt  it  in  the  stir¬ 
ring  events  around  them  ;  from  fathers  and  brothers  who, 
as  we  saw  in  Chapter  III,  returned  as  seasoned  campaigners 
from  border  fights  in  the  north  and  from  vain  conquests  across 
the  Channel.  The  wayfarers  of  whom  Jusserand  has  written 
so  delightfully  served  the  purpose  of  a  book  or  newspaper, 
providing  a  universal  code  of  ideas  and  sentiments  which  were 
shared  by  those  who  kept  at  home  as  well  as  by  those  who  were 
always  on  the  move. 

Hence  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  children 
of  England  are  found  imbibing  a  national  sentiment  in 
advance  of  anything  to  be  witnessed  on  the  continent  of  Eur¬ 
ope.  They  are  proud  of  their  strength  at  sea,  proud  of  their 
conquests  over  Frenchmen,  proud  of  their  knights  and  bur¬ 
gesses  who  bargain  with  their  King — of  whom  they  are 
equally  boastful  when  he  shows  himself  a  true  leader  of  men. 
Their  country  is  a  small  one  and  even  within  its  boundaries 
the  northern  part  beyond  Humber  and  the  Severn  are  of  little 
account,  but  this  very  limitation  strengthens  the  pride  of 
the  inhabitants  in  their  achievements.  Thus  were  the  founda¬ 
tions  laid  for  the  more  passionate  and  self-conscious  devotion 
to  an  ideal  which  reached  its  zenith  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
Shakespeare,  with  true  historical  intuition,  puts  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  England  in  the  mouth  of  a  fourteenth-century 
hero  : 
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This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world  ; 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

«••••• 

This  blessed  spot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
•  •  •  •  • 


We  need  not  print  in  full,  since  every  reader  of  this  book  will 
recall  the  second  Act  of  Richard  II  and  renew  the  memories 
of  sentiments  which  still  serve  as  a  trumpet-call  to  duty. 
More  than  that  :  he  will,  if  he  belong  to  the  British  Empire, 
listen  to  poets  of  a  later  age,  who  have  sought  their  inspiration 
at  the  same  fountain  :  from  Wordsworth  to  Kipling  and  our 
latest  poets  who  both  sung  and  fought  and  died  for  England. 
If  he  be  American,  he  will  read  again  the  great  Odes  of 
Russell  Lowell  and  feel  in  these  the  echo  of  a  sublime  tradition 
which  has  inspired  the  English  tongue  for  well-nigh  a  thousand 
years. 

Nationalism  may  be  a  curse  :  but  it  has  been  a  blessing  — • 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake — the  faith  and  moral  hold 
Which  Milton  held.  In  everything  we’re  sprung 
Of  earth’s  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

(Wordsworth  :  Sonnets  dedicated  to  Liberty.) 


4.  Romance. 

Dr.  Jessopp,  lecturing  to  his  neighbours  in  Norfolk  (23), 
offered  a  doleful  picture  of  the  mediaeval  village  ; 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  the  amusements  of  the  people  in  those 
days.  I  doubt  whether  they  had  any  more  amusement  than  the  swine 
or  the  cows  had.  Looking  after  the  fowls  or  the  geese,  hunting  for 
the  hen’s  nest  in  the  furze  brake,  and  digging  out  a  fox  or  a  badger, 
gave  them  an  hour’s  excitement  or  interest  now  and  again.  Now  and 
then  a  wandering  minstrel  came  by,  playing  on  his  rude  instrument, 
and  now  and  then  somebody  would  come  out  from  Lynn,  or  Yar¬ 
mouth,  or  Norwich,  and  be  listened  to  much  less  for  the  sake  of  the 
music  than  for  the  words.  Nor  were  books  so  rare  as  has  been  asserted. 
There  were  even  story  books  in  some  houses  as  well.  John  Senek- 
north — bailiff  for  Merton  College,  at  Gamlingay  in  Cambridgeshire, 
possessed,  when  he  died  in  1314,  three  books  of  romance;  but  then 
he  was  a  thriving  yeoman  with  carpets  in  his  house,  or  hangings  for 
the  walls.” 
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This  lack  of  amusement  and  culture  seems  to  contradict 
what  we  have  said  in  Chapter  III  ;  Jusserand  presents  the 
other,  and,  as  we  think,  the  more  correct  view.  No  one  can 
read  his  illuminating  Literary  History  of  the  English  People 
(24)  without  realizing  the  varied  opportunities  which  our 
forefathers  enjoyed,  both  for  real  culture  and  for  gross  amuse¬ 
ments.  There  were  no  buildings  set  apart  for  music  hall  or 
theatre,  except  when  the  body  of  the  church  was  invaded  by 
performances  of  Mysteries  and  miracle  plays  ;  nevertheless 
the  stage  was  there,  easily  erected  and  as  easily  demolished. 
The  country  fairs  and  circuses,  which  still  retain  their  popu¬ 
larity  in  rural  England,  are  a  survival  from  times  when  the 
booth  afforded  all  that  players  and  audience  required.  The 
evolution  of  English  drama  can  only  be  understood  when  we 
follow  the  wanderings  of  minstrels,  jugglers,  musicians — 
professionals  who,  almost  from  earliest  days  of  settlement, 
relieved  the  gloom  both  of  castle  and  of  hovel.  Jessopp 
grossly  exaggerates  when  he  states  that  the  common  folk 
had  no  more  amusement  than  the  swine  and  cows.  Then  as 
now  the  few  families  that  lived  at  a  distance  from  their 
neighbours  were  cut  off  both  from  amusement  and  from  other 
benefits  of  intercourse  :  but  these  were  only  a  small  minority  ; 
men  had  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other,  if  only  for  protection. 
And  the  very  fact  that  resources  from  the  outside  were  so 
scanty  made  them  more  reliant  upon  local  talent.  The 
professionals  then  as  now  carried  the  best  and  worst  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  time  from  place  to  place,  but  in  every  town  and 
village  play-acting  and  music  were  a  popular  pastime.  When 
describing  the  old  Mysteries,  Jusserand  writes  (p.  472)  : 

“  These  dramatic  entertainments  which  thrilled  a  whole  town,  to 
which  flocked  with  equal  zeal,  peasants  and  craftsmen,  citizens,  nobles, 
kings  and  queens,  which  the  Reformation  succeeded  in  killing  only 
after  half  a  century’s  fight,  enlivened  with  incomparable  glow  the 
monotonous  course  of  days  and  weeks.  The  occasion  was  a  solemn 
one  :  preparation  was  begun  long  beforehand  ;  it  was  an  important 
affair,  an  affair  of  state.  Guilds  taxed  their  members  to  secure  a  fair 
representation  of  the  play  assigned  to  them  ;  they  were  fined  by  the 
municipal  authority  in  case  they  proved  careless  or  inefficient,  or  were 
behind  their  time  to  begin  .  .  .  from  the  beginning  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  actors  was  appreciated  and  great  importance  was  attached 
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to  gesture  and  delivery  ....  The  amusement  afforded  by  such 
exhibitions,  the  personal  fame  acquired  by  good  actors,  suddenly 
drawn  from  the  shadows  in  which  their  working  lives  had  been  spent 
till  then,  acted  so  powerfully  on  craftsmen  that  some  would  not  go 
back  to  the  shop,  and,  leaving  their  tools  behind  them,  became  pro¬ 
fessional  actors  .  .  .  each  company  had  its  own  cars  or  scaffolds, 
pageants,  placed  on  wheels  in  some  towns,  each  car  being  meant  to 
represent  one  of  the  places  where  the  events  of  the  play  happened. 
The  complete  series  of  scenes  was  exhibited  at  the  main  crossings,  or 
on  the  principal  squares  or  open  spaces  in  the  town.  .  .  .  The  heroes 
of  the  play  moved  about  the  place  and  went  from  one  scaffold  to 
another  ;  dialogue  then  took  place  between  players  on  the  ground  and 
players  on  the  boards  : — 

“  Here  thei  take  Jhesu  and  lede  hym  in  gret  hast  to  Herowde  ; 

and  the  Herodwys  scaffold  shall  unclose,  shewying  Herowdes  in 

astat,  all  the  Jewys  knelying  except  Annas  and  Cayaphas.” 

The  materials  for  drama  and  song  were  sought  from  every 
source  ;  while  the  historian  distinguishes  one  of  these  from 
another,  the  players  and  spectators  were  careless  about 
sources  and  origins  ;  time  and  place  were  of  small  account  : 
Mahomet  and  Noah  jostle  on  the  same  boards  :  Jerusalem 
and  London  Town  can  readily  exchange  places.  Dresses  and 
scenery  are  introduced,  for  the  people  love  symbols,  but  who 
cares  for  realistic  fidelity  ?  If  the  actor  does  not  himself 
tell  us  where  he  hails  from,  an  old  door  with  the  name — • 
Thebes  or  Marseilles — written  upon  it,  will  serve.  We  have 
no  programmes,  but  when  we  are  told  so  plainly  that  we  are  in 
Thebes,  well,  there  we  are.  In  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
Shakespeare  has  given  us  all  a  sketch  of  village  drama  as  it 
had  been  evolving  for  centuries. 

5.  The  Dour  Englishman  and  the  Debonair  Frank. 

Now  where  did  the  actors  draw  material  for  their  plays  and 
japes,  their  masques  and  stories  ?  Why  “  All  the  world’s  a 
stage  ”  :  nothing  is  too  familiar  and  homely,  nothing  too 
exalted  or  sacred  to  be  served  up  either  in  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  dressed  in  brief  authority,  or  in  jest  and  grimace  ;  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  were  never  far  apart. 

Jusserand  propounds  an  interesting  theory  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  two  cultures,  the  northern,  Angle,  Saxon  or  Dane  ;  and 
the  southern,  Frank,  Angevin,  Gascon.  The  northern  litera- 
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ture  was  dour  and  threatening  ;  the  Angle  and  Saxon  brought 
with  them  the  stories  and  poems  that  were  carried  all  over 
Scandinavia  and  Iceland  by  rough  fellows  who  fought  with 
ice  and  tempest ;  nature  was  hard  to  them  and  they  were 
brutal.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  intro¬ 
duce  Beowulf  and  the  Northern  Sagas  into  our  schools,  but 
they  can  scarcely  be  assimilated.  We  are  a  mixed  people  and 
inherit  something  of  the  melancholy  mystic  view  of  life  which 
comes  from  the  north  ;  it  came  to  a  head  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  under  the  name  of  Puritanism  left  an  indelible 
impress  on  society. 

With  the  Conquest  arrived  a  few  stark  and  ruthless  North¬ 
men  like  the  Conqueror  himself,  whose  brief  sojourn  among 
the  Franks  had  scarcely  tamed  the  grim  humour  of  the  Viking. 
But  side  by  side  with  these  rough  immigrants  came  the  older 
stock  of  Gaul.  A  French  influence  flooded  England,  and 
the  “  gay  and  debonair  ”  spirit  of  lightheaded  Gascons  and 
Angevins,  nurtured  in  a  sunnier  climate,  mixed  with  the 
phlegmatic  quality  of  the  native-born  until  by  the  fourteenth 
century  it  could  be  said  that  “  Englande  is  full  of  myrthe 
Jusserand  declares  that  the  title  “  Merrie  England  ”  was 
itself  an  importation,  a  phrase  coined  by  some  Frenchman, 
astonished  to  find  that  the  good  folk  who  welcomed  him  to 
these  shores  were  genial  and  cheerful  in  spite  of  their  shivering 
climate.  These  Franks  or  Frenchmen  brought  much  more 
than  bright  and  sunny  temperament  (25) .  They  were  the  gate 
through  which  all  the  culture  of  West  and  East  filtered 
through  to  our  island.  The  Franks  were  par  excellence  the 
rovers  and  adventurers  of  Europe  between  the  eleventh  and 
the  fourteenth  centuries  :  the  Mediterranean  from  west  to 
east  was  conquered  by  their  valour,  and  to  this  day,  from 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem  to  Marseilles,  “  the  Frank  ”  has 
fought  both  by  arms  and  by  culture  to  maintain  his  prestige. 
He  was  the  Crusader,  marching  under  the  banner  of  an 
Italian  Pope  and  yielding  a  nominal  homage  to  a  shadowy 
Roman  Emperor  while  spreading  with  every  joyous  adventure 
the  subtle  influence  of  the  “  lingua  Franca  How  could  the 
sad  and  rustic  Anglo-Saxon  resist  such  an  all  pervading 
culture  ;  it  renewed  for  him  the  learning  and  literature  of 
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Greece  and  Rome;  across  the  Channel  came  the  fearsome 
wisdom  of  the  Arabs,  already  carried  by  doughty  Saracens  to 
the  Pyrenees.  Along  the  same  route  came  the  herbalists  who 
professed  the  healing  arts  of  Italian  Salerno,  and  great 
teachers  like  Anselm  who  restored  both  the  piety  of  the  Church 
and  its  authority  through  the  prince  of  Christendom,  whose 
papal  crozier  threatened  the  mightiest  of  English  Kings. 

For  a  time  the  issue  seemed  doubtful.  French  speech, 
French  manners  and  customs,  French  architecture,  French 
castles  and  laws  were  spread  from  the  Channel  ports  to  York 
and  Durham.  An  observer  of  English  development  in  the 
twelfth  century  might  well  have  surmised  that  the  old  English 
speech  would  soon  take  the  place  that  is  now  assigned  to 
the  Welsh  and  Erse  and  Gaelic,  important  as  a  means  of 
culture  but  swamped  by  the  onset  of  a  livelier  race.  Just  as 
Brittany  across  the  Channel  slowly  absorbed  the  civilization 
of  the  Frank,  so  Great  Britain  would  yield  to  European 
fashion  and  regard  the  invasion  of  Angle  and  Saxon  and  Dane 
as  an  episode  between  the  dominance  of  Imperial  Rome  and 
of  the  mediaeval  Frank. 

In  a  very  real  sense  we  must  admit  that  this  conquest  by 
the  Frank  was  triumphant.  It  is  true  that  the  English 
speech  and  the  English  name  survived,  but  it  was  a  new 
England,  a  new  people,  assimilating  the  modes  and  manners, 
along  with  much  of  the  vocabulary,  of  the  conquerors  ;  it  was 
a  Merrie  England  that  emerged  in  the  fourteenth  century 
holding  by  the  tongue  of  Chaucer  and  Langland  and  Wycliffe 
but  appropriating  all  that  was  best  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Frank. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  effect  that  this  conflict  between 
two  cultures  would  have  upon  the  education  of  young  people. 
Children  are  always  observant  of  externals  in  dress  and  man¬ 
ners  :  then  as  now  the  country  lad  and  lass  were  quick  to 
imitate  the  new  mode  ;  the  minstrel  who  sang  his  “  chanson  ” 
would  find  the  youngsters  quicker  to  catch  the  gay  refrain 
than  their  elders,  yeomen  or  craftsmen,  who  kept  the  English 
speech.  The  more  intelligent  part  of  the  population  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  evidently  bilingual, 
as  Highlanders  and  Welshmen  are  to-day ;  wherever  young 
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folk  come  into  contact  with  competing  cultures  sympathies 
and  intellect  alike  are  quickened.  We  seek  in  our  schools  to 
impart  something  of  this  double  culture  by  teaching  French  or 
German,  and  where  the  methods  of  instruction  are  sound  a 
certain  amount  of  success  is  attained  ;  but  no  one  can  pretend 
that  the  results  are  comparable  with  the  quickening  of  intelli¬ 
gence  achieved  in  countries  such  as  Holland  or  Switzerland 
where  instruction  in  two  or  three  languages  is  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  society  holding  close  contact  with  the  nations 
who  speak  the  foreign  tongues.  And  so  the  Merrie  England 
of  Chaucer’s  day  was  the  development  of  a  few  generations 
of  lads  and  lasses  who  laughed  with  the  cheerful  Frank  and 
Gascon  while  keeping  deep  in  their  hearts  the  solid  qualities  of 
forefathers  who  had  fought  for  freedom  under  Harold  and 
Here  ward. 

6.  Dancing  and  Music. 

Along  with  the  drama  came  the  dance  and  the  song,  the 
tabor  and  the  pipe.  Nowadays  these  arts  have  evolved  into 
separate  professions  ;  your  dancer  will  not  sing — her  voice 
is  not  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  audience  ;  your  actor  will 
seldom  learn  to  dance.  We  have  separate  departments,  of 
playwright,  manager,  producer  or  conductor  ;  and  of  specta¬ 
tors  who  do  nothing  but  listen  or  see.  Specialism  and  analysis 
have  run  their  inevitable  course  until  reformers  like  Dalcroze 
(26)  and  Gordon  Craig  and  Njinsky  came  forward  to  reunite 
and  synthesize.  The  music  hall  and  the  country  fairs  still 
retain  something  of  the  mediaeval  standard  of  values,  with 
rough  and  ready  interchange  between  voice  and  instrument, 
between  dancing  and  song ;  on  the  same  level  of  simplicity 
Cecil  Sharp  (27)  teaches  our  children  to  revive  the  Folk  Dance, 
which  was  the  earliest  form  of  opera.  We  have  gained  much, 
very  much,  by  the  elaboration  of  these  distinctive  arts,  but  we 
have  lost  the  audience,  and  the  musicians  are  now  attempting 
to  recover  ground  by  training  the  young  to  appreciation. 
Psychologists  and  artists  are  now  endeavouring  by  painful 
study  of  the  function  of  rhythm  to  recapture  something  for 
the  child  which  in  mediaeval  days  was  always  within  his  reach. 
Our  forefathers  had  no  need  to  make  such  an  effort,  for  their 
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rude  exhibitions  were  within  the  capacity  of  the  spectators. 
They  were  ready  to  enjoy  the  performances  of  professionals, 
but  they  also  took  the  boards  themselves  ;  the  amateur  came 
boldly  forward  and  joined  in  the  farce  and  the  tragedy,  the 
chorus  and  the  ballet.  The  Morris  Dance  still  survives  in  a 
few  corners  of  England  ;  the  Lord  Mayor’s  procession  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  few  survivals  of  the  shows  in  which  an  entire 
population  gave  itself  over  to  mirth  and  jollity.  In  the 
pageants  which  were  set  on  foot  before  1914  we  witness  a 
belated  attempt  to  recall  the  popular  drama  of  our  ancestors. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  children  grew  up  to  years 
of  discretion.  Grave  elders  sometimes  sought  to  keep  the 
young  folk  away  from  the  coarser  exhibitions,  and  well  they 
might,  for  a  censor  was  certainly  needed  to  curb  indecency. 
They  met  with  little  success  ;  the  real  check  to  the  evil 
results  of  play  was  found  in  the  insistent  pressure  of  work  ; 
feasts  and  fairs  were  interludes  in  a  strenuous  struggle  for 
livelihood.  The  England  which  on  high  days  and  holy-days 
became  “  fulle  of  myrthe  ”,  thanks  to  the  gaiety  of  Angevin 
and  Gascon,  remained  a  country  of  vigorous  striving  folk, 
contending  with  a  climate  which  only  yielded  surplus  in  return 
for  assiduous  labour.  We  have  now  secured  leisure  (o%oXrj) 
for  our  children  and  have  begun  to  hold  conferences  on  The 
Leisure  of  the  People  and  on  Adult  Education  ;  our  fore¬ 
fathers  entertained  no  such  views  ;  attendance  three  times  a 
week  at  playhouse  or  cinema,  or  a  fortnight  at  the  seaside, 
were  far  from  their  vision.  Leisure  came  to  them  only  on 
the  feast  days  when  they  could  spare  a  day  or  two  from  field 
and  bench ;  and  when  the  relief  did  come  they  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  delights  of  music  and  drama  with  a  gusto  and 
a  violence  which  would  shock  the  taste  of  Western  Europe. 
The  children  shared  the  whole  experience,  good  and  evil,  as 
part  of  the  community,  always  kept  in  the  background  but, 
with  eyes  and  ears  attentive,  prepared  to  play  their  part  when 
the  time  should  come  for  them  to  strut  upon  the  stage. 

7.  Miracle  and  Mystery. 

No  features  of  modern  life  afford  sharper  contrasts  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new  than  those  presented  in  the  sphere 
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of  religion.  We  cannot  attempt  in  a  few  paragraphs  to  put 
ourselves  inside  the  skin  of  a  mediaeval  Englishman  as  he 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Unseen  and  the  Eternal.  He  was 
born  within  a  system  which  he  never  questioned,  transcending 
the  bounds  of  race  and  nationality,  embracing  a  Christendom 
whose  power  controlled  both  this  life  and  the  next.  When 
we  noticed  above  the  struggle  between  the  new  French  and 
old  English  cultures  we  omitted  to  dwell  upon  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  clerical  order,  who  had  held  authority  in 
England  with  their  Latin  language,  their  canon  law  and  their 
church  offices,  centuries  before  the  French  invasion.  Although 
the  clergy  were  allied  by  rank  and  by  training  to  the  invaders 
from  the  Continent  their  creed  was  cosmopolitan  ;  they  held 
their  possessions  on  a  tenure  which  challenged  the  pretensions 
of  local  baron  and  national  king  ;  their  hold  upon  the  venera¬ 
tion  and  obedience  of  the  common  people  came  from  sanctions 
of  a  universal  quality,  which  looked  to  Rome  as  a  unifying 
centre  of  the  faith.  The  historian  therefore  comes  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  appears  paradoxical ;  the  clergy  conserved  the 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  not  because  they  were  identi¬ 
fied  with  it  but  because  they  held  aloof  from  the  secular  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  Frankish  invaders.  The  duel  was  triangular; 
great  Churchmen  like  Lanfranc  and  Becket  by  maintaining 
their  loyalty  to  Rome  rendered  it  easier  for  the  Frank  to  yield 
something  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  during  the  two  centuries  in 
which  compromise  was  effected  and  a  new  England  came  into 
being.  The  nation  was  not  ungrateful ;  although  Christen¬ 
dom  was  ere  long  rent  in  twain  and  abandoned  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  dream  of  Anselm  and  the  ambition  of  Becket  for  a 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  a  Church  of  England  emerged  which 
inherited  some  of  the  possessions  and  more  of  the  prestige  of 
the  mediaeval  Church  ;  it  retained,  during  at  least  another 
four  hundred  years,  the  regard  of  the  English  people  for 
institutions  which  first  took  root  in  the  land  when  Augustine 
came  to  Canterbury. 

The  common  man  in  mediaeval  times  could  make  little  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Schoolmen  ;  learning  was  not  for  him  ; 
only  at  the  close  of  that  age  could  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards, 
with  scant  success,  offer  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
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multitude.  The  Church  approached  his  mind  by  more  con¬ 
crete  methods.  Divinity  was  brought  down  to  earth  ;  the 
sacred  deities  were  represented  in  the  gross  ;  Bible  stories 
were  adapted,  modernized,  embellished  with  a  wealth  of 
added  detail  and  presented  in  the  form  of  Mysteries.  Miracles 
were  added  to  the  Mysteries,  supernatural  intervention  did  not 
cease  when  the  first  apostles  completed  their  mission ;  it  was 
renewed  in  the  sainted  life  of  every  martyr.  The  pilgrimage, 
the  worship  of  relics,  the  miracle  play  were  not  an  excrescence 
added  to  religion  in  order  to  maintain  the  credulity  of  the  igno¬ 
rant,  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  Faith.  It  was  quite 
natural  to  the  fierce  barons  who  slew  Thomas  a  Becket  to 
believe  that  he  was  translated  to  heaven  and  that  his  bones 
remained  sacred  for  the  adoration  of  the  devout.  They  did 
penance  at  his  tomb,  and  all  England  bowed  with  them  at 
the  shrine  of  a  man  who  yesterday  was  visible  in  the  flesh. 

Here  was  matter  for  tragedy,  but  the  Church  felt  no  scruple 
in  descending  to  the  grosser  forms  of  comedy  and  even  of 
buffoonery.  Protests  were  made  and  in  theory  the  protest 
was  sound,  for  when  profane  hands  are  laid  upon  the  temple, 
its  sanctions  will  presently  be  undermined.  Not  that  our 
ancestors  anticipated  such  a  consequence.  As  we  saw  above 
they  felt  no  disharmony  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 
At  one  moment  the  deity  and  the  altar  were  super- stitious, 
standing  high  above  their  comprehension  :  the  strain  was 
intolerable,  so  at  the  next  moment  the  supernatural  drama 
was  reduced  to  terms  which  they  could  understand ;  the 
preacher  talked  of  Moses  and  Peter,  even  of  God  Almighty  and 
the  divine  Jesus,  as  he  talked  of  ploughmen  and  warriors  : 
the  clergy  permitted  the  players  to  act  the  sacred  scenes  and 
at  times  even  took  part  in  the  performance  (see  p.  63  above). 
The  modern  Englishman  can  scarcely  conceive  of  such  anom¬ 
alies  ;  religion  to  him  is  something  personal  and  apart. 
Nevertheless,  if  he  would  understand  the  development  of 
childhood,  if  he  would  but  recall  his  own  first  approaches  to 
religion,  he  will  see  that  it  was  possible  for  his  ancestors, 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  to  ignore  inconsistency,  taking  life, 
earthly  and  ghostly,  high  and  low,  as  it  happened,  believing 
while  they  scoffed  and  weeping  while  they  laughed. 
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Thus  to  the  mediaeval  child  religion  came  along  with  his 
daily  bread  as  something  accepted  and  familiar,  but  even  less 
understood  than  those  hidden  processes  of  seed-time  and 
harvest,  winter  and  summer,  on  which  his  elders  so  implicitly 
relied  for  sustenance.  He  made  no  distinction  between  faith 
and  credulity  ;  he  needed  no  warning  against  scepticism  since 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  never  raised  conflict  in  his 
mind.  From  infancy  onwards  he  kept  apart  two  worlds  of 
experience  ;  in  the  world  of  sight  and  sound  and  movement 
he  used  his  critical  intelligence,  gaining  power  over  material 
and  tool ;  and  in  his  social  relations  he  also  used  his  judgment. 
But  in  the  realms  of  learning  and  art  and  religion  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  balance  true  or  false.  When  herbalists 
or  court  physicians  prescribed  “  a  paste  composed  of  crickets 
and  beetles  compounded  together  (but  taking  care  to  first 
remove  the  heads  and  wings)  ”  they  knew  and  he  did  not ; 
when  the  priests  bade  him  recite  the  Paternoster  and  the  Creed 
they  also  knew.  As  we  transfer  our  attention  to  the  child  of 
modern  Europe  we  shall  find  him  subjected  to  systems  of 
schooling  which  appeal  to  the  dry  light  of  reason  ;  the  child 
of  to-day  is  environed  from  infancy  by  a  mental  atmosphere 
which  seeks  to  sever  him  at  every  turn  from  the  ideas  and 
emotions  of  Merrie  England. 

8.  Art  and  Craft. 

Lovers  of  mediaeval  England,  if  they  read  this  chapter,  will 
note  one  serious  omission.  This  land  of  our  fathers  was 
beautiful  not  only  in  its  woodlands  and  pastures,  but  in  the 
fair  dwellings  which  adorned  the  towns,  the  convents  to  which 
monks  and  nuns  retired,  above  all  in  the  noble  churches  and 
cathedrals  through  which  the  masons  sang  the  praises  of  their 
Creator.  Tapestries,  pictures,  scrolls,  bright  dresses,  graceful 
cups  and  wares  of  all  kinds  testified  to  an  expansion  of  taste  in 
many  of  the  arts  of  life.  Were  these  of  no  moment  in 
the  experience  of  children  ?  Undoubtedly  they  were  ;  these 
objects  set  a  standard  and  maintained  a  style  of  which  every 
boy  and  girl  must  have  felt  the  influence.  If  this  volume 
aimed  at  anything  more  than  a  sketch  it  would  be  embellished 
with  illustrations  such  as  the  school  books  in  social  history 
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now  provide,  to  show  something  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  young  in  those  centuries.  But  to  dwell  on  this  region  of 
education  is  the  less  necessary  because  the  memory  has  been 
so  happily  revived,  ever  since  Ruskin,  Morris,  and  others  of 
their  time  taught  our  fathers  to  respect  the  craftsmanship 
of  our  ancestors.  Craftsmanship,  we  say,  rather  than  art, 
for  the  selective  power  which  made  things  beautiful  in  form 
and  colour  was  just  the  result  of  intuitive  feeling,  quite  other 
than  the  self-conscious  art  by  which  in  later  times  men  sought 
for  effect.  In  this  simplicity  of  expression  they  were  like 
children,  who  can  only  learn  art  through  environment  and 
practice,  although  a  skilful  artist  teacher  like  Cizek  (28)  may 
help  them  by  criticism. 

Nor  need  we  describe  the  situation  in  detail,  for  the  records 
are  still  with  us  ;  though  much  has  been  destroyed  enough 
still  remains,  in  every  sort  of  mediaeval  work,  to  enable  those 
who  will  to  feel  something  of  that  environment.  There  is  but 
one  thing  to  be  done  with  such  treasures  :  we  must  give  them 
to  our  children.  The  buildings,  cathedrals,  churches,  stately 
homes,  whether  in  ruins  or  in  use,  can  be  seen  by  visitors,  but 
the  minor  treasures,  such  as  furniture,  vestments,  armour 
plate  and  precious  books  are  largely  stowed  away  in  the 
private  possession  of  wealthy  connoisseurs.  Some  day  such 
memories  of  England  will  be  placed  where  alone  they  can 
deliver  their  message — in  our  school  buildings,  so  that  the 
common  children  of  England  can  learn  by  daily  impression  a 
little  of  that  refinement  which  informed  the  taste  of  their 
forefathers.  There  is  enough  left  of  such  priceless  store  to 
furnish  any  classroom  with  one  or  two  records  of  that  vanished 
world.  In  music,  dance  and  drama  nothing  abides  but  the 
written  symbols,  and  these  can  scarcely  be  revived  even  by  the 
efforts  of  Cecil  Sharp  (27),  but  old  chairs  and  tables,  manu¬ 
scripts  and  metals  still  speak  to  us  ;  they  will  find  places  of 
honour  in  our  schools  so  soon  as  teachers  and  authorities 
accept  the  lessons  which  they  were  made  to  teach. 
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i.  The  Individual  and  the  Nation. 


THE  contrast  we  have  drawn  at  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter  between  children  of  to-day  and  children  in 
the  fifteenth  century  leaps  over  a  stretch  of  four 
hundred  years.  Some  distinguished  artists  and  men  of  letters 
regard  the  entire  epoch  of  Modern  Europe,  in  contrast  to 
Mediaeval  Europe,  as  a  disaster.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
share  the  extreme  views  of  Chesterton  or  Belloc  :  nor  in  the 
realms  of  art  and  industry  must  we  allow  ourselves  or  our 
children  to  despise  everything  that  has  been  produced  since 
1700.  They  help  us,  however,  to  hold  the  balance  between 
Past  and  Present. 

The  chapters  already  written  indicate  the  importance  we 
attach  to  those  fundamental  ideas  of  life  and  conduct  which 
surrounded  the  child  in  the  mediaeval  world.  The  centuries 
now  to  be  reviewed  introduce  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
seized  upon  the  imagination  of  grown  men  and  women  and 
transformed  the  outlook  of  men  in  every  rank  of  society  ; 
we  have  first  of  all  to  consider  the  nature  of  these  ideas  and 
sentiments,  inquiring  at  the  same  time  how  far  they  served 
as  suitable  nourishment  for  children. 

A  cursory  statement  of  the  change  from  mediaeval  to 
modern  life  is  that  it  presents,  in  one  region  of  experience 
after  another,  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  individual 
apart  from  the  claims  of  society.  We  must  not  attempt  to 
work  out  this  broad  proposition  in  detail,  but  can  illustrate 
it  from  a  few  of  the  larger  movements  that  affected  human 
welfare. 
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The  expansion  and  definition  of  nationalities  which  had 
been  in  progress  for  several  centuries  was  itself  a  feature  of 
the  profound  change.  Over  against  the  conception  of  a  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  each  nation  emerged  in  turn  as  a  smaller 
social  unit  :  the  leaders  of  these  nations,  with  more  or  less 
consciousness,  asserted  their  personal  will  over  against  a 
great  idea  which  had  held  men’s  minds  in  the  spheres  of  both 
secular  and  spiritual  authority.  Hence  when  the  time  came 
for  Europe  to  welcome  the  results  of  learning  and  of  discovery, 
and  to  engage  in  struggles  towards  a  new  outlook  in  religion,  all 
such  movements  found  support  or  hindrance  in  terms  of  State 
organization.  It  is  the  pride  of  national  achievement, 
embodied  in  the  glory  and  power  of  national  monarchs  and 
ministers,  that  the  historian  portrays  in  the  life  of  these 
centuries.  England  had  already  become  a  nation,  proud  of  its 
state-hood,  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  during  the  following  centuries 
an  advancing  consciousness  of  the  worth  and  power  of  the 
individual,  of  his  freedom  and  independence,  finds  opportunity 
for  evolution  under  the  shadow  of  national  sentiments  and 
national  ambitions.  From  the  Henrys  and  Elizabeth  to 
Cromwell  and  the  Pitts  we  witness  the  same  double  thread 
of  evolution  :  an  ever-advancing  attachment  to  the  island  and 
its  people,  combined  with  a  less  conscious  but  no  less  effective 
claim  for  the  expansion  of  personality.  The  children  of 
England  are  thus  bred  up  in  an  atmosphere  which  widens 
their  outlook  beyond  the  reach  of  town  or  village  ;  they  are 
not  taught  patriotism  but  they  imbibe  it  with  their  mother’s 
milk,  while  “  freedom  ”  becomes  an  article  of  faith,  taught 
with  diligence,  at  first  in  religion  and  presently  in  politics. 

We  can  select  three  large  features  in  which  this  modern 
world  offered  scope  to  individuality  in  contrast  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  society  of  the  middle  ages  : — In  learning,  in 
religion,  and  in  trade. 

2.  Learning  and  the  Schools. 

The  revival  of  learning  was  accompanied  by  two  inventions 
or  discoveries  which  operated  together  in  creating  a  situation 
very  favourable  to  personal  development.  Caxton  and  the 
printing-press  are  known  to  every  one.  But  you  cannot  print 
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without  paper,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  new  materials  for 
paper-making  were  provided  at  the  exact  time  when  they 
were  needed.  This  was  doubly  fortunate,  for  throughout 
Europe  the  Renaissance  had  been  preceded  by  national 
movements  in  literature  long  before  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  England  which  had  listened  to  Canterbury  Tales  and  Piers 
Plowman  was  ready  for  the  printing  press ;  the  individual 
is  well  on  the  road  to  freedom  when  he  can  resort  to  a  book¬ 
shelf  :  nay,  less  than  that,  when  he  can  merely  read  a  sacred 
text  chained  for  safety  to  the  lectern  in  his  parish  church  the 
work  of  emancipation  has  begun.  One  might  have  assumed 
that  the  first  effect  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  printing  press, 
acting  in  co-operation,  would  have  been  to  advance  with 
great  rapidity  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  schools.  But  in  England  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  It  is  true  that  the  printing  press  by  reproducing  school 
books  in  large  quantities  gave  opportunity  to  improve  the 
technique  of  teaching  :  Erasmus  was  a  reformer  in  the  class¬ 
room  as  well  as  in  the  halls  of  the  University.  The  boys  of 
the  sixteenth  century  got  more  out  of  their  schooling  than 
was  possible  to  their  namesakes  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
the  researches  of  A.  F.  Leach  and  others  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  actual  school  attendance  increased  little  if  at  all. 
(29).  The  Tudor  princes  were  personally  friendly  to  scholar¬ 
ship  and  the  Tudor  Court  fostered  among  the  nobility  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  culture  far  in  advance  of  what  had  been  fashionable 
under  Plantagenet  rule  ;  furthermore,  as  the  sixteenth  century 
progressed  the  few  great  schools  frequented  by  the  sons  of 
the  aristocracy  enlarged  their  influence.  But  the  greed 
which  robbed  the  church  did  not  spare  the  schools,  since  these 
had  been  closely  attached  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  regime  ; 
Henry  VIII  and  his  children  were  scholars  but  they  were  not 
educational  reformers.  Colet  founded  St.  Paul’s,  Hugh 
Oldham  gave  a  Grammar  School  to  Manchester,  and  Wolsey 
established  a  princely  foundation  at  Oxford ;  but  such 
examples  of  devotion  to  learning  had  been  surpassed  in  the 
two  previous  centuries.  Nor  was  there  any  movement  in 
England  which  could  compare  with  the  zeal  for  schooling 
witnessed  during  the  same  period  in  Scotland,  in  Holland  or 
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in  parts  of  Germany.  Luther,  or  rather  Melanchthon,  re- 
formed  both  the  Universities  and  the  schools  of  Northern 
Germany ;  and  their  success  was  emulated  by  the  Jesuits  : 
rival  systems  of  schooling  were  promoted  in  the  interests  of 
contentious  systems  of  politics  and  religion.  The  same 
battle  was  fought  in  England,  but  the  schools  played  a  minor 
part  in  the  strugle. 

3.  Reading  the  Mother-Tongue. 

The  one  point  of  definite  advance  in  the  schools  was  the 
demand  for  reading  the  mother-tongue  (30)  so  that  the  Word 
of  God  might  be  spread  among  the  common  people.  When 
Henry  VIII  permitted  the  Bible  to  be  chained  to  the  reading 
desk  of  the  parish  church,  he  stimulated  a  novel  demand — 
for  something  that  we  now  call  elementary  education.  The 
paramount  claim  of  Latin  was  thrust  aside  ;  it  could  still  main¬ 
tain  its  prestige  as  a  necessary  equipment  both  for  the  courtier 
and  the  professional  man  ;  but  when  it  ceased  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  Common  Prayer,  when  the  Englishman  was  invited 
to  share  with  the  priest,  worshipping  God  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
the  children  were  included  in  the  invitation. 

We  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  adoption 
of  the  vernacular  in  public  worship.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  (see  below  p.  83)  that  personal  religion  had  become  a 
matter  of  pressing  importance  to  the  serious  part  of  the 
population,  alike  to  the  adherents  of  the  old  faith  and  to  the 
aggressive  reformers  who  preached  the  new.  For  the  latter 
the  English  tongue,  printed  in  Prayer  Book  and  Bible,  was  a 
necessity ;  the  reformers  learnt  from  Luther  and  from  Calvin 
to  give  the  Word  of  God  the  supreme  place  of  honour.  For 
this  purpose  every  one  must  learn  to  read  ;  the  mystery  of 
letters  which  had  hitherto  (like  the  "  mysteries  ”  of  crafts  and 
trades)  been  reckoned  as  a  technical  pursuit,  only  pursued  by 
those  whose  status  required  it,  was  to  be  no  longer  a  mystery 
but  a  universal  instrument  of  redemption. 

Now  the  final  result  of  this  revolution  in  the  life  of  children 
was  momentous  :  as  we  have  said,  it  opened  the  door  to 
universal  “  elementary  education  ”.  And  yet  this  result  was 
not  designed  or  foreseen  by  the  reformers  of  religion.  Luther 
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especially  has  been  misinterpreted  ;  his  countrymen  regard 
him  as  the  founder  of  popular  education,  but  he  himself  had 
no  such  ambitious  programme  in  his  mind.  When  he  appealed 
to  the  princes  and  merchants  of  Germany  to  establish  the 
Volkschule  he  pleaded  that  school  attendance  would  only  be 
required  for  one  or  two  hours  per  day  and  would  not  interfere 
with  child  labour  (31).  He  was  asking,  in  fact,  for  something 
similar  to  what  is  now  being  accepted  in  England  for  “  young- 
persons  ”  engaged  in  industry  after  the  age  of  fourteen.  He 
was  of  course  a  scholar  and  was  eager  to  advance  the  interests 
of  all  young  folk  who,  like  himself,  showed  special  aptitude 
for  learning  ;  but  this  desire  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
conception  of  schooling  as  a  great  instrument  of  popular 
progress  and  of  universal  enlightenment.  Such  conceptions 
no  doubt  vaguely  influenced  the  minds  of  reformers  ;  those 
who  seek  for  evidence  may  find  passages  in  contemporary 
literature  to  prove  that  the  ideals  of  Pestalozzi  were  familiar 
to  teachers  of  an  earlier  epoch.  But  we  must  keep  close  to 
the  facts.  Luther  was  not  a  nineteenth-century  Liberal ; 
he  was  a  democrat  only  at  one  point ;  he  claimed  for  every 
man  the  liberty,  or  rather  the  duty,  to  make  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  divine  revelation.  This  was  indeed  a  stupend¬ 
ous  claim,  reversing  the  entire  theological  structure  of  the 
mediaeval  world,  substituting  individualism  for  collectivism 
in  the  deepest  concerns  of  human  nature.  The  historian  may 
quite  properly  trace  from  this  beginning  a  further  evolution, 
and  in  this  sense  may  assert  that  Luther  and  Calvin  were  the 
forerunners  not  only  of  nineteenth-century  education  but  of 
nineteenth-century  politics.  It  would,  however,  be  quite  as 
accurate  to  point  to  the  limitations  which  were  involved  in 
the  association  of  schooling  with  the  reformed  religion. 

All  those  conceptions  of  status  and  rank  which  we  have 
observed  as  rooted  in  mediaeval  society  stood  their  ground  in 
the  countries  which  adopted  the  reformed  religion  ;  here  and 
there  a  few  extremists,  reading  the  New  Testament,  found 
a  defence  for  communism,  but  the  middle  classes,  who  were 
the  chief  bulwark  of  the  new  faith,  gave  no  sanction  to  social 
revolution.  “  The  poor  are  always  with  you  ”,  said  Christ, 
and  they  implicitly  believed  that  every  man  must  “  do  his 
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duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to 
call  him  They  could  not  anticipate  that  in  later  days  the 
school  would  be  regarded  as  a  leveller,  or  as  a  ladder  by  which 
the  lowest  ranks  could  claim  equality  with  their  “  betters 
On  the  contrary  they  viewed  the  gift  of  religion  as  a  consolation 
to  the  lowly,  as  affording  a  hope  and  recompense  which 
relieved  present  misery  by  the  promise  of  future  bliss  :  “  the 
poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them  And  in  one 
sense  they  were  right,  as  the  history  of  religion  abundantly 
bears  witness  :  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike,  when  faced  with 
poverty  and  distress,  sought  and  found  happiness  in  an  inner 
life,  sustained  by  sentiments  and  hopes  that  stood  proof 
against  temporal  calamity.  This  was  not  a  new  phenomenon  ; 
the  same  philosophy  had  been  preached  and  practised  by 
Epictetus  ;  it  is  familiar  to  every  student  of  Eastern  religions. 
The  only  novelty  was  in  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
consolation  by  middle  and  upper  classes  not  to  themselves 
but  to  the  suffering  poor  beneath  them.  They  said  in  effect 
“  our  forefathers  in  the  dark  ages  of  superstition  and  pride 
not  only  abandoned  you  to  the  miseries  of  serfdom  and 
poverty,  but  they  deprived  you  of  the  Bread  of  Life,  of  the 
Word  of  God,  putting  your  souls  in  the  charge  of  proud  priests 
who  kept  you  in  ignorance  of  true  religion.  We  recognize 
that  you  are  our  equals  in  the  sight  of  God,  although  you 
stand  beneath  us  in  rank  and  worldly  goods.  So  we  give  you 
the  Bible  and  the  means  of  reading  it  for  yourselves  ;  we 
cannot  give  you  more  since  the  course  of  this  world  requires 
each  of  us  to  maintain  his  station,  we  above  and  you  below. 
When  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  attained  we  shall  all  serve 
in  equal  rank  before  the  divine  throne 

Looking  backwards,  we  can  see  that  their  logic  was  faulty  ; 
and  what  is  more  important,  we  see  how  impossible  it  proved 
to  put  a  limit  on  the  influence  of  letters.  Luther  and  the 
Puritans  only  desired  the  children  of  the  poor  to  read  the  one 
book  ;  but  when  once  the  fruits  of  this  tree  of  knowledge  had 
been  tasted  a  new  desire  was  created  ;  if  you  can  read  one 
book  you  can  read  another. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  from  this 
humble  beginning  the  whole  edifice  of  popular  schooling  was 
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erected  throughout  the  western  world ;  let  us  see  whether  we 
can  picture  the  more  immediate  effects  upon  the  minds  of 
children  and  young  people  as  they  grew  up  under  the  influence 
of  books.  We  have  seen  that  there  was  no  great  increase 
in  the  provision  of  schooling  during  the  sixteenth  century ; 
if  we  inquire  as  to  the  use  to  which  the  schools  were  put  we 
must  look  further  afield.  Let  us  carry  our  minds  from  1440, 
when  Henry  of  Windsor  founded  Eton  College  in  the  spirit 
of  a  pious  mediaeval  patron,  to  1540,  when  the  printing  press 
had  become  well  established  as  an  instrument  of  education. 
The  children  who  left  school  in  1440  learned  Latin  along  with 
the  mother  tongue,  but  many  of  them  ceased  either  to  read 
or  write  after  leaving  school,  since  paper  was  scarce  and  manu¬ 
scripts  were  still  more  costly.  A  century  afterwards  they 
were  taught  pretty  much  the  same  things  at  school,  but  on 
leaving  school  they  had  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  use  the 
instruments  of  reading.  For  books  were  all  around  them  ; 
not  only  the  Bible  but  books  and  pamphlets  of  many  kinds 
were  being  spread  abroad.  Every  boy  and  girl  who  went  to 
school  at  all  became  familiar  with  print ;  pen  and  paper  were 
also  at  his  disposal.  Then  as  now  many  would  make  little 
use  of  these  appliances  after  leaving  school,  but  the  opportun¬ 
ity  was  presented  and  the  mind  of  youth  is  moulded  by 
opportunity.  We  have  no  statistics  of  illiteracy  ;  it  may  well 
be  that  large  numbers  of  boys  “  creeping  like  snail  un¬ 
willingly  to  school  ”  never  looked  at  a  book  afterwards  :  but 
printers  do  not  produce  books  except  in  response  to  demand, 
and  the  output  of  print  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  genera¬ 
tions  who  passed  through  the  schools  during  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign  made  use  of  what  they  had  acquired  at  the  school  bench. 
Letters  are  no  longer  a  "  mystery  ”  (compare  p.  52  above), 
they  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  civilization  : 
every  child  of  sharp  wits  and  ambitious  disposition  lays  hold 
of  the  new  tool,  unless  indeed  he  belongs  to  the  lowest  ranks 
of  poverty. 

And  even  here  we  must  not  underrate  the  influence  of 
the  new  religion.  Chesterton  is  no  doubt  right  in  declaring 
that  Protestantism  was  chiefly  adopted  by  the  middle  classes, 
but  the  theory  of  a  gospel  for  every  man,  even  the  lowliest, 
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was  sometimes  translated  into  practice.  The  Bible  was 
placed  in  the  parish  church  and  was  read  by  some  who  could 
not  afford  to  buy  a  copy  for  themselves.  The  schools  taught 
only  a  few  :  others  who  had  never  gone  to  school  found  means 
to  master  the  elements  of  reading  without  the  intervention 
of  a  schoolmaster.  From  now  on  the  conception  of  reading 
and  writing  gains  ground  in  the  mind  of  each  generation  as 
something  worth  acquiring,  as  a  gift  which  all  can  accept ; 
and  it  remains  to  this  day  as  the  principal  result  to  be  attained 
by  sending  the  children  of  the  working  classes  to  their  teachers. 

Schooling  thus  took  on  a  new  aspect  ;  it  had  previously  been 
an  affair  of  status  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  been  limited  to 
those  whose  rank  and  calling  justified  the  sacrifice  of  a  child’s 
time,  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the  social  group  to 
which  the  child  belonged,  an  affair  of  profession,  class,  or 
religious  vocation.  Henceforth  this  chain  is  broken ;  we 
recognize  learning  in  its  elementary  forms  as  something  which 
the  individual  may  aspire  to,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor. 
After  another  three  centuries  English  society  admits  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  position  and  sends  every  child  to  school  to 
learn  his  letters. 

4.  The  Grammar  Schools  :  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  English  are  not  a  race  of  scholars  :  the  pursuit  of 
learning  up  to  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  part  and  parcel 
of  a  European  movement  :  when  many  bonds  of  unity  with 
the  Continent  were  snapped  by  the  Tudors,  when  the  nation, 
secular  and  spiritual,  came  to  rely  upon  itself,  it  was  inevitable 
that  enthusiasm  for  scholarship  should  wane.  We  shall  not 
delay  to  trace  in  detail  the  fortunes  of  academic  institutions  ; 
for  a  while  they  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  court  and 
gentry,  but  the  vitality  which  informed  the  age  of  Colet  and 
More  was  dead.  Schoolmen  may  write  histories  of  Education 
about  these  three  centuries  :  we  may  be  proud  of  the  glorious 
poet  who  was  so  wonderful  as  a  scholar  and  so  pedantic  as  a 
tutor  ;  we  may  justly  point  out  that  John  Locke  gave  us  a 
great  treatise  on  Education  which  sowed  the  seeds  of  revolt 
both  in  Germany  and  France.  All  such  interesting  items  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  general  tenor  of  academic  life,  both  in 
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schools  and  colleges,  right  through  well-nigh  three  centuries 
from  1560.  Scholarship  was  respected,  but  not  desired ; 
men’s  ambitions  and  hopes  lay  in  other  directions  to  which 
we  shall  now  turn. 

But  before  doing  so  let  us  note  that  this  national  dislike  of 
schooling,  which  meets  us  in  literature  and  the  drama  as  well 
as  in  public  life,  was  reflected  in  the  general  attitude  of  children 
and  their  parents  towards  higher  education.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  belief  in  the  popular  mind 
that  schooling  is  really  of  benefit,  schooling  such  as  we  now 
call  “  secondary  ”,  reaching  beyond  the  elements  of  reading 
and  writing.  This,  however,  is  a  change  that  has  occurred 
within  living  memory  :  it  began  to  be  an  active  force  in  large 
centres  of  population  only  at  the  very  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  the  term  “  secondary  ”  came  into  common  use 
(32),  and  it  received  a  great  impetus  during  the  War.  It  is  a 
new  phenomenon  :  all  through  the  nineteenth  century  a  few 
men  of  foresight  worked  diligently  to  create  a  belief  in  liberal 
education,  (33)  and  their  labours  have  now  been  partially 
rewarded  ;  but  before  their  day  little  was  known  of  such 
enthusiasms  :  poetry  and  the  arts  were  more  or  less  esteemed 
by  public  men,  but  one  cannot  indicate  a  great  political  figure 
in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries  who  seriously 
fostered  the  growth  of  learning  and  the  extension  of  grammar 
schools  or  colleges. 

The  Grammar  Schools  and  the  two  ancient  universities 
stood  their  ground  as  conservative  institutions,  maintaining 
those  forms  of  learning  which  the  Renaissance  had  bequeathed 
to  Europe,  although  much  of  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
which  had  inspired  the  reformers  was  suffered  to  decay  :  the 
grammatical  forms  of  Latin  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  rather  than  the  aesthetic  and  intellectual  content  of 
classical  texts.  Scholarship  became  more  and  more  identified 
with  philology ;  the  vivid  interest  in  Greece  and  Rome  as  the 
sources  of  Western  civilization  lost  ground  and  for  many 
generations  was  only  cherished  by  a  few  poets  and  men  of 
letters.  The  schoolboy  was  set  to  learn  his  Latin  as  a  whole¬ 
some  discipline,  imposed  on  him  with  all  the  greater  rigour 
if  he  showed  distaste  for  the  exercise. 
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To  the  layman  the  Grammar  School  served  (as  it  does 
to-day)  the  function  of  a  preparatory  institution,  providing 
the  country  with  its  lawyers,  doctors,  clergy  and  better-class 
merchants,  as  distinguished  from  the  apprentices,  whose 
position  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

5.  Beginnings  of  Educational  Theory. 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  public  mind  of  England  was 
indifferent  to  schooling,  a  few  “  Innovators’',  as  they  have 
been  called,  desired  to  practise  new  methods  of  teaching. 
Some  of  them,  e.g.  Hartlib,  dreamed  of  a  palace  of  learning 
and  piety  which  would  rescue  a  distracted  Europe  from,  civil 
commotion  :  he  sent  (1640)  for  Comenius,  the  great  Bohemian 
teacher,  who  paid  a  short  visit  to  London  in  the  hope  that 
reforms  in  school  teaching  would  find  favour  with  statesmen. 
The  times  were  by  no  means  favourable  for  such  adventures  : 
but  from  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  onwards  we  witness 
the  efforts  of  scholars  and  philosophers  to  construct  a  rational 
theory  of  pedagogics,  partly  associated  with  similar  dis¬ 
cussions  which  had  played  their  part  since  1500  in  the  reform 
of  schooling  throughout  Western  Europe,  partly  arising  from 
the  distinctive  point  of  view  of  the  Englishman.  And  so  the 
private  "  Academies  ”  became  important,  as  an  offset  to  the 
methods  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Both  Grammar  Schools  and  Academies  were  inspired  by  a 
deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  for  the  Grammar 
School,  like  its  predecessors  in  mediaeval  times,  was  closely 
associated  with  the  clergy  of  the  State  Church  :  the  Academy 
was  commonly  a  Dissenting  institution  (34).  But  in  the 
Academy  place  was  also  found  for  more  practical  studies  : 
arithmetic  and  mensuration,  geography  and  modern  languages 
naturally  found  more  scope  in  schools  which  were  free  from 
the  close  supervision  of  bishops  and  landed  proprietors.  The 
Academy  also  provided  better  opportunity  for  the  education 
of  girls,  the  old  foundations  afforded  no  room  for  them 
until  the  movement  towards  the  higher  education  of  women 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls  received  their 
instruction  without  going  to  school  at  all.  Wealthy  house- 
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holds  continued  to  entrust  the  oversight  of  their  young  people 
to  tutors.  The  most  important  advances  in  principles  of 
education  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  have  not 
been  made  by  professional  schoolmasters  but  by  men  whose 
duty  was  limited  to  the  training  of  two  or  three  children  ; 
for  it  is  only  when  a  man  can  give  close  attention  to  the  needs 
of  a  single  mind  that  he  can  secure  data  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  its  development.  There  is  a  whole  literature  of  pedagogy, 
from  Roger  Ascham  to  John  Locke  and  on  to  1800  which  deals 
with  the  task  of  the  private  tutor  ;  when  Europe  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  undertook  to  systematize  schooling  in  the  mass, 
it  reaped  the  benefit  of  experiences  gained  by  Locke,  by 
Rousseau,  by  Herbart  and  a  host  of  minor  contributors 
who  had  based  their  doctrines  on  the  observation  of  a  few 
children.  On  all  such  matters  he  who  will  can  find  abundant 
information  in  books  on  the  history  of  Education  which  have 
been  elaborated  with  careful  research  since  von  Raumer 
compiled  his  Geschichte  der  Padagogik  in  the  Qo’s,  and  Quick, 
following  in  the  steps  of  von  Raumer,  produced  a  popular 
account  of  The  Educational  Reformers  in  the  ^o’s.  We  may 
gain  a  false  perspective  of  history  if  we  attribute  much  con¬ 
temporary  influence  to  any  of  these  Innovators  or  reformers. 
Between  1500  and  1900  the  common  man,  whether  he  were 
of  the  middle  or  of  the  lower  class,  was  little  concerned  with 
what  went  on  inside  the  schools.  Samuel  Johnson,  himself  a 
schoolmaster  in  his  early  days,  expressed  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  matters,  the  received  opinion  of  his  generation.  “  I 
hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education  is  as  well  known, 
and  has  long  been  as  well  known,  as  ever  it  can  be.”  (35) 

6.  Youth  and  Religion. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  while  the  New  Learning  served 
in  a  measure  to  emancipate  the  Englishman  from  the  circle 
of  custom  which  had  bound  his  forefathers,  it  did  not  extend 
to  any  depth  as  a  direct  influence  on  the  mind  of  youth.  Let 
us  consider  how  far  the  new  freedom  in  religion  came  into 
contact  with  the  young.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the 
Reformed  religion,  based  so  largely  on  the  reading  of  the  Book, 
induced  as  a  by-product  a  more  extended  acceptance  for  book 
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learning.  This  relation,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
consequences.  What  of  the  more  direct  relation  between  the 
young  folk  and  the  novel  religious  appeal  to  which  they  were 
subjected  ?  The  contrast  to  the  attitude  taken  in  earlier  times 
cannot  be  missed.  The  mediaeval  child  does  not  think  about 
religion  at  all :  he  just  takes  it  as  part  of  the  universal  air, 
like  sun  and  clouds.  But  after  the  Reformation,  the  new 
teachers,  from  John  Colet  to  John  Wesley,  followed  the 
opposite  course — they  sought  to  make  conviction  of  sin,  the 
wrath  of  God,  the  child  Jesus,  matters  of  individual  sentiment 
and  behaviour  ;  each  must  choose  for  himself  : — Piety  or 
wickedness,  there  is  no  alternative.  The  appeal,  in  the 
hands  of  all  devout  men,  went  far  beyond  the  mere  reading 
of  a  book  ;  the  end  in  view  was  the  rescue  of  a  soul.  And  it 
should  be  observed  that  this  effort  to  capture  the  child  for  the 
Church,  begun  by  Protestants,  was  imitated  and  improved 
upon  by  the  defenders  of  the  old  faith.  John  Ingles  ant  is 
styled  a  romance  (36)  ;  but  the  training  which  Holt  the  Jesuit 
gives  to  the  hero  of  that  story  is  true  to  fact.  The  ancient 
church  could  no  longer  trust  its  young  people  to  grow  up  in  a 
vague  atmosphere  of  Christianity,  for  the  air  had  become 
tainted  ;  they  too  were  compelled  to  bring  religious  experience 
into  the  direct  channel  of  consciousness  and  bind  the  children 
to  allegiance.  With  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the 
development  of  human  life  we  can  look  back  and  see  that  this 
entire  field  of  propaganda,  reaching  onwards  to  the  Sunday 
School  and  the  Day  School  of  the  19th  century,  operated  in 
two  distinct  fields  ;  the  years  of  childhood  reacted  wholly 
differently  from  the  later  period  of  adolescence.  To  the  child 
religious  experience  can  seldom  be  an  intimate  affair  ;  he 
takes  it  as  he  takes  his  food  or  clothing — part  and  parcel  of 
the  unquestioned  environment.  It  is  not  on  that  account 
to  be  regarded  as  superficial,  but  rather  as  an  intimate  habit 
which  will  cling  close  to  the  mental  texture  although  the 
grown  man  may  wander  far  afield  from  the  path  prescribed. 
But  when  adolescence  arrives  the  individual  has  to  embark 
on  choice  ;  for  his  individuality  can  make  a  conscious 
response  to  the  appeal.  In  the  old  times  there  was  but  one 
Catholic  faith  "  which  faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole 
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and  undefiled;  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly 
But  now  he  is  challenged  to  decide  between  rival  faiths  : 
whatever  view  the  contending  Churches  might  hold  as  regards 
the  infirmity  of  private  judgment,  the  crisis  had  arrived ; 
judgment,  choice,  had  to  be  exercised.  If  there  is  any  truth 
at  all  in  the  description  of  adolescence  as  a  time  of  “  storm 
and  stress  ”  we  cannot  ignore  the  effect  on  the  inner  mind  of 
Tudor  boys  and  girls  when  confronted  with  rival  appeals  to 
loyalty  in  religion.  We  need  not  suppose  that  all  the  young 
folk  took  the  tragedy  with  seriousness  ;  but  we  should  err 
even  more  if  we  assumed  that  this  upheaval,  affecting  every 
city  and  parish,  played  no  part  in  their  development.  They 
were  exhorted  to  consider  (or,  as  the  psychologists  now 
express  it,  to  rationalize)  the  most  difficult  problem  which  can 
engage  the  intellect  and  the  passions,  viz,,  a  man’s  relation 
to  the  Unseen  and  the  Eternal.  For  the  purposes  of  these 
chapters  it  is  superfluous  to  dogmatize  about  the  benefit 
or  injury  accruing  from  this  change.  Some  students  of 
adolescence  hold  that  every  thoughtful  mind  passes  through 
a  period  of  scepticism  (37),  to  be  succeeded  in  maturer  years 
by  a  more  settled  explanation  of  life’s  puzzle  ;  but  no  evidence 
has  so  far  been  secured  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  any  uni¬ 
versal  law.  It  is  clear  that  youth  cannot  easily  be  disturbed 
by  scepticism  unless  the  social  environment  raises  problems 
which  demand  an  intellectual  explanation.  Clear  also  that 
in  an  epoch  which  with  some  suddenness  thrusts  religious 
controversy  into  the  forefront  a  tendency  will  be  created 
which  will  gather  force  from  one  generation  to  another.  The 
Puritans  were  no  doubt  a  minority  of  the  population  but  they 
were  more  than  a  sect  :  they  established  in  the  public  mind  a 
distinctive  attitude  towards  religion,  which  has  maintained 
itself  in  many  social  circles  until  the  present  day  :  it  was 
renewed  and  extended  by  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  any  estimate  we  make  of  the 
inner  driving  forces  that  form  character.  In  all  such  circles 
the  young  are  expected  to  choose  between  good  and  evil : 
they  can  be  converted,  or  can  remain  without  the  fold.  Here 
is  “  the  world  ”  and  they  belong  to  it,  “  shapen  in  iniquity  ”  ; 
there  stands  the  company  of  the  elect  which  they  are  invited 
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to  join  :  each  for  himself  must  make  a  decision.  Many  years 
ago  Lecky  in  his  History  of  Rationalism  showed  how  poignantly 
the  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin  affected  men’s  treatment  of  their 
offspring.  The  special  question  of  Popery  versus  Anglican 
or  Presbyterian  profession  receded  ;  but  the  personal  issue 
did  not  become  less  urgent.  The  Puritan  as  a  grown  man, 
politician  and  preacher  in  one,  was  the  sequel  to  a  youth 
which  had  wrestled  with  God  and  had  prevailed  :  in  other 
words  the  sequel  to  a  period  of  storm  and  stress  which  rational¬ 
ized  the  universe  in  terms  of  “  the  pure  religion  ”, 

It  is  beyond  our  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  scholastic 
institutions  ;  we  should,  however,  note  that  this  zeal  on  behalf 
of  youth  was  not  confined  to  teaching  and  exhortation.  As 
we  saw  above,  the  dissenting  academy  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  its  successors  to  the  present  day  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  anxious  desire  to  help  youth  to  decide  wisely  on  the 
one  problem  that  mattered.  The  Grammar  Schools  by 
comparison  were  secular  and  profane  :  the  Puritan  regarded 
them  as  Erastian  ;  they  by  no  means  raised  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  for  the  safety  of  one’s  immortal  soul. 
The  Jesuits  at  Douai  and  elsewhere  had  already  begun  their 
energetic  counter-reformation,  using  what  we  now  call  the 
Secondary  School  in  order  to  keep  the  young  Catholic  firm  in 
the  old  faith,  providing  for  him  not  only  a  rule  of  obedience, 
but  a  rationalization  of  religious  mysteries  which  would  satisfy 
the  docile  mind.  Thus  began  a  contention  between  the 
Churches  for  control  of  children  at  school :  when  the  time 
came  to  propose  that  all  children  shall  be  compelled  to  school 
attendance  every  religious  corporation  felt  moved  to  stake 
a  claim,  either  to  extend  its  influence  over  godless  and 
neglected  children,  or  at  least  to  retain  those  who  were  already 
gathered  in. 

Academies  and  schools  should  be  given  their  due  import¬ 
ance,  but  if  the  impression  sought  to  be  given  by  what  is 
written  above  be  accepted  we  shall  think  of  the  youth  of 
England  as  developing  under  influences  that  reach  far  beyond 
the  range  of  lessons  and  of  schoolmasters.  Successive  genera¬ 
tions  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  active  contention,  involving 
not  merely  the  creed  and  the  forms  of  religious  observance 
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but  a  man’s  behaviour,  his  standards  of  right  and  wrong  in 
every  department  of  life. 

7.  Music  and  the  Drama. 

We  may  illustrate  from  some  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
Puritan  was  so  described  because  he  kept  himself  pure  from 
the  follies  and  vanities  of  the  world  as  well  as  from  the  false 
doctrines  of  Rome.  Among  these  vanities  were  included  all 
those  careless  delights  in  song  and  dance  and  play  at  which 
we  glanced  in  the  previous  chapter.  Now  when  one  thinks 
of  the  real  nature  of  childhood  and  youth,  delighting  in  what 
we  vaguely  call  self-expression,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  these  impulses  should  have  been  so  constrained  in  succes¬ 
sive  generations.  They  could  not  be  curbed  entirely  but  they 
were  placed  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  practice  of  religion. 
Here  and  there  a  great  poet  can  rise  superior  to  the  conflict, 
combining  in  his  earlier  poetry  the  ideals  of  a  Puritan  with  the 
choicest  fruit  of  pagan  literature  (38)  ;  but  such  a  task  was 
beyond  the  strength  of  most.  Henceforth  these  arts  were 
banished,  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  people,  to  the 
realm  of  the  profane  ;  the  only  exception  was  music,  since  here 
it  was  found  possible  to  retain  the  service  of  song  in  the  worship 
of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  trace 
the  effect  of  this  prohibition  upon  the  children  of  England 
during  three  centuries.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  teachers 
have  come  to  consider  with  any  seriousness  the  outcome  of 
this  treatment  in  social  heredity.  It  hindered  the  child  from 
the  expansion  of  his  body-mind,  of  voice  and  limbs,  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  as  he  acts  out  the  life  of  his  elders  in  the 
little  theatre  of  his  own  performance.  A  whole  system  of 
schooling  was  devised  which  has  ignored  these  rhythmic 
and  dramatic  impulses  as  unworthy  of  the  high  purposes  of 
education  :  with  every  extension  of  efficiency  in  classroom 
lessons  the  task  of  restoring  the  balance  has  become  more 
difficult.  The  Puritan  did  much  for  England ;  but  in  his 
righteous  revolt  against  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  grown 
men  he  deprived  childhood  of  its  birthright. 

The  effect  upon  adolescence  was  equally  disastrous.  Youth 
must  have  its  way.  When  successive  generations  are  invited 
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to  choose  between  good  and  evil  and  at  the  same  time  the 
realm  of  Fine  Art  is  ranked  among  the  works  of  the  devil, 
what  type  of  man  and  woman  can  be  expected  ?  What 
spheres  are  left  to  the  adolescent  for  his  choice ;  how  and 
where  can  he  expand  ?  The  history  of  religion  from  1660  to 
i860  shows  that  he  did  not  choose  “  good  ”  in  the  Puritan 
sense.  The  history  of  literature,  of  philosophy  and  learning 
shows  that  some  sought  an  outlet  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
intellect.  A  serious  youth  whose  childhood  has  been  arrested 
will  often  find  scope  for  his  mind  in  intellectual  pursuits, 
especially  if  the  schools  which  welcome  him  care  nothing  for 
his  emotional  life.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the 
eighteenth  century  has  been  labelled  the  Age  of  Reason,  for 
it  was  the  product  of  influences  operating  on  successive  genera¬ 
tions  whose  only  chance  of  reaching  a  higher  life  was  through 
the  avenues  of  thought.  Art  had  been  suppressed.  Religion 
was  forgotten.  All  that  remained  was  philosophy.  But  this 
resource  was  only  for  the  few  :  the  common  herd  ranged  at  a 
lower  level  and  found  satisfaction  in  adventures  of  a  more 
concrete  and  material  kind.  The  England  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts  was  prosperous  and  wealthy :  trade  supplied  an 
outlet  for  the  energies  of  the  young  on  a  scale  which  stamped 
Great  Britain  from  that  day  to  this  with  its  distinctive 
character. 

The  problems  here  raised,  although  still  centring  round  the 
claim  of  individuality  and  freedom,  are  so  important  as  to 
demand  treatment  in  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII 


TRADE  AND  POVERTY  DURING  THREE 

CENTURIES 

THE  following  passage  shows  why  it  is  necessary 
to  give  separate  treatment  to  the  evolution  of 
trade  in  the  sixteenth  century  : 

“  When  measured  by  strictly  economic  criteria,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  civilization  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  made  any  advance 
on  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  best  days  ;  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Black  Death  caused  a  shock  to  society  from  which  it  only 
slowly  recovered,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  Europe 
was  still  seeking  for  inspiration  by  looking  to  the  past  and  making 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  literature  and 
art.  It  was  only  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  Western 
Christendom  obviously  reached  a  stage  of  material  progress  beyond 
that  to  which  the  Romans  had  attained.  The  discovery  of  America 
and  the  new  route  to  the  East  Indies  revolutionized  men’s  ideas  as  to 
the  surface  of  the  globe  and  gave  them  an  entirely  fresh  conception 
of  the  scale  on  which  commercial  intercourse  and  colonization  might 
be  attempted. 

This  was  a  second  great  step  in  intellectual  advance,  and  important 
economic  results  followed  directly,  .  .  .  These  new  opportunities 
became  available  at  the  very  time  when  the  unity  which  had  character¬ 
ized  mediaeval  Christendom  was  being  shattered.”  (Cunningham, 
Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce,  Vol.  II,  p.  n.) 

This  unity  of  mediaeval  Christendom  was  not  merely  a 
union  in  doctrine  and  religious  observance,  not  merely  an 
adherence  to  tradition  in  the  fine  arts,  it  included  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  manufacture  and  trade  by  gilds,  and  the  domination 
of  public  policy  by  a  feudal  order  in  which  riches  and  power 
were  derived  chiefly  from  the  native  soil,  centring  round 
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stock  and  crops.  The  dealer  in  the  Middle  Ages  could  not 
assert  his  individuality  :  he  only  came  into  his  own  when 
piracy  and  traffic  in  East  and  West  made  him  the  master 
of  the  market.  We  are  not  therefore  going  too  far  in  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  history  of  Education,  regarded  as  the  study  of 
influences  affecting  the  mind  of  youth,  must  give  due  weight 
at  that  era  to  the  opportunities  which  Cunningham  described. 
For  if  the  argument  in  Chapter  II  be  recalled  we  shall  picture 
the  average  man  as  being  still  concerned  with  the  primary 
needs  of  existence,  with  getting  his  living,  procuring  a  sur¬ 
plus,  making  personal  progress  in  his  homestead,  his  farm,  his 
shop.  The  artist,  the  scholar,  the  clergyman  may  repeat 
to  him  that  “  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  ”,  but  he 
has  always  replied  that  man  must  live  ;  as  we  have  seen,  the 
urge  towards  livelihood  has  always  carried  with  it  an  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  in  means  for  making  this  livelihood  more  con¬ 
genial  and  attractive. 

Hence  the  changes  which  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed 
in  respect  of  trade  are  of  the  first  importance  to  our  study  of 
children’s  development,  for  although  the  child  is  not  a  trader 
and  cannot  be  directly  interested  in  commercial  affairs,  he 
is  affected  through  and  through  by  the  attitude  which  his 
elders  take  towards  money  and  goods  ;  a  radical  change  in 
outlook  on  their  part  becomes  an  element  in  what  we  call 
his  social  heredity.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  such  a 
change  took  place  under  the  Tudor  regime  and  affected  pro¬ 
foundly  the  inner  impulses  of  subsequent  generations.  This 
change  took  time ;  what  the  sixteenth  century  began  was 
strengthened  in  the  two  following  centuries  and  supplied  the 
social  and  ethical  outlook  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
captains  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  to  reap  a  portentous 
harvest  of  material  goods  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

2.  Growth  of  Competition. 

In  every  type  of  civilization  there  are  the  strong  who 
exercise  power  over  their  fellows,  and  the  weak  who  submit 
to  be  ruled ;  the  desire  for  power  is  a  fundamental  trait :  .it 
arises  from  the  very  structure  and  nature  of  animated  beings  : 
the  direction  and  control  of  such  desire  is  the  first  moral 
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problem  both  in  politics  and  religion.  The  many  centuries 
which  we  have  surveyed  in  previous  chapters  witnessed  the 
evolution  of  institutions,  such  as  the  feudal  system,  the 
mediaeval  church,  the  city  and  craft  gilds,  adapted  to  regu¬ 
late  this  exercise  of  social  power.  In  still  earlier  times,  as 
to-day  among  primitive  communities,  “  control  was  exercised 
by  an  undifferentiated  consensus  of  neighbourly  sentiments  ” 
(3 8a).  Even  now  in  villages  and  hamlets  the  man  or  woman 
of  ability  takes  authority  over  neighbours  apart  from  the 
intervention  of  settled  ordinances ;  his  word  “  goes  ”  ;  he 
enjoys  the  exercise  of  power,  although  he  may  not  accumulate 
great  wealth  nor  hold  public  office ;  if  you  wish  to  discover 
the  factor  that  makes  for  good  or  evil  in  such  a  primary 
community  you  search  for  it  in  the  will  of  one  or  two  forceful 
personalities.  In  a  more  developed  and  widespread  society 
institutions  are  evolved,  such  as  the  Canon  Law,  which  regulate 
the  anarchy  of  individualism  and  overshadow  its  caprices 
without  eliminating  the  influence  which  the  strong  must 
always  exercise  over  the  weak.  The  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  therefore  readily  pictured  in  terms  of  institutions  for 
the  regulation  of  social  power  :  when  we  discern  the  sources 
of  power  we  can  describe  the  governing  feature  of  an  epoch. 
Now  in  the  middle  ages  men  controlled  each  other  through 
institutions  which  relied  for  their  material  support  upon  the 
possession  of  land  ;  the  serf  was  tied  to  the  soil :  the  ambitious 
youth  rose  in  the  world  by  securing  domain  from  his  superiors  ; 
a  clerical  community  extended  the  range  of  religious  influence 
by  receiving  gifts  of  landed  property.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  there  were  other  forms  of  wealth  :  the  precious  metals, 
fine  clothing,  beautiful  tapestries  and  draperies,  luxurious 
food  and  drink,  were  an  additional  reward  for  those  who 
attained  to  power.  But  the  bare  possession  of  gold  and 
jewels,  even  the  possession  of  credit,  as  with  Lombards  and 
Jews,  which  could  entitle  a  man  to  accumulate  wealth,  did 
not  symbolize  power  in  the  minds  of  the  ruling  classes.  The 
merchant  classes,  the  dealers  to  whom  we  referred  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  only  emerged  very  slowly,  at  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  institutions  which  could  compare  with  the 
feudal  status  based  on  land. 
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Trade  fosters  habits  of  life  which  are  alien  to  the  outlook 
of  any  feudal  system  of  land-owners  and  land- workers  :  trade 
travels  while  the  land  abides  in  its  place.  As  soon  therefore 
as  men  realized  the  possibilities  of  expansion,  ploughing 
unknown  seas  to  east  and  west,  they  began  to  evolve  new 
institutions  both  in  trade  and  finance  which  undermined  the 
social  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  chartered  companies  and  banks 
laid  the  basis  for  systems  of  financial  control  which  now 
embrace  the  traffic  of  the  entire  globe.  Without  enlarging 
on  this  theme  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  note  the  effects 
upon  the  environment  and  outlook  of  ordinary  English  folk 
and  their  offspring.  We  must  again  revert  to  the  hackneyed 
terms  “  individuality  ”  and  “freedom”. 

3.  Origin  of  the  Capitalist  System  ;  and  of  Pauperism. 

To  be  free  in  trade  is  to  be  loosed  from  restrictions,  to  be 
able  to  do  as  one  likes  with  property  or  goods,  to  sell  and  buy 
in  every  market,  to  sail  at  will  on  every  sea.  The  weakling 
stays  at  home  and  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  new  free¬ 
dom  :  the  enterprising,  strong  individuality  pushes  to  the 
front  and  seeks  power  through  wealth.  The  possibility  of 
getting  rich  quickly  is  exposed  in  a  vision  of  glittering  adven¬ 
ture.  The  mind  of  man,  above  all  the  mind  of  youth,  reaches 
out  in  imagination  to  possibilities  undreamt  of  by  an  earlier 
world.  The  mediaeval  gilds  with  their  parochial  and  religious 
attachments,  the  claims  of  feudal  lords,  the  rights  of  the  poor 
to  common  land,  all  such  conventions  appear  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  trader  who  adapts  himself  to  a  world  in  which  the 
accumulation  of  riches  has  become  a  governing  factor  in  life 
(38 b).  Anyone  who  reads  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  such  as  More’s  Utopia  or  Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of 
Venice,  will  realize  how  conscious  our  forefathers  had  become 
of  the  issues  involved  in  the  struggle  for  riches.  All  the 
social  problems  which  have  now  become  the  centres  of  politi¬ 
cal  strife  seem  to  emerge  in  the  sixteenth  century.  What 
is  now  called  the  capitalist  system  became  possible  because 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  enabled  its  possessor  to  make 
investments.  Mediaeval  philosophers  had  tried  to  justify 
within  limits  the  operations  of  the  usurer  (38c),  but  had  found 
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increasing  difficulty  in  squaring  the  logical  application  of 
Christian  ethics  with  the  common-sense  requirements  of 
commerce  and  of  thrift  :  after  1500  such  opinions  are  more 
and  more  ignored  and  at  length  the  economics  of  Adam  Smith 
(38^)  provides  a  new  philosophy  for  practices  which  the  traders 
of  Europe  had  adopted  for  three  centuries. 

The  morality  of  the  new  trading  spirit  was  based  upon 
two  principles  :  first  of  all,  the  right  of  a  man  to  dispose  of 
his  own  property  entirely  as  he  pleases :  secondly,  upon 
faithful  adherence  to  a  contract.  An  engagement  to  pay  or 
to  sell,  a  written  bond  in  the  form  of  bill  or  agreement,  receives 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  extreme  example 
of  Shylock  is  presented  as  the  basis  of  the  trader’s  morality. 
On  this  sanction  the  whole  system  of  credit  and  exchange 
is  based.  Formerly  men’s  lives  were  determined  for  good 
or  ill  by  obedience  to  a  social  order  based  on  status  and  the 
duties  ascribed  to  status  :  now  society  tends  to  rely  upon 
contracts,  made  for  a  given  period  and  based  upon  the  money 
value  of  goods. 

Unless  one  has  studied  with  some  care  the  history  of  those 
centuries  it  is  difficult  to  picture  this  revolution  in  men’s 
ideas,  for  modern  life  has  accepted  current  views  about  pro¬ 
perty  as  fundamental  to  any  orderly  conception  of  society. 
In  mediaeval  times  men  were  far  from  ascribing  any  special 
“  sacredness  ”  to  property  :  they  agreed  that  every  man 
had  a  right  to  the  personal  use  of  adequate  food  and 
raiment,  right  to  tools,  materials,  land  needed  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  his  status  :  beyond  this  evident  and  practical 
sphere  very  few  men  could  range.  The  accumulation  of 
wealth  by  a  great  monarch  or  a  great  religious  order  did  not 
offend  them,  for  these  superior  powers  were  charged  with 
immense  functions  ;  but  an  individual  who  imitated  that 
example  and  stored  up  riches  for  his  own  aggrandizement 
was  following  after  evil ;  and  any  theory  of  economics  which 
sought  to  justify  such  practices  would  have  seemed  monstrous. 
In  a  word,  social  security  was  based  on  the  discharge  of 
function  in  contrast  to  the  ideas  adopted  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  base  security  upon  the  maintenance  of  property 
rights.  The  mediaeval  folk  believed  that  a  man  could  be 
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deprived  of  his  property  without  scruple  if  reason  of  state 
or  religion  were  to  hand  :  they  believed  that  almsgiving  was 
a  duty  rather  than  a  form  of  benevolence  :  and  that  if  a  man 
were  starving  he  was  doing  right  to  take  food  where  he  could 
find  it  (385). 

Now  while  the  adventurous  and  vigorous  elements  in  society 
found  scope  in  commercial  freedom,  the  weaklings,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  pressed  to  the  wall.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  century  a  system  of  poor  relief 
based  on  “  settlement  ”  had  to  be  devised  which  still  prevails 
as  the  inevitable  counterpart  to  the  expansion  of  Tudor 
commerce.  The  serfdom  of  the  middle  ages  was  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  and  every  vigorous  man  could  hope  to  play  his 
part  in  the  world,  but  there  was  scanty  mercy  for  the  humble 
and  the  weak  :  Enclosure  Acts  ruthlessly  deprived  him  of 
right  of  pasture  and  woodland  :  the  charities  of  the  Church 
largely  disappeared  :  the  hind  on  the  farm  and  the  labourer 
in  the  towns  were  legally  free,  but  under  a  system  of  contract 
they  were  often  free  only  to  starve  or  to  join  the  company 
of  "rogues  and  vagabonds”. 

4.  Rise  of  a  Comfortable  Middle  Class. 

When  we  revert  to  the  opening  chapter  of  this  book  and 
recognize  the  struggle  of  mankind  occupied  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  of  a  surplus  of  these 
necessities  as  security  against  want,  we  may  be  puzzled  to 
discover  how  far  the  traders  who  sallied  out  from  English 
harbours  actually  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  What  did  they  bring  back  to  England  which  helped 
their  countrymen  to  live  ?  On  the  whole  they  brought 
luxuries,  gold  and  silver,  spices,  silks  and  such  like  costly 
raiment.  To-day  when  we  think  of  foreign  trade  we  picture 
great  steamers  bringing  huge  stores  of  grain,  cotton,  wool, 
oil,  iron,  all  contributing  to  the  primary  necessities  of  life  : 
the  importation  of  luxuries,  although  of  vast  importance,  is 
after  all  accessory.  We  must  realize  that  the  balance  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  weighted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  scale.  The  Elizabethan  trader  went  out  to 
secure  luxuries,  for  which,  speaking  in  the  rough,  he  paid 
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nothing  :  he  was  enabled  to  undertake  the  adventure  because 
his  ships  were  built  and  victualled  out  of  the  agricultural 
surplus  which  his  native  land  had  accumulated.  The  England 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  was  agriculturally 
prosperous  :  a  capital  had  accumulated  in  cultivated  land, 
in  houses,  barns,  implements,  and  along  with  these  a  peasantry 
skilful  at  their  work  :  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
expended  a  part  of  this  investment  in  fetching  from  east  and 
west  all  sorts  of  supplies  which  administered  to  a  more  luxur¬ 
ious  or  comfortable  mode  of  existence.  Those  who  stayed 
at  home  did  not  cease  to  till  the  ground  and  fell  the  trees, 
but  their  brothers  who  sailed  abroad  brought  additional 
resources,  some  of  which  were  enjoyed  in  the  country  while 
some  was  exchanged  by  further  trading  in  goods  imported 
from  the  Continent.  The  result  was  a  rapid  rise  in  what  the 
economists  call  the  standard  of  comfort  :  in  the  highest 
classes  a  display  of  wanton  extravagance  was  witnessed,  while 
a  distinct  middle  class  evolved,  yeoman  and  farmer  in  the 
country,  professional  and  trading  classes  in  the  town,  who 
became  the  leaders  in  political  reform  from  the  seventeenth 
to  the  twentieth  century. 

It  is  of  capital  importance  to  realize  that  the  expansion  of 
a  middle  class,  with  many  sub-divisions  and  varieties,  is  closely 
allied  with  the  sentiment  of  individual  freedom  and  more 
particularly  with  freedom  based  on  commercial  contract, 
with  a  position  in  life  dependent  either  on  salary  or  on  trad¬ 
ing.  For  the  conception  of  progress,  the  idea  that  a  boy 
or  young  man  entertains  of  his  future  career,  is  governed 
largely  by  the  notions  he  gets  as  to  the  way  in  which  his 
elders  have  arrived  at  their  position.  In  mediaeval  civiliza¬ 
tion  the  common  man  did  not  look  forward  to  “  rising  in 
life  ”  either  for  himself  or  for  his  family ;  although,  as  we 
saw  (p.  38  above)  class  distinctions  did  not  entirely  prevent 
him.  If  he  were  a  craftsman  he  qualified  as  a  member  of  his 
gild  and  his  ambition  was  limited  to  securing  so  much  work, 
in  alliance  and  competition  with  his  fellow-gildsmen,  as 
would  enable  him  to  make  good  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  society  :  if  he  worked  on  the  land  his  outlook  was  still 
more  restricted  by  feudal  obligations,  And  his  children 
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grew  up  with  a  vision  restricted  by  such  conventions.  But 
so  soon  as  a  society  throws  off  these  restrictions,  the  idea  of 
individual  progress  takes  a  more  expansive  shape  :  a  boy 
can  look  forward,  if  his  temperament  and  ambitions  are 
adaptable,  to  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have 
placed  his  feet  on  the  ladder.  The  circumstances  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  extraordinarily  favourable  to  the 
creation  of  such  a  middle  class,  who  could  take  advantage 
of  the  varied  opportunities  for  freedom  which  we  have  out¬ 
lined  in  these  two  chapters.  The}/  could  read  and  could  take 
advantage  of  schooling  if  they  wished  :  they  could  take  to 
trade  with  a  fair  chance  of  rising  to  wealth  and  power  :  if 
they  remained  on  the  land  as  freeholders  they  could  maintain 
their  position  in  spite  of  the  persistence  of  feudal  elements. 

5.  The  Idea  of  Progress. 

We  have  spoken  of  progress  (compare  p.  91  above)  as  an  idea 
which  first  laid  hold  of  the  young  in  Tudor  times  with  a 
force  which  was  unknown  in  earlier  epochs.  We  must  be 
careful,  however,  to  recognize  the  limits  within  which  this  idea 
was  confined.  In  the  last  two  centuries,  when  a  man  speaks 
of  progress,  he  has  in  mind  the  progress  of  his  fellow  men, 
his  class,  or  nation,  or  the  advancement  of  society  as  a  whole. 
Such  language  is  usually  very  vague  and  its  sphere  of  effective 
action  is  commonly  concerned  only  with  some  immediate 
end  in  politics  or  science  :  nevertheless,  as  an  idea,  suffused 
with  strong  feeling  and  hope,  it  unquestionably  stirs  modern 
society  throughout  all  ranks — especially  in  politics  where 
parties  actually  assume  the  title  “  progressive/’  In  the 
sixteenth  century  no  such  conception  was  entertained.  A 
reformer  like  More  when  sketching  Utopia  does  not  con¬ 
template  a  sequence  of  progressive  steps,  of  generations  each 
adding  to  the  resources  of  the  last  :  he  substitutes  for  his  own 
defective  society  a  new  world,  fitted  out  ab  initio  with  a 
perfect  equipment  which  henceforth  will  be  enjoyed  by  the 
happy  inhabitants.  Let  us  remember  that  he  and  his  genera¬ 
tion  had  only  recently  emerged  from  a  society  which  placed 
all  its  hopes  on  a  future  state,  beyond  the  portals  of  death, 
a  blissful  society  into  which  the  individual,  if  he  died  with 
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the  blessing  of  the  Church,  would  be  entitled  to  enter.  The 
advance  made  by  More  and  his  contemporaries  was  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  possibility,  on  this  earth,  of  a  vastly  improved 
social  order,  if  only  powerful  princes  would  determine  to 
adopt  it.  When  once  established  such  a  society  would  not 
need  to  progress  or  develop  ;  the  reformer  did  not  entertain 
ideas  of  gradual  steps  or  processes  in  beneficent  change. 
Such  ideas,  as  Professor  Bury  has  recently  shown  (38 >/),  first 
became  clear  in  the  minds  of  a  few  Frenchmen  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  thereafter  became  a  commonplace  of  vague 
popular  thought. 

These  ideas  are  concerned  with  social  progress,  with  the 
advancement  that  a  man  makes  in  conjunction  with  his 
neighbour,  and,  more  important  still,  the  advancement 
that  our  children  will  achieve.  The  Golden  Age  lies  before 
us,  instead  of  lying  behind  us,  as  our  ancestors  supposed  :  we 
work  for  posterity  and  as  a  chief  means  to  this  advancement 
we  look  to  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  Renaissance,  therefore,  with  its  new  outlook  on  learn¬ 
ing  or  religion  and  on  trade  offered  opportunity  for  progress 
to  the  individual :  his  emancipation  was  a  personal  affair. 
His  forefathers  were,  on  the  whole,  content  with  their  station 
in  life,  with  a  prescribed  social  order,  governing  and  limiting 
each  man  both  in  his  worldly  affairs  and  in  his  spiritual 
destiny.  The  Renaissance  breaks  down  this  order  and  leaves 
him  “  free  ”,  but  it  does  not  replace  the  old  order  by  a  new 
one  :  all  it  achieves  is  to  stimulate  desire  in  the  single  man 
to  achieve  something  for  himself,  in  learning  or  piety  or 
wealth  :  this  is  what  we  mean  when  we  indicate  “  progress  ” 
as  a  new  conception  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  as  growing 
in  force  in  all  succeeding  generations,  extending  first  to  a 
middle  class,  until  in  the  French  Revolution  it  reaches  to 
the  proletariat,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  stirs  the  hope 
and  ambition  of  millions. 

Putting  the  position  in  summary  form  we  may  regard  the 
whole  epoch  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  century  as 
offering  opportunity  to  the  individual  and  thereby  stimulating 
egoistic  rather  than  altruistic  or  social  impulses. 

The  process  is  seen  more  clearly  in  trade  or  “  business  ” 
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than  in  any  other  realm  of  experience,  because  every  living 
being  is  impelled  to  maintain  himself  in  the  primary  requisites 
of  food,  raiment,  shelter  :  so  that  when  a  new  sense  of  freedom 
came  to  be  spread  abroad  it  touched  first  of  all  the  desire  for 
freedom  in  acquisition.  In  essence  the  adventurous  English¬ 
man  was  a  Free  Trader  in  the  sixteenth  century  although  he 
only  accepted  the  theory  of  open  competition  after  another 
three  hundred  years.  In  philosophic  outlook  there  has  been 
great  advance,  but  philosophy  follows  as  well  as  leads  the 
public  mind  :  this  general  public  opinion  which  governs  a 
nation’s  policy  found  its  roots  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
had  become  by  the  year  1800  identified  with  a  well-tried 
conservative  view  of  human  rights  and  of  individual  liberty. 

6.  Childhood  and  Youth  in  Industry. 

We  can  now  consider  how  far  the  changed  outlook  in  trade 
and  industry  affected  the  life  of  boys  and  girls. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  (39)  we  noticed  the  origin  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  entire  mediaeval  view  of 
society :  the  craftsman  was  controlled  by  his  gild ;  the 
gild  and  the  craftsman  together  provided  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  not  only  technical  but  moral  and  disciplinary,  for  the 
young  people  of  the  towns.  What  was  the  effect  upon  this 
system  of  the  impulse  towards  freedom  in  trade  which  the 
sixteenth  century  witnessed  ?  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
same  impatience  of  restriction  which  led  to  changes  in  the 
gild  system  would  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  ties  which 
bound  the  child  and  the  youth  to  service  ;  and  ultimately 
this  result  was  witnessed.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  apprenticeship  system  fell  into 
decay  ;  while  the  nineteenth  century,  as  a  result  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  mechanical  power,  was  faced  with  entirely  new  pro¬ 
blems  of  child  labour. 

An  immediate  effect  of  changes  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  to  strengthen  the  apprentice  system  by  the  aid  of  govern¬ 
ment  authority.  The  important  Statute  of  Apprentices 
(1563)  was  the  sequel  to  numerous  local  Acts  in  which  sanction 
had  been  given  to  the  compulsory  regulation  of  apprentice¬ 
ship.  In  this  as  in  many  other  spheres  of  life  the  authority 
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of  the  State  was  invoked  to  repress  impulses  to  anarchy  which 
were  bound  to  manifest  themselves  in  an  epoch  of  emanci¬ 
pation.  This  law  no  doubt  was  immediately  concerned  to 
regulate  the  rivalries  between  small  masters,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  bigger  men  who  made  their  money  through 
the  expansion  of  trade. 

“  The  Act  of  1563  was  an  attempt  on  a  grand  scale  to  bring  every 
locality  (with  one  or  two  important  exceptions)  under  the  operation 
of  a  single  code,  to  regulate  the  relation  of  all  classes  of  the  working 
population,  whether  engaged  in  agriculture,  industry  or  commerce, 
by  assigning  to  each  class  its  proper  place  in  the  framework  of  a  uniform 
system  ;  and  finally  to  provide  machinery  for  maintaining  this  system 
in  equilibrium  by  the  periodical  adjustment  of  the  conditions  of 
employment.  The  idea  of  a  national  economy  finds  in  this  great 
piece  of  Elizabethan  legislation  its  most  notable  expression  (G.  Unwin. 
Industrial  Organization  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
p.  139). 

Evidently  the  scope  of  the  statute  extended  far  beyond  its  title 
and  we  must  not  suppose  that  Cecil  and  the  other  poli¬ 
ticians  who  contrived  it  were  concerned  with  what  we  should 
now  call  education  :  they  regulated  apprenticeship  because 
the  conditions  attaching  to  entry  on  a  craft  touch  closely 
the  fortunes  of  all  who  profit  by  manufacture  and  trade  :  and 
in  particular  affected  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  and  of  those 
industrial  classes  which  the  Crown  desired  to  protect.  Never¬ 
theless  this  legislation  had  decisive  educational  effects,  for  it 
helped  to  keep  alive  a  principle  of  control  over  adolescents 
which  some  educators  with  larger  wisdom  are  now  hoping 
that  the  community,  may  exert  over  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

Hence  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  sixteenth  century 
marks  the  beginning  of  State  control  of  education,  exercised 
partly  through  Acts  of  Parliament,  partly  through  the 
activities  of  city  authorities  in  supporting  apprenticeship, 
the  central  and  the  municipal  authorities  both  doing  their 
best  to  sustain  a  system  which  is  chiefly  the  concern  of  the 
crafts.  The  very  fact  that  grown-up  people  endured  so  much 
contention  in  matters  of  religion  and  politics,  arising  from 
new  impulses  towards  independence,  made  men  more  anxious 
to  keep  childhood  and  youth  within  bounds.  The  tone  of 
middle-class  society  became  serious  and  even  dour  as  we  pass 
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from  Elizabethan  to  Stuart  times  :  men  became  more  con¬ 
scious  of  the  peril  that  might  ensue  if  the  young  were  released 
from  constraint. 

We  need  not  sketch  the  picture  in  too  gloomy  tones  : 
“  youth  will  out  ”  in  spite  of  law  and  order  :  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  read  memoirs  and  biographies  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  how  the  earnest  temper 
of  the  middle-class  Englishman,  zealous  alike  in  trade  and  in 
prayer,  was  communicated  to  the  children  and  thus  created 
a  type  of  character  which  has  endured  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  on  influences  of  this  kind,  suppressing  or  exciting  the 
affections  and  directing  the  intelligence,  that  we  have  to 
reflect  if  we  are  to  gain  a  true  impression  of  the  education  of 
those  times. 

7.  Commerce  and  the  Curriculum  of  Schools. 

While  the  controlling  factors  in  the  social  heredity  of  the 
young  came  from  without  the  school  walls,  we  should  not 
overlook  any  direction  in  which  the  school  itself  was  actually 
influenced  by  the  growth  of  trade.  The  first  impulse  of  the 
“  practical  ”  man,  so-called,  anxious  for  his  sons  to  “  get  to 
work  ”  is  to  take  them  away  from  lessons  and  put  them  in  the 
warehouse  or  shop  as  soon  as  possible.  He  makes  a  step 
forward  when  the  schoolmaster  points  out  the  possibility  of 
compromise,  offering  to  abandon  some  of  the  unpractical 
subjects  of  a  liberal  curriculum  and  substitute  “  bread-and- 
butter  ”  studies,  pursuits  which  both  parties  believe  will 
enable  a  boy  to  start  in  business  at  a  later  age  without  loss. 
The  belief  is  not  always  well  grounded,  for  there  are  other 
factors  involved  in  business  efficiency  as  well  as  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  practical  subjects  ;  nevertheless  the  argument  is  not 
only  plausible  but  has  much  validity  :  it  developed  during  the 
last  century  as  a  prominent  factor  in  the  organization  of 
Secondary  and  Technical  Schools.  Now  the  beginnings  of 
this  alliance  between  practical  and  liberal  curricula  is  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  (40)  a  direct  result  of 
the  enhanced  importance  of  trade.  The  first  breach  in  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  classical  curriculum  was  effected  when  the 
trader  induced  the  schoolmasters  to  introduce  tare  and  tret, 
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filderkins  and  firkins  and  other  such  measurements  to  the 
notice  of  school-boys.  The  old  school  books  in  which  these 
mysteries  were  exposed  are  indeed  cumbrous  and  pedantic  : 
nevertheless  the  young  folks  did  through  this  means  learn  to 
add  and  multiply ;  they  secured  a  familiarity  with  figures, 
although  we  nowadays  believe  that  with  better  teaching 
we  produce  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  mathematics 
as  well  as  a  more  useful  command  of  commercial  processes. 
This  improvement  is  not  solely  the  result  of  better  ideas  of 
teaching  worked  out  in  the  schools  themselves  :  to  some 
extent  it  is  the  consequence  of  pressure  from  another  quarter, 
from  engineers  and  other  industrialists,  who  make  equal  use 
of  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  but  from  a  different  stand¬ 
point  :  they  seek  for  a  craft  arithmetic,  rather  than  a  money 
arithmetic.  All  over  the  world  the  organization  of  commerce 
precedes  the  organization  of  industry,  for  it  is  the  stimulus 
of  communication  and  exchange  that  excites  men  to  improve 
the  devices  of  production.  So  we  have  first  a  great  extension 
of  trade,  and  as  a  result  after  ioo  years  or  more,  the  adoption 
of  commercial  arithmetic  in  schools  :  by  the  time  this 
scholastic  practice  has  become  universal,  the  machine,  depend¬ 
ent  upon  another  sort  of  mathematics,  has  come  to  be  more 
important  than  the  warehouse.  Nevertheless,  money  sums 
had  got  firmly  established  as  the  essential  things  to  teach 
children,  so  that  it  has  taken  several  generations,  since  Watt 
invented  the  steam  engine,  for  men  to  realize  that  the  motives 
which  first  gave  a  place  to  arithmetic  in  the  child’s  curricu¬ 
lum  had  shifted  their  ground. 

Behind  these  rival  motives  stands  the  deeper  question  as 
to  whether  either  the  trader  or  the  engineer  has  been  wise  in 
attempting  to  impose  his  specific  demands  upon  the  school 
children  ;  whether  pleas  for  the  study  of  number  and  form 
cannot  be  advanced  more  in  accord  with  the  actual  needs  of 
child-nature  as  manifested  here  and  now  by  the  child  himself. 
The  educational  reformer  of  the  present  day  holds  that 
mathematics  is  needed  by  the  child  and  will  be  welcomed  by 
him  when  brought  into  the  range  of  his  daily  experience  : 
when  thus  enjoyed  and  exercised  it  becomes  an  effective 
instrument  which  can  be  adapted  at  will  to  the  requirements 
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either  of  the  counting-house  or  the  machine-shop.  It  was, 
however,  only  a  few  who  in  those  days  thought  so  far  ahead  of 
their  times  :  even  now  the  public  mind  is  far  from  appre¬ 
ciating  the  worth  of  any  general  principles  of  child  develop¬ 
ment  which  can  be  trusted  to  guide  the  educator  in  nourishing 
the  intelligence  and  emotions  of  the  young.  We  shall  return 
to  these  themes  in  Chapters  VIII  and  IX  and  examine  further 
developments  of  the  economic  and  social  order  as  we  pass 
onward  to  the  present  day. 

8.  The  Mercantile  System  and  Adam  Smith. 

The  relation  between  trade  and  industry  here  discussed 
extends  far  beyond  the  problem  of  school  instruction  to 
which  we  have  applied  it.  The  success  of  England  in  trade, 
i.e.,  in  the  carrying  and  exchange  of  goods,  was  phenomenal  : 
she  surpassed  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Dutch,  until  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
French  could  with  some  justice  sneer  at  the  English  as  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.  We  have  seen  that  the  type  of 
trade  in  which  all  these  countries  engaged  was  predominantly 
the  introduction  of  comfort  and  luxuries  :  the  outlay  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  these  benefits  was  small  just  because  the  savage 
and  semi-civilized  people  from  whom  they  were  procured 
were  ignorant  and  weak.  The  trader  and  his  countrymen 
secured  what  they  called  “  a  favourable  balance  of  trade”. 
We  noticed  (p.  95)  how  this  great  adventure  across  the  seas 
blinded  the  eyes  of  our  ancestors  to  the  real  function  of  the 
trader  in  his  relations  to  farmer  and  manufacturer.  We  must 
not  wander  into  the  by-paths  of  historical  economics,  but  may 
venture  far  enough  to  realize  the  influence  of  these  transactions 
upon  the  general  mind.  For  the  views  about  wealth  and 
business  established  after  1500  are  still  with  us  :  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  ideas  in  two  great  fields  of  national  welfare  ; 
these  ideas  centred  round  (a)  the  position  of  the  individual 
first  as  a  trader  and  later  as  a  manufacturer,  (6)  the  position 
and  rights  of  the  poor,  i.e.,  of  the  man  who  had  no  capital. 
For  our  purpose  the  attitude  of  the  public  on  these  topics 
was  important,  since  it  governed  the  system  of  schooling 
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which  was  subsequently  adopted  as  well  as  the  general  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  children  were  reared. 

The  experience  of  trading  with  east  and  west  showed  the 
Englishman  that  it  was  possible  for  any  individuals  to 
obtain  riches  by  engaging  in  trade  and  for  the  Government  to 
strengthen  its  power  by  fostering  trade  and  by  taking  toll 
from  merchandise.  This  realization  of  the  power  of  trade 
had  been  extending  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Edwards,  and 
was  no  longer  a  novelty ;  the  new  feature  was  the  prominence 
to  which  it  attained  and  the  overwhelming  influence  it  came  to 
exert  over  conduct.  It  fastened  men’s  attention  both  in  their 
private  business  and  in  their  theory  of  prosperity  upon  secur¬ 
ing  an  excessive  advantage,  either  a  balance  of  trade  as 
against  a  foreign  nation,  or  an  unequal  bargain  between 
individuals  (compare  p.  32). 

Recalling  what  has  been  said  in  earlier  chapters  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  dealer  as  an  agent  in  early  civilization,  we  realize 
his  essential  function  as  a  go-between  dependent  on  the 
prosperity  of  both  the  parties  whose  goods  he  exchanges. 
He  does  not  create  anything,  but  he  takes  the  fruits  of  other 
men’s  labour,  in  mines  and  farms,  in  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  ;  he  can  only  be  sustained  in  the  long  run,  he  can  only 
extend  his  operations,  when  the  work  of  the  agriculturist 
and  the  manufacturer  also  flourish.  Now  the  entire  system 
of  thought  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  times  led  to  a  confusion  in 
this  radical  relation  between  trade  and  industry.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  Indies  and  of  America  laid  hold  of  men’s 
imagination  too  rapidly  :  it  looked  as  if  the  chief  function 
of  the  trader  were  to  sail  abroad  and  just  fetch  home  the 
goods  that  fell  to  him  by  piracy  or  by  barter  with  ignorant 
savages.  Questions  of  equity  in  dealing  fell  into  the  back¬ 
ground  :  any  sort  of  trade  was  justified,  in  slaves  or  in  gold, 
so  long  as  the  State  or  the  individual  accumulated  riches. 
The  result  was  the  theory  of  a  Mercantile  System  which  Adam 
Smith  exposed  in  The  Wealth  of  Nations  (1775).  This  theory 
assumed  that  every  State  must  increase  and  defend  its  riches 
by  encouraging  a  “  favourable  balance  of  trade  ”  in  rivalry 
with  every  other  State  bent  on  the  same  errand.  Adam 
Smith  was  not  concerned  with  the  ethical  aspect  of  this 
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theory,  but  with  its  futility.  He  was  as  much  a  free-booter, 
or  free  trader,  in  his  commercial  morals  as  any  Merchant 
Adventurer  of  the  sixteenth  century  :  but  he  insisted  that  in 
the  long  run  trading  is  merely  an  agent  and  subordinate 
factor  on  behalf  of  the  producer.  Public  policy  in  his  time 
was  still  directed  to  the  accumulation  of  bullion  and  other 
forms  of  visible  wealth  and  to  the  restraint  of  imports,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  by  beggaring  your  neighbour  a  nation  can 
become  permanently  wealthy.  He  made  it  clear  that  the 
way  to  increase  one’s  resources,  either  as  a  nation  or  as  a 
individual,  is  not  by  securing  special  advantages  in  shipping 
or  dealing,  but  by  spending  one’s  accumulation  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  :  in  other  words,  by  increasing 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  which  can  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  trader.  Like  most  great  thinkers  Adam 
Smith  must  be  accounted  for  as  a  product  of  his  epoch  :  he 
denounced  the  erroneous  conceptions  of  a  society  which  had 
been  following  a  false  track  during  nearly  three  centuries  and 
was  becoming  conscious  of  bewilderment.  He  saw  that  all 
through  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  industry 
had  been  improving,  methods  of  farming  had  developed, 
methods  of  manufacture  in  all  the  trades  had  advanced,  but 
men  had  not  come  to  see  that  these  are  the  essential  elements 
in  economic  prosperity,  rather  than  the  procuring  of  an 
excessive  advantage  in  bargains.  The  time  had  come  in  his 
opinion  to  give  free  play  to  imports,  since  the  goods  which 
you  import  are  essential  to  the  improvement  of  home  manu¬ 
factures  :  restriction  is  an  evil  simply  because  wealth  consists 
not  in  accumulation  but  in  the  constant  and  repeated  use  of 
capital  to  increase  production.  So  far  Adam  Smith  was 
right,  as  all  economists  now  acknowledge.  The  time  had 
passed  when  a  nation  could  expect  to  enlarge  its  power 
solely  by  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  tropical  countries  : 
trade  with  foreigners  must  take  its  proper  place  as  subordinate 
to  the  industrial  activity  of  the  home  population. 

9.  Doctrine  of  “  The  Economic  Man.” 

The  problem  Adam  Smith  failed  to  handle  was  the  ethico- 
social  position  which  underlies  the  adventures  of  both  trader 
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and  manufacturer,  and,  with  them,  of  the  State  in  which 
their  collective  impulses  are  united  as  national  policy.  The 
mediaeval  world  had  not  sanctioned  the  ideals  either  of  trader 
or  manufacturer  as  lofty  :  the  modern  world  not  only  declared 
that  trade  and  industry  were  honourable  ;  it  accepted  that 
sanction  and  gave  credit  and  honour  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
as  an  end  in  itself.  It  would  of  course  be  a  gross  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  Englishmen  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  merely  concerned  to  grow  rich  :  in  every  rank 
of  society  there  were  men,  and  still  more  there  were  multi¬ 
tudes  of  women,  whose  minds  were  set  on  nobler  pursuits. 
But  it  seems  clear  that  the  ethics  of  business  and  bargaining, 
the  views  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  obtaining  wealth, 
never  rose  above  the  ideals  of  the  free-trader  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  due  course  they  evolved  a  philosophy  of 
wealth,  based  on  a  standard  of  values  which  the  mediaeval 
world  had  condemned. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  what  this  condemnation  amounted  to, 
and  whether  we  are  justified  in  associating  ourselves  with  the 
old  world  in  judging  the  new.  The  mediaeval  world  despised 
the  trader  not  because  it  despised  the  goods  in  which  he  dealt 
but  because  his  function  appeared  to  be  mean  and  inferior. 
The  goods,  the  luxuries  in  which  he  dealt  were  not  to  be 
spurned,  but  they  were  allotted  by  Providence  either  for  the 
service  of  the  Church  in  the  adornment  of  its  sanctuaries,  or 
to  enhance  the  pride  of  the  ruling  class,  who  were  also  ordained 
by  God  to  enjoy  their  status.  Despising  the  agent  who  pro¬ 
cured  these  goods,  men  of  mediaeval  times  paid  little  attention 
to  his  morals  ;  they  assumed  that  a  common  trader  must 
be  a  rogue  or  a  cozener,  just  as  the  Turk  of  Angora,  who 
represents  in  our  epoch  this  mediaeval  type,  despises  the  Greek 
and  Armenian.  The  Turk  heedlessly  lets  advantage  in  trade 
go  against  him  :  when  the  scales  weigh  too  heavily  he  plunders 
or  massacres  these  despicable  traders  much  as  our  noble 
Plantagenet  kings  harried  Jews  and  Lombards  when  the  rate 
of  usury  became  oppressive.  What  happened  after  1500 
was  that  the  morals  of  the  lower  type  of  trader  became  the 
accepted  code  of  “  business  ”  for  the  modern  world.  The 
ethic  of  the  “  economic  man  ”  as  expounded  by  Ricardo  was 
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not  an  invention  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  is  it  to  be 
credited  to  Adam  Smith  :  it  arose  directly  out  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  men’s  minds  in  the  sixteenth  century  when  the  ease 
with  which  riches  were  procured  by  adventures  at  sea  devel¬ 
oped  a  credit  system,  a  capitalist  system,  a  money  system, 
all  of  them  based  on  the  belief  that  every  man  and  every 
state  has  the  right  to  grow  rich  as  he  can,  even  though  his 
gain  involves  his  neighbour’s  loss.  At  first  “  the  neighbour  ” 
who  incurred  this  loss  was  a  savage  across  the  seas,  a  rival 
galleon,  bearing  gold  or  spice  from,  the  Indies,  a  rival  nation 
like  the  Dutch  :  but  very  soon  the  spirit  of  greed  is  applied 
to  one’s  neighbours  at  home,  in  town  or  country  :  the  weakest 
must  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  true  that  in  earlier  days  (see  Chap¬ 
ter  hi)  a  similar  doctrine  of  oppression  had  sanctioned  the 
existence  of  the  poor  dependent  on  the  wealthy,  but  in  those 
days  this  sanction  took  the  shape  of  feudal  distinctions  of 
rank,  universally  accepted  as  part  of  a  religious  dispensation. 
In  the  new  world  this  decent  cloak  of  sanction  is  discarded  : 
the  man  of  money  power  stands  naked  and  unashamed,  claim¬ 
ing  to  hold  his  wealth  by  the  strength  of  his  own  hand. 

io.  Effect  on  Craftsmanship. 

Following  out  this  train  of  consequences,  we  shall  see  how 
every  advance  in  industry  was  coloured  with  the  same  con¬ 
ception  of  individual  right.  Craftsmanship  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  no  doubt  to  some  extent  degraded  by  the  greed  of 
some  masters  and  workmen  to  secure  an  unjust  recompense  : 
but  the  records  we  possess  of  gild  regulations  testify  to  the 
vigour  with  which  men  united  in  order  to  repress  the  spirit 
of  greed,  encouraging  the  worker  to  take  more  pride  in  his 
work  than  in  his  pocket.  Human  nature  was  not  in  itself 
of  a  different  texture  in  later  ages,  but  the  social  heredity, 
the  moral  environment,  which  grew  up  v/ith  the  apprentice 
and  governed  his  procedure  as  a  master,  had  altered.  So 
that  although  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of  fine  work¬ 
manship,  in  various  crafts,  from  1600  to  1800,  we  must  not 
be  misled  by  our  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  an  Elizabethan 
manor  house  or  of  Chippendale  furniture.  The  prevailing 
spirit  in  the  crafts  gradually  followed  the  example  set  by  com- 
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merce  :  the  standard  of  the  market  place  and  of  the  exchange 
determined  more  and  more  the  conditions  of  labour  and  the 
quality  of  output.  Mediaeval  art  and  workmanship  were  the 
products  of  an  epoch  where  every  one  was  poor  and  lived 
rudely,  but  where  Gothic  cathedrals  were  erected  for  the 
glory  of  God  :  Tudor  and  Stuart  crafts  also  produced  beauti¬ 
ful  works  of  art,  but  these  flourished  because  the  country 
was  growing  richer  and  was  able  to  encourage  individual 
talent,  paid  for  by  rich  men  out  of  the  surplus  gains  of  trade. 
The  comradeship  of  the  great  craft  gilds  had  gradually 
decayed :  industry  became  more  and  more  governed  by  competi¬ 
tion.  In  other  words  the  standards  which  determined  style 
and  quality  in  production  were  set  free  from  the  discipline 
exerted  in  earlier  days  for  their  maintenance.  By  shifting 
the  interest  of  craftsman  and  consumer  from  work  to  price 
men’s  minds  became  open  to  accept  that  vaster  reshaping  of 
methods  of  manufacture  by  “  power  ”  which  presently  became 
possible.  The  Industrial  Revolution  was  based  on  the  un¬ 
paralleled  resources  lodged  in  coal  and  iron  :  men  welcomed 
these  without  compunction,  with  little  thought  of  their 
effects  (good  or  bad)  on  the  art  and  craft  of  the  workman, 
because  they  had  already  accepted  the  creed  of  <f  the  econo¬ 
mic  man  ”.  Thus  by  the  perversity  of  human  impulse  the 
spirit  of  the  trader  was  achieving  a  crowning  triumph  over 
the  true  spirit  of  industry  in  the  very  epoch  when  Adam 
Smith  was  demonstrating  that  the  wealth  of  nations  springs 
from  industry  rather  than  from  commerce. 

11.  Resultant  Attitude  towards  the  Poor. 

This  revolution  will  engage  our  attention  in  the  following 
chapter  :  we  must  first  notice  the  evolution  of  ideas  relating 
to  those  weaker  brethren  who  had  no  share  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  We  have  already  noted  that  the  Poor  Law  of  1601 
had  to  be  devised  in  order  to  control  some  of  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  novel  social  condition  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
That  legislation  still  provides  in  part  the  legal  basis  on 
which  the  destitute  are  entitled  to  claim  relief,  and  yet  it  is 
only  one  incident  in  a  long  story  which  runs  side  by  side  with 
the  evolution  of  trade  and  industry.  We  can  only  sketch 
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the  story  in  outline,  but  we  are  bound  to  give  it  a  place,  since 
the  system  of  national  education  which  we  now  support 
finds  its  genesis  in  the  conditions  of  the  abject  poor  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  the  mediaeval  world  every  man,  every  family,  was 
attached  to  a  locality ;  in  the  country  he  belonged  to  the 
land ;  in  the  village  or  town  he  had  a  "  settlement  ”  :  if  he 
broke  loose  from  these  ties  he  became  a  vagabond,  i.e.,  a 
wanderer,  and  was  reputed  a  rogue.  What  happened  after 
1500  was  that  these  attachments  gradually  fell  into  disuse  : 
monasteries  which  had  provided  relief  and  refuge  were  dis¬ 
solved  :  lands  which  had  been  available  for  common  use 
were  enclosed  :  a  prosperous  middle  class  both  in  town  and 
country  rejoiced  in  the  accession  of  wealth,  leaving  the 
mean  and  poor  folk  to  struggle  as  best  they  might  against 
an  economy  which  left  them  out  of  account. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  overstate  the  case.  We  must 
admit  that  many  of  those  condemned  to  this  struggle  were 
morally  weak,  were  shiftless  and  improvident,  that  some  of 
them  were  actually  rogues  and  vagabonds  by  habit  and 
inclination,  although  the  pitiless  severity  of  the  punishment 
they  endured  vastly  outspan  the  measure  of  their  crimes. 
We  must  also  allow  that  the  proportion  of  suffering  and  want 
endured  by  the  poor  was  not  greatly  augmented  until  we 
get  well  on  into  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  country, 
although  the  feudal  system  had  disappeared,  the  tradition 
of  kindness  to  one’s  unfortunate  neighbours  survived  :  and, 
what  was  much  more  important,  every  cottager  had  at  least 
some  scrap  of  land  from  which  he  could  procure  a  part  of 
his  subsistence.  In  the  towns  the  same  position  held.  As 
we  noticed  in  Chapter  V,  the  towns  were  not  large,  the  country 
was  never  far  away  :  the  increase  in  land  values  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  an  artisan  from  keeping  a  cow  or  at  least  some  poultry 
and  pigs.  The  housing  enactment  of  Elizabeth,  which 
required  the  builder  to  attach  four  acres  of  land  to  every  new 
dwelling,  was  probably  not  always  adhered  to,  but  the  very 
fact  of  its  enactment  showed  that  the  statesmen  of  the  age 
were  as  alive  as  any  modern  legislator  to  the  value  of  allot¬ 
ments.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  avenue  of  escape  provided 
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by  shipping  and  commerce  overseas,  affording  a  relief  to 
surplus  population  parallel  to  the  more  organized  schemes 
of  emigration  developed  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  therefore  that  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Norfolk  peasantry  in  1550  there  were  no  signs  of  deep 
unrest  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  In  other  words, 
there  was  little  evidence  of  starvation  :  the  whole  position 
offered  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  position  in  France,  where 
the  desperate  plight  of  needy  men  and  women  was  endured 
for  generations  before  it  exploded  in  revolution. 

We  must  endeavour  to  envisage  the  attitude  of  the  prosper¬ 
ous  middle  class  towards  their  indigent  neighbours.  They 
were  sober  and  godly,  religion  admonished  them  to  be  charit¬ 
able  :  so  almshouses  and  provision  for  orphans  and  widows 
were  constantly  bequeathed.  While  maintaining  more  and 
more  those  rights  of  the  individual  to  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own,  and  to  grow  as  rich  as  he  can,  they  had  not  yet 
reached  the  class-conscious  attitude  of  factory  owners  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  sternly  opposing  the  operatives,  who  on 
their  part  were  coming  to  realize  with  Tom  Paine  a  novel 
doctrine  of  The  Rights  of  Man  (41). 

All  students  of  social  history  are  agreed  that  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  and  more  unhappy  time  may  be  fixed  somewhere 
about  1750  or  ’60.  The  population  had  been  steadily, 
although  slowly,  increasing  for  a  hundred  years,  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  of  mouths  to  feed,  of  cloth  to  manufacture, 
and  an  increase  of  labour  in  coal  mines,  potteries  and  foun¬ 
dries.  Agriculture  and  manufacture  were  described  as 
prosperous,  and  so  they  were  for  the  middle-class  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  prosperity.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  subconscious 
deep-seated  convictions  of  men  about  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  all  that  was  thereby  involved  increased  the 
volume  of  misery  for  those  who  were  unable  either  by  tempera¬ 
ment,  ability  or  luck  to  share  in  the  prosperity.  The  poor 
were  there,  and  the  more  they  increased  the  better  for  the 
returns  in  industry  and  agriculture,  since  cheap  labour 
offers  a  chance  of  larger  profits.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  was  not  expounded  as  theory  before  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  but  the  practice  of  "  the  economic  man  ”,  reckon- 
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ing  labour  as  an  article  of  purchase,  had  become  well  estab¬ 
lished  long  before  his  day.  He  was  by  no  means  the  first 
to  denounce  “  combinations  ”  which  we  now  call  trade 
unions  as  an  interference  with  the  free  circulation  of  this 
article. 

To  gain  a  true  picture  of  what  was  evolving  in  those  days 
we  should  not  look  merely  at  the  villages,  where  a  revival  of 
enclosures  depressed  terribly  the  independence  of  the  labourer  : 
it  is  in  colliery  districts,  in  the  potteries,  in  domestic  industries 
like  hand- weaving,  in  the  shipping  ports  that  we  see  the  growth 
of  a  permanently  depressed  class,  cut  off  more  and  more  from 
the  amenities  of  decent  life,  and  ready  to  supply  a  still  larger 
quantity  of  unskilled  service  both  of  men  and  children  for 
the  factories  of  the  coming  age. 

12.  Beginnings  of  Modern  Elementary  Education. 

Now  it  is  in  this  period  that  we  discover  the  beginnings  of 
effort  for  elementary  education,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  prosperous  class  were 
not  callous,  although  they  were  becoming  class-conscious  : 
they  were  open  to  feelings  of  benevolence,  and  the  most  direct 
mode  of  expressing  their  feelings  was  to  take  pity  on  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  code  of  economics  forbade  them  to  interfere 
with  the  adult,  so  as  to  afford  him  economic  justice,  but  this 
code  had  nothing  to  say  against  affording  help  to  ignorant 
and  ill-bred  children.  On  the  contrary,  the  sentiment  of 
benevolence  was  assisted  by  those  very  sentiments  of  prudent 
self-regard  on  which  the  economic  system  relied.  For 
industry  needed  the  services  of  children,  and  these  children 
were  more  productive  if  they  were  docile  and  industrious. 
If  a  system  of  schooling  could  be  devised  which  would  develop 
such  quantities  it  would  serve  both  God  and  Mammon.  It 
is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  John  Locke  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  advocating  Schools  of  Industry  for  the  Poor 
(42),  in  which  a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  reading, 
handing  on  the  tradition  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation, 
was  to  be  combined  with  manual  toil.  Right  through  the 
eighteenth  century  this  project  found  favour  and  would  have 
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been  taken  up  by  William  Pitt  when  Prime  Minister  in  the 
’nineties  if  he  had  not  found  more  important  matters  to 
engage  his  attention. 

These  proposals  achieved  very  little  result  :  the  casual 
notice  of  a  philosopher  or  statesman  was  not  adequate  to 
cope  with  a  problem  which  touches  the  foundations  of  social 
progress  :  the  spare  cash  of  a  few  benevolent  and  kindly 
folk  did  not  go  far  to  redeem  the  lives  of  thousands  of  forlorn 
children,  hurried  into  the  mines  and  fields  as  soon  as  they 
could  toddle  about.  These  sporadic  efforts  towards  Charity 
Schools  and  Schools  of  Industry  (43)  only  showed  that  the 
social  conscience  was  at  times  uneasy.  The  first  step  towards 
a  more  humane  handling  of  children  did  not  come  from  the 
more  reflective  part  of  the  community,  but  from  the  Metho¬ 
dists,  the  “  enthusiasts  ”  like  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  These 
apostles  of  a  democratic  gospel  were  chiefly  concerned  to 
bring  personal  religion  to  the  miners  of  Cornwall  and  New¬ 
castle,  to  the  dregs  of  the  population  whose  labours  supported 
the  framework  of  industry  ;  but  while  thinking  chiefly  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  preachers  felt  compelled  to  organize 
for  the  children  also.  The  Sunday  School  was  the  first 
institution  which  really  came  to  the  rescue  of  forlorn  children, 
offering  them  a  fragment  of  schooling  on  the  only  day  when 
they  were  released  from  labour. 

13.  Danger  of  an  Unjust  Judgment. 

We  have  attempted  in  a  few  paragraphs  to  outline  the 
evolution  of  a  new  state  of  mind.  In  such  a  summary  treat¬ 
ment  of  social  and  economic  history  any  writer  is  likely  to 
ignore  much  that  is  relevant  to  an  accurate  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  events  :  recent  investigators,  such  as  Professor 
Unwin,  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond  (44) 
should  be  consulted  by  readers  who  hesitate  to  accept  the 
conclusions  here  set  down.  Topics,  such  as  apprenticeship,  the 
competition  between  small  “  masters  ”  and  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants,  the  effect  of  enclosures  on  the  use  of  land  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  would,  if  an  extended  treatment  were  in  place,  illuminate 
the  picture  and  help  a  student  of  education  to  realize  how 
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closely  the  life  of  children  was  moulded  by  these  changes 
in  social  and  economic  relations. 

The  difficulty  confronting  any  inquiry  into  these  events 
arises  from  the  fear  of  interpreting  them  in  the  light  of 
present-day  conflicts.  Our  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  biased 
to  some  extent  by  our  sympathies,  with  one  side  or  another, 
for  causes  which  now  divide  industry  and  politics  in  opposing 
camps.  The  endeavour  at  least  has  been  to  avoid  the 
advocacy  of  a  special  doctrine  of  society  or  the  expression  of 
harsh  judgment  :  we  take  the  facts  as  offered  to  us  by  the 
students  of  social  history,  and  from  this  we  interpret,  as  best 
we  may,  the  mentality  of  our  forefathers. 

We  live  in  the  midst  of  a  European  society  which  is  torn 
asunder  by  conflicting  views  of  social  and  political  order, 
and  it  is  fatally  easy  to  assume  an  air  of  superior  morality  and 
condemn  our  ancestors.  This  attitude  is  subversive  to  sound 
criticism.  To  assume  that  the  thinkers  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  relying  on  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  were  men  of  lower 
moral  calibre  than  ourselves  is  to  stultify  whatever  power  of 
reasoning  and  feeling  we  may  possess.  They  were  men  of 
faith,  holding  a  creed  about  the  rights  of  man,  his  capacity, 
his  social  relations,  to  which  they  adhered  with  the  same 
tenacity  as  the  mediaeval  man  from  whose  bondage  the  modern 
world  had  been  emancipated.  They  were  by  no  means 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  in  disposition,  although  their 
beliefs  gave  countenance  to  appalling  acts  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  Furthermore,  the  creed  which  they  expounded 
was  common  proprety  ;  it  had  grown  up,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  slow  movement  of  three  centuries  and  while  it  has  now 
been  modified  by  the  new  philosophy  of  our  times  it  still 
abides  as  the  working  faith  of  the  business  man  :  and  it  can 
only  be  abandoned  as  a  guide  in  public  policy  when  a  new 
movement  in  the  public  mind  gathers  force  and  also  becomes 
common  property. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  the  system  of  national 
education,  established  under  the  influences  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  took  shape  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  AND  THE 
SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOLING 

i.  An  Agrarian  Revolution  also. 

THE  period  known  as  the  Industrial  Revolution 
covers  eighty  years  from  1760  to  1840.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  in  some  ways  that  it  has  been  described  as 
a  revolution,  for  the  ideas  and  practices  which  gave  to  these 
years  a  distinctive  character  had  all  of  them  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  public  mind  before  the  era  opened.  What 
made  this  a  revolution  was  simply  the  operation  on  a  gigantic 
scale  of  a  social  change  in  industry  whose  influence  had  been 
growing  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

This  change  centres  round  the  substitution  of  factory 
industry  for  domestic  industry,  by  factory  industry  meaning 
that  “  work  is  done  by  persons  who  have  no  property  in  the 
goods  they  manufacture.’ ’  This  was  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Toynbee  also  spoke  of  a  contemporary  Agrarian 
Revolution  which  in  its  social  consequences  led  to  the  same 
result,  viz.  :  the  rapid  increase  of  an  indigent  class,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.  The  two  “  revolutions  ”  had  an 
obvious  connection,  for  the  multiplication  of  people  in  the 
towns  needing  to  be  fed  and  clothed  necessitated  a  rapid 
increase  of  food  grown  in  the  country,  since  the  time  was  not 
yet  come  for  the  free  importation  of  corn.  Thus  as  a  business 
proposition  agriculture  flourished  but  the  labourers  did  not 
share  in  the  prosperity  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  sank  to  a 
woeful  condition  of  inefficiency  from  which  they  are  only 
now,  since  the  war  of  1914,  hoping  to  recover.  This  degrada¬ 
tion  was  due  to  proceedings  analogous  to  the  extension  of 
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factory  methods  in  manufacture  :  large  farms,  for  example, 
were  more  efficient  than  small  farms  and  in  order  to  create' 
them  common  lands  were  enclosed  under  private  Enclosure 
Acts.  We  noticed  the  operation  of  enclosure  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  what  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  a 
like  effect  upon  the  poor  folk  who  were  deprived  of  their  rights 
to  common  fuel  and  pasture,  but  the  motive  was  different. 
In  Tudor  times  the  encloser’s  purpose  was  to  secure  pasture 
for  sheep  :  as  More  said  in  Utopia,  “  sheep  are  eating  men  ”  : 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  land  was  wanted  for  mixed 
farming  and  especially  for  the  increase  of  corn.  Now  the 
improvement  in  farming  methods,  the  conversion  of  waste 
land  into  profitable  land,  could  not  in  itself  be  regarded  as 
an  evil :  the  injury  arose  simply  from  the  fact  that  those 
who  pursued  these  methods  were  deficient  in  social  conscience. 
The  ethics  of  their  time  forbade  them  to  realize  that  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  poor  men’s  homes  and  the  deprivation  of  a  poor 
man’s  resources,  as  the  owner  of  a  few  cows  or  pigs  with  a 
little  land  to  sustain  these,  constituted  a  social  injury  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  economists  of  the  day  believed  that 
labour  should  be  mobile,  that  the  freedom  of  a  man  to  migrate 
to  the  town  where  labour  was  in  request  was  an  unquestioned 
benefit  which  would  work  out  to  the  advantage  both  of  town 
and  country.  The  process  was  to  their  minds  both  inevitable 
and  natural :  they  could  conceive  of  no  remedy  either  in 
local  or  central  government  to  moderate  the  sufferings  due 
to  a  displacement  of  population.  The  self-regarding  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  prosperous  landlord  and  farmer  were  paralleled 
by  the  competitive  energy  of  the  factory  owner  :  both  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  common  opinion  of  the  time  would  work  ultim¬ 
ately  for  the  public  good,  however  disastrous  the  effect  might 
be  on  the  indigent  class.  The  result  was  the  creation  of  what 
we  now  call  the  proletariat  ;  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
North  grew  in  fifty  years  to  hold  five  or  ten  times  the  number 
of  inhabitants  found  in  them  before  :  while  the  population 
in  the  country  declined  not  only  in  proportion  but  in  actual 
numbers  from  what  it  had  been  before  1760. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  story  we  see  that  the  theory  of 
freedom  was  illusory  :  a  man  compelled  to  leave  his  village 
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and  his  home  to  avoid  starvation  is  not  a  free  man  :  his 
actions  are  governed  by  the  property-owning  part  of  the 
community  at  every  turn.  It  would  carry  us  beyond  our 
range  to  describe  the  unhappy  devices,  such  as  the  Speenham- 
land  system,  by  which  the  Poor  Law  of  1601  was  worked  so 
as  to  reduce  agricultural  wages  and  tie  the  labourer  to  the 
condition  of  a  serf.  Nor  must  we  dwell  upon  the  abominable 
application  of  similar  laws  to  the  capture  of  children,  taken 
out  of  workhouses  and  foundling  hospitals  from  London  and 
the  South  to  the  factories  of  the  North.  Behaviour  parallel 
to  this  can  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
in  countries  of  the  Near  East,  which  still  provide  for  us  carpets 
and  textiles  produced  under  similar  conditions  of  slavery : 
the  exceptional  feature  in  Britain  was  that  such  conduct  was 
supported  under  a  creed  of  freedom — at  the  very  time  indeed 
when  England  was  boasting  with  some  truth  that  it  was  the 
bulwark  of  liberty  in  Europe  against  the  French  dictator. 

2.  The  New-born  Zeal  for  “  Enlightenment 

Until  the  military  drama  had  worked  to  its  close  in  the 
debacle  of  1815,  men  gave  little  thought  to  the  meaning  of 
what  was  going  on  at  home.  To  be  more  accurate  we  should 
say  that  men  of  a  reforming  turn  of  mind  had  thought  upon 
social  questions  and  had  proposed  reforms,  but  their  proposals, 
even  when  they  took  shape  in  Bills  presented  to  Parliament, 
had  no  chance  of  success.  Nor  were  things  much  better 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  Great  Peace,  for  peace  abroad, 
in  1816  as  in  1920,  led  to  conflict  at  home.  All  wars  have 
this  aftermath  :  the  sequence  of  events  from  1816  to  '20  was 
more  distressing,  not  because  the  war  had  extended  over  so 
long  a  period  but  because  during  all  that  period  the  helpless 
poor  had  been  increasing  at  so  portentous  a  rate  :  the  ensuing 
calamities  induced  Malthus  to  think  out  his  laws  of  relation 
between  food  supply  and  population. 

The  violence  of  sedition  and  social  unrest  gave  one  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  reformers  :  it  convinced  the  public  mind  that 
something  must  be  done.  In  spite  of  the  creed  of  individual¬ 
ism,  in  spite  of  the  philosophy  of  Bentham  and  Ricardo, 
men  who  held  by  their  creed  with  devout  adherence  were 
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compelled  to  act  in  opposition  to  it.  Now  the  principal 
field  for  the  operation  of  these  reforms  had  no  relation  to 
schooling  :  the  effective  statesmen  of  the  time,  with  the 
exception  of  Brougham,  were  as  little  concerned  as  Pitt  or 
Burke  had  been  with  the  support  of  education.  But  although 
the  great  politicians  ignored  the  educational  problem,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  years  after  the  Peace  the  public  mind  for 
the  first  time  in  English  history  was  led  to  a  real  belief  in 
the  value  of  popular  schooling.  Although  the  first  Govern¬ 
ment  grant  to  schools  was  delayed  until  1835,  this  belief 
had  been  growing  for  twenty  years,  and  it  is  important  to 
realize  some  of  the  contributory  causes. 

We  noticed  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  on  the  whole  of 
a  benevolent  disposition,  although  their  creed  strengthened 
them  in  the  resolute  maintenance  of  their  social  positions. 
This  spirit  of  benevolence,  which  presently  came  to  be  called 
philanthropy,  had  always  included  the  children  within  its 
scope,  and  we  may  ascribe  to  it  a  large  share  in  the  impulse 
to  provide  the  children  of  the  poor  with  schooling.  The 
monitorial  systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  were  largely  sup¬ 
ported  by  men  and  women  who  found  in  such  efforts  an  outlet 
for  sympathetic  feelings. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  cause  at  work.  How  can  we  account 
for  the  widespread  conviction  that  knowledge,  secular  know¬ 
ledge,  is  a  panacea  for  social  ills  ?  This  conviction  was  a 
novelty  :  it  had  been  held  here  and  there  by  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  with  them  it  had  been  an  eccentric 
opinion  :  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  comes  to  be  a  fashion¬ 
able  opinion  ;  although  right  through  the  century  we  find 
sceptics  who  distrust  the  creed,  like  the  prophet  of  evil  who 
recently  maintained  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  commerce 
will  be  endangered  if  working  men  are  encouraged  to  think. 
He  was  reviving  at  a  lower  ethical  level  the  criticism  offered 
in  1807  when  Whitbread,  before  the  same  assembly,  intro^ 
duced  his  Parish  Schools  Bill.  “  Learning  will  point  out  to 
the  poor  enjoyments  which  Providence  hath  wisely  and 
tenderly  concealed”.  Such  reactionaries  have  always  been 
with  uSj  but  from  1820  onwards  they  were  recognized  as 
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lighting  a  losing  battle  and  now  they  are  only  a  quaint 
survival. 

We  can  only  account  for  the  change  by  giving  weight  to 
the  general  disturbance  of  men’s  minds  caused  by  the  European 
conflict,  and  especially  by  the  influence  of  ideas  which  grew 
out  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  very  nature  of  war 
tends  to  a  re-shaping  of  thought  :  when  brought  to  the 
supreme  issue  of  death  the  social  mind  is  driven,  largely  by 
subconscious  processes,  to  revise  its  system  of  values  (com¬ 
pare  p.  200  below).  In  this  case  Western  Europe  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  challenging  the 
traditional  order  with  the  force  of  new  ideas  :  the  French 
fought  with  and  through  these  ideas  :  their  enemies,  and  the 
English  above  all,  opposed  the  ideas  and  stood  by  the  old 
order  with  all  the  pride  of  a  successful  and  ambitious  race. 
None  the  less,  a  disturbance  in  the  inner  mind  had  been 
effected  :  men  became  conscious  of  ignorance,  and  when  after 
the  Peace  civil  disorder  became  acute  they  were  ready  to 
believe  that  if  only  the  people  imbibed  wisdom  through  the 
diffusion  of  learning,  public  safety  would  be  speedily  secured. 
Such  a  theory  was  all  the  more  attractive  because  of  its  specula¬ 
tive  character.  It  offered  an  easy  solution  for  perplexities,  for 
the  apparent  failure  of  those  doctrines  of  which  Adam  Smith 
was  the  chief  apostle.  Men  continued  to  hold  by  the  doctrines, 
continued  to  detest  the  anarchistic  creeds  which  had  sprung 
from  the  teaching  of  Rousseau  and  the  Encylopaedists  :  but 
they  now  felt  convinced  that  the  common  people  of  England 
would  only  be  reconciled  to  the  social  order  when  they  became 
sufficiently  "  enlightened  ”  to  understand  affairs  even  as 
James  Mill  and  Jeremy  Bentham  understood  them  (45).  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  reliance  of  Adam  Smith  and 
his  successors  upon  the  natural  working  of  "  self-interest  ” 
as  the  basis  of  economic  welfare  had  always  been  qualified 
by  the  epithet  “  enlightened  ”  :  the  theory  assumed  for  its 
success  that  labourers  as  well  as  employers  should  understand 
the  operation  of  the  theory.  And  the  only  way  to  secure  the 
spread  of  this  enlightenment  was  by  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge. 
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3.  Persistence  of  the  New  Creed  :  Progress  through 
Knowledge. 

From  this  time  onward  therefore  we  witness  the  definite 
adoption  of  a  new  article  of  faith,  avowed  alike  in  speeches 
by  eminent  statesmen,  by  social  reformers,  and  by  philo¬ 
sophers  and  publicists  of  every  type.  The  Outline  of  History 
recently  written  by  H.  G.  Wells  repeats  in  1920  the  message 
of  Henry  Brougham  a  century  before.  The  late  Benjamin 
Kidd,  after  a  lifetime  devoted  to  research  in  Social  Evolution, 
declared  (before  his  death  during  the  War)  that  the  world 
could  be  transformed  “  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation  ” 
if  a  sound  system  of  schooling  could  be  “  imposed  ”  upon  the 
young  (46).  We  may  gain  a  further  clue  to  the  adoption  of 
this  new  article  of  faith  if  we  revert  to  the  discussion  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  Chapter  VII  above.  The  ideas  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  established  in  the  common  mind  of  Western  Europe 
a  vague  but  quite  effective  hope  of  advancement  for  mankind, 
a  hope  which  was  actually  a  novel  sentiment  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  civilized  nations.  In  England  it  supplied  a  glowing 
theme  for  the  poets  from  Wordsworth  to  Tennyson  ;  and  it 
underlay  all  the  reflections  of  those  optimistic  reformers  who 
looked  to  Jeremy  Bentham  as  their  spiritual  father.  The 
world  had  witnessed  within  fifty  years  a  mighty  transforma¬ 
tion  in  politics  both  in  the  New  World  across  the  ocean  and 
in  the  older  states  of  Europe,  along  with  transformations  still 
more  astounding  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of 
industry  :  they  realized  that  these  movements  were  not 
complete  ;  a  vista  of  ever  advancing  progress  both  in  social 
reform  and  in  invention  appeared  to  be  unfolding.  But  they 
also  realized  that  the  actual  state  of  society  was  deplorable  : 
men  were  no  happier  in  the  mass  because  of  the  advance 
which  the  half-century  had  attained.  They  themselves, 
reflecting  on  the  problem,  felt  that  their  own  comfort  and 
happiness  had  been  secured  by  knowledge,  by  an  under¬ 
standing,  which  they  assumed  to  be  comprehensive,  of  the 
course  of  human  nature.  They  believed  therefore  that  if 
only  a  like  understanding  of  cause  and  effect  could  be  spread 
abroad  men  would  be  ready  everywhere  to  share  in  the 
benefits  which  had  been  conferred  on  themselves  by  the 
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material  and  spiritual  advances  so  recently  achieved.  They 
were  no  more  prepared  than  we  are  to-day  with  an  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem  of  progress,  but  they  were  driven  to 
the  conviction  that  the  one  immediate  step  towards  equipping 
their  fellow  men  to  share  in  its  benefits  was  to  enlighten  their 
understanding.  No  one  can  read,  for  example,  the  History 
of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years  Peace,  by  Harriet  Martin- 
eau  (47),  without  realizing  the  force  with  which  this  hope 
and  faith  laid  hold  of  all  ranks  of  society  and  set  on  foot  the 
variety  of  schemes  which  her  pages  record. 

The  present  writer  has  elsewhere  (4 ya)  indicated  reasons  for 
distrusting  the  validity  of  this  reliance  on  education  as  a 
panacea  for  human  ills.  If  indeed  in  our  use  of  the  term 
education  we  include  an  advance  in  human  character,  not 
only  in  intelligence  but  in  elevation  of  disposition  and  will, 
then  we  might  readily  subscribe  to  the  creed  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  But  if  this  enlargement  in  definition  and 
outlook  is  made,  then  the  creed  loses  its  practical  quality  : 
it  only  amounts  to  the  proposition  that  if  men  can  become 
or  be  made  “  good  ”  in  disposition,  then  human  society  will 
be  perfect.  Their  argument  was  faulty  because  they  assumed 
that  the  knowledge  which  they  had  attained  and  which 
they  sought  to  disseminate  would  of  itself  transform  the 
passions  and  desires  of  their  fellow  men.  Looking  backward 
over  the  hundred  years  which  have  passed  since  this  cheerful 
reliance  on  education  became  a  popular  article  of  faith,  we 
can  see  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to  rationalize 
a  situation  for  which  no  other  solution  seemed  possible. 
In  times  of  unrest,  when  men  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  paradoxes  of  existence,  they  are  compelled  to  find  some 
rest  for  their  feet,  some  logical  avenue  of  escape.  The  doctrine 
of  free  individual  effort  which  they  had  inherited  from  their 
fathers  still  held  good  :  but  these  inevitable  laws  of  society 
were  not  working  out  according  to  rule  :  as  an  explanation 
for  failure  they  pointed  to  the  crass  ignorance  of  their  fellow 
men  and  proclaimed  an  educational  mission  as  the  one 
untried  device  which  would  complete  the  triumph  of  the 
new  civilization. 
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4.  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  extended  to  Adults. 

Since  those  days  our  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
human  mind  has  greatly  advanced,  and  provides  another 
criticism  of  that  faith  in  education.  We  appreciate  more 
fully  than  they  the  unity  of  the  mental  life  :  knowledge  is 
useful  and  effective  only  so  far  as  it  can  be  transformed  into 
activity  :  the  mere  diffusion  of  information,  on  which  they 
relied  so  implicitly,  leads  nowhere.  It  is  no  doubt  possible 
to  find  some  acknowledgment  of  the  relation  between  know¬ 
ledge  and  will  in  the  psychological  treatises  of  the  time  : 
but  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  belief  which  we  have 
discussed  was  a  belief  in  the  value  of  information  per  se, 
in  the  spread  of  ideas  apart  from  their  relation  to  further 
activity.  Harriet  Martineau,  for  example,  in  the  eulogy 
with  which  her  History  concludes,  rejoices  that  “  there  are 
hundreds  of  artisans  in  London  who  can  tell  their  brother 
workmen  about  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Egyptian  temples  and 
tombs,  and  the  monuments  of  Assyrian  monarchs  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  She  was  here  referring  to  the  access  recently 
afforded  to  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  for  the  general  public  ; 
a  step  which  was  only  one  of  many  similar  benefits  such  as 
have  now  become  part  and  parcel  of  city  civilization. 

This  example  serves  to  give  point  to  a  distinction  which 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  discuss  social  progress. 
Since  her  time  the  term  “  education  ”  has  been  chiefly 
identified  in  the  popular  mind  with  schooling,  with  institu¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  children,  whereas  by 
her  and  by  many  other  writers  it  includes  also  provision  for 
culture  among  adults  as  well.  This  restriction  in  terminology 
has  been  encouraged  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  wherein  until 
the  Fisher  Act  of  1918,  public  provision  was  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  education  of  minors  ;  and  as  a  result,  when  the 
public  discuss  education  it  almost  always  assumes  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  schooling  is  in  question  rather  than  the  self-culture  or 
“  further  ”  education  of  people  who  have  reached  maturity. 
It  is  necessary  to  recall  the  enthusiasm  with  which  education 
in  the  wider  sense  was  promoted  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  To  this  period  we  owe  the  foundation 
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of  Mechanics’  Institutes  and  many  other  movements  for  the 
promotion  of  what  is  now  called  Adult  Education.  Even  more 
effective,  because  more  identified  with  political  endeavour, 
were  the  operations  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  and  other 
associations  expressly  designed  for  the  propaganda  of  reform. 
Before  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution  a  few  radicals  like  John 
Wilkes  had  appealed  to  “  the  people  ”  :  but  it  was  not  until 
the  Reform  agitation  that  statesmen  learned,  perhaps  from 
O’Connell,  how  to  “  educate  ”  public  opinion  through  the  for¬ 
mation  of  great  political  societies.  These  means  of  education 
were  sustained  by  the  press.  William  Cobbett  with  his  Register 
was  a  pioneer  in  popular  journalism,  and  he  had  many 
imitators.  Apart  from  politics  the  printing  press  was  for  the 
first  time  utilized  as  a  deliberate  agent  for  popular  education. 
Harriet  Martineau  dwells  with  pride  upon  the  success  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  (182 7),  for  Charles 
Knight,  who  designed  her  History,  was  almost  the  first  printer 
and  publisher  who  produced  for  the  multitude.  Her  volumes 
were  elaborate  and  cost  more  than  the  artisan  could  afford, 
but  the  Society  under  Knight’s  auspices  published  hundreds 
of  brief  popular  books  and  pamphlets  circulated  below  cost 
price  and  dealing  with  all  branches  of  science  and  history. 
There  had  been  efforts  of  the  same  kind  during  the  previous 
century,  such  as  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  publications  issued  by 
John  Wesley  for  his  Methodist  adherents,  but  neither  in 
scope  nor  in  popularity  could  these  enterprises  compare  with 
the  educational  influence  exerted  by  the  press  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 

We  need  not  linger  on  these  topics,  for  they  lie  outside  the 
main  theme  of  this  book.  The  adoption  of  the  penny  post, 
the  introduction  of  railways,  the  invention  of  telegraphy, 
all  served  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  printed  word.  Know¬ 
ledge  did  actually  spread,  with  a  vigour  which  had  no  parallel 
since  the  first  introduction  of  the  printing  press.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  belief  in  education,  in  this  sense,  was 
justified  to  some  extent  by  the  subsequent  course  of  English 
history.  Political  reforms  from  1830  onwards  were  carried 
through  with  a  minimum  of  civil  disturbance  because  "  the 
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people  ”  had  become  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  were 
able  to  carry  over  ideas  into  action.  To  that  extent  the 
wisdom  of  the  Benthamites  was  justified. 

5.  The  Child  imbibing  Knowledge. 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  branch  of  education  concerned 
with  the  upbringing  of  the  young,  we  witness  the  same  activity 
among  individuals  and  societies,  but  the  problem  is  far  more 
complex,  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  trace.  Instead  of  rejoicing  over  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  “  diffusion  of  knowledge  ”  among  the  young,  we  are 
often  inclined  to  scepticism  :  books  are  written  about  The 
Curse  of  Education ,  or  about  What  is  and  What  Might  Be 

(48)  :  business  men  declare  that  boys  and  girls  are  unfitted 
to  enter  on  office  or  workshop  duties  :  others  declare  that 
schooling  does  not  train  the  young  in  citizenship.  What  has 
been  said  above  as  to  the  relation  between  intellect  and  will 
offers  to  some  extent  an  explanation  of  the  “  failure  ”  :  the 
knowledge  presented  to  children  was  out  of  relation  to  the 
immediate  interests  of  child  life  (compare  p.  156  below). 
Our  grandfathers  seldom  conceived  that  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  presented  difficulties  :  the  only  sphere  in  which 
a  conflict  of  studies  gave  anxiety  related  to  the  presentation 
of  religious  doctrines — “  Church  ”  opposed  to  Dissent  or  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  Here  and  there  some  hint  of  what  was 
needed  was  given  when  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi  or  Fellenberg 

(49)  were  brought  across  the  Channel,  but  the  main  stream 
of  endeavour  about  popular  schooling  was  directed  simply 
to  secure  some  sort  of  institution  which  would  dispel  ignorance. 
The  real  problem  as  it  presented  itself  to  Englishmen  in  the 
Thirty  Years  of  Peace  was  concerned  with  the  rescue  of 
children  from  premature  wage-earning.  The  student  of 
educational  politics  should  attach  more  importance  to  the 
Factory  Bills  and  the  educational  clauses  attached  to  these 
measures  than  to  the  trifling  grants  which  were  approved, 
when  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  set  on  foot 
after  1832.  The  urgent  problem  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  stirring  the  public  mind  for  many  years  was  the 
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oppression  of  children  by  the  demands  of  industry  for  their 
labour.  The  system  of  English  elementary  education  in 
its  origin  and  in  its  developments  right  up  to  the  Act  of 
1918  has  been  shaped  predominantly  by  this  issue.  The 
school  has  been  established  and  maintained  just  because 
attendance  at  school  is  presented  as  the  only  alternative  to 
over-pressure  in  the  factory  and  on  the  farm.  What  to  do 
with  children  when  they  enter  the  school  precincts  has  always 
been  a  subordinate  question  and  has  only  come  into  promin¬ 
ence  with  the  lapse  of  time  as  the  teaching  profession  itself 
has  evolved  with  professional  skill  and  experience.  Public 
opinion  only  emphasized  two  subjects  of  instruction,  which 
were  confused  together  under  the  rubric  of  “  Three  R’s.” 
Reading  and  Writing  had  been  to  the  fore  ever  since  schools 
were  set  on  foot  in  England,  while  Arithmetic  had  been  added  so 
soon  as  Englishmen  had  realized  the  predominant  importance 
of  commerce  (see  p.  10 1  above)  :  if  to  those  we  add  religious 
instruction  we  have  exhausted  the  subjects  of  study  which 
the  average  man  or  woman  expected  to  find  included  in  the 
public  elementary  school.  All  the  other  items  of  a  school 
time-table,  as  we  find  them  in  Education  Codes,  were  accepted 
only  after  prolonged  struggle  by  educational  reformers.  We 
shall  consider  a  few  of  these  changes  in  the  next  chapter  : 
here  we  may  insert  a  reference  to  one  subject  of  study  which 
caused  anxiety  in  certain  quarters  because  it  was  closely 
concerned  with  current  social  theory. 

A  distinguished  Liberal  politician  the  other  day  called  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
working  classes  about  economics  :  if  children  were  properly 
instructed  on  topics  relating  to  capital  and  labour  he  felt 
sure  that  social  unrest  would  be  diminished.  He  was  pro¬ 
bably  not  aware  that  he  was  only  echoing  the  opinions  of 
many  Whigs  a  hundred  years  ago,  one  of  whom,  William  Ellis, 
a  banker,  founded  schools  in  London  and  wrote  school  books 
on  Social  Science  directed  precisely  to  achieve  that  end  (50). 
Since  Ellis's  time  these  efforts  have  been  constantly  renewed 
and  have  been  extended  to  include  what  is  now  called  Civics 
(51).  The  entire  procedure  has  been  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  abstractions  of  utilitarian  economics  or  of  political 
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science  could,  in  a  diluted  torm,  be  made  palatable  to  the 
child’s  digestion,  and  would  thereafter  assist  him  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  This  attempt  of  Ellis  and  his  friends  excited 
little  interest  :  the  real  problem  for  the  English  administrator 
was  to  overcome  a  variety  of  hindrances  to  the  adoption  of 
any  system  of  universal  schooling. 

6.  Education  en  gros. 

The  first  difficulty  was  concerned  with  the  numbers  of 
children  to  be  provided  for.  In  the  olden  days  (see  pp.  51 
and  75  above)  there  were  a  great  many  schools,  parochial, 
charity  and  private  dames’  schools,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
the  average  attendance  did  not  reach  beyond  thirty  children 
per  school.  The  problem  after  1820  was  presented  in  a 
wholly  different  aspect  :  in  the  North  of  England,  to  which 
the  balance  of  population  had  shifted,  accommodation  had 
to  be  found  for  300  or  500  per  school  instead  of  thirty  to 
fifty.  We  postulate  this  as  a  difficulty,  and  such  it  has 
proved  in  these  later  days  when  the  size  of  classes  is  one 
of  the  chief  grievances  of  which  the  teacher  complains.  Now 
there  is  little  evidence  that  our  predecessors  felt  this  as  a 
difficulty  at  all :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  confident  of 
their  ability  to  cope  with  numbers  ;  their  ethics  was  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  phrase  ”  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  It  was  an  age  when  mass  production  was  trium¬ 
phant  ;  the  factory  was  ousting  domestic  manufacture.  To 
us  with  all  the  material  things  of  life  produced  on  a  still  more 
colossal  scale,  the  aggregate  of  their  population,  their  capital, 
their  machines,  seems  small, — but  numbers  are  an  affair 
of  proportion  ;  in  their  minds  the  old  idea  of  individual 
effort,  of  neighbourhood  traffic  and  intercourse,  was  being 
dismissed  in  favour  of  wholesale  dealing  and  impersonal 
intercourse.  Captivated  by  this  assurance  they  were  con¬ 
fident  that  knowledge  could  be  “  diffused  ”  to  children  in 
the  mass,  and  they  welcomed  the  devices  of  Lancaster  and 
Bell  whose  monitorial  systems  fell  into  line  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Anyone  who  examines  the  diagrams,  published 
with  the  books  explaining  their  systems  (52),  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  similarity  of  their  schoolrooms  to  the  weav- 
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ing  sheds  :  in  the  factory  a  foreman  directing  the  proceedings 
of  the  weavers,  each  of  whom  controls  the  behaviour  of  a 
large  number  of  threads :  in  the  schoolroom  a  teacher 
directing  the  activities  of  the  monitors,  each  of  whom  controls 
the  studies  of  a  number  of  scholars  :  the  teacher  after  school 
hours  provides  the  monitors  with  the  instruction  they  require 
in  order  to  diffuse  knowledge  to  the  scholars  on  the  day 
following.  No  doubt,  if  the  question  were  raised,  it  was 
admitted  that  the  prospects  of  a  child  instructed  by  a  private 
tutor  was  more  favourable  to  learning  than  that  of  a  "  Lan¬ 
castrian  ”  child,  just  as  the  output  of  a  hand-loom  managed 
by  a  skilful  weaver  is  superior  to  that  of  a  factory :  but  the 
question  was  not  raised.  The  imminent  problem  was  to 
secure  the  best  schooling  possible  for  millions  of  children 
whom  public  opinion  now  desired  to  be  released  at  a  tender 
age  from  arduous  labour  :  Lancaster  and  Bell  devised  a 
“  wholesale  ”  institution  which  met  the  case.  It  can  of  course 
be  added  that  this  solution  was  inexpensive,  but  we  should 
be  misreporting  the  point  of  view  if  we  assumed  that  these 
plans  were  encouraged  as  a  makeshift  by  those  who  knew 
that  their  educational  output  was  shoddy  goods.  On  the 
contrary,  Lancaster  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  reformer, 
a  lover  of  children  :  he  and  his  generation  had  an  ardent 
belief  that  the  system  they  desired  would  realize  the  glorious 
expectations  which  were  common  to  their  time  about  the 
regeneration  of  society  through  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
As  we  look  back  after  a  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  we  are  apt 
to  take  a  supercilious  view  of  their  achievements :  our 
elaborate  buildings,  our  trained  teachers,  our  interminable 
reports,  our  education  budget  expanding  year  by  year  until 
the  notorious  check  now  being  administered  (1922),  testify 
to  an  activity  of  which  they  never  dreamt.  Our  organization 
for  schooling  has,  in  fact,  run  parallel  to  the  progress  of 
mechanical  organization  in  every  sphere  of  national  life  : 
the  weaving  shed  to  which  we  have  likened  the  Lancastrian 
schoolroom  has  suffered  a  transformation  quite  as  startling 
as  that  witnessed  in  affairs  of  education.  Taking  the  lowest 
estimate  of  their  results,  we  must  acknowledge  that  they  did 
provide  for  multitudes  of  children  a  shelter  from  the  dreari- 
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ness  and  dirt  of  home  and  of  factory  ;  they  afforded  also, 
for  the  few  children  endowed  with  higher  native  capacity, 
a  means  of  escape  to  a  finer  intellectual  life  :  and  the  very 
fact  that  their  efforts  were  so  imperfect  served  to  place  the 
problem  of  national  education  in  a  tangible  form  before  the 
public  mind,  and  thus  to  open  the  road  for  the  organization 
which  was  undertaken  by  their  successors  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  century. 

7.  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Education  and  its  Range. 

This  quantitative  aspect  of  the  problem  of  schooling 
presented  another  difficulty  and  of  this  men  soon  became 
acutely  conscious,  for  it  raised  the  issue  of  individual  freedom 
and  its  counterpart,  the  introduction  of  State  control.  When 
first  undertaken  the  primary  school  was  a  philanthropic 
effort,  sustained  by  free  individuals  subscribing  from  the 
surplus  of  their  fortune  to  help  their  less  fortunate  country¬ 
men — from  the  same  motive  that  they  subscribed  to  churches 
and  hospitals.  This  motive  has  never  ceased  to  operate, 
although,  in  proportion  to  the  astounding  accumulation  of 
wealth,  its  energy  has  greatly  diminished.  It  was  soon 
realized,  however,  that  such  “  voluntary  ”  effort  would 
never  keep  up  with  the  demand  which  was  presented  by  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  children  offered  for  instruction. 
But  if  government  aid  was  to  be  invoked,  then  the  sacred 
doctrine  of  freedom  was  imperilled  :  the  State  would  interfere 
with  the  liberty  both  of  parent,  of  employer,  and  of  church. 
The  problem  was  in  fact  insoluble.  They  were  clear  that 
the  establishment  of  a  "  free  ”  society  would  never  be  achieved 
unless  the  masses  were  enlightened  by  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  :  but  to  achieve  this  diffusion  they  seemed  compelled 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  that  authority  which  it  was  the  principal 
object  of  their  philosophy  to  diminish.  In  The  Wealth  of 
Nations ,  Adam  Smith  had  taught  them  that  public  institutions 
for  education  were  inferior  in  their  results  to  the  competitive 
efforts  of  private  teachers,  sustained  (like  their  pupils)  on 
the  doctrines  of  self-interest  (53),  and  few  in  the  times  that 
followed  were  found  to  dispute  his  verdict. 

The  same  dilemma  was  presented  in  dealing  with  pauperism 
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and  sanitary  legislation,  but  here  it  was  not  so  difficult  to 
effect  a  compromise,  for  in  such  matters,  where  the  common 
good  was  so  obviously  put  to  the  hazard,  even  Adam  Smith 
had  admitted  the  necessity  of  State  control.  Hence  the 
Poor  Law  Board  and  other  administrative  machinery  were 
well  entrenched  with  authority  long  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  exercised  any  substantial  control  over  the 
schools  :  and  a  still  longer  period  was  to  elapse  before 
a  full-fledged  Board  of  Education  sent  its  grants  and 
inspectors  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  scholastic 
enterprise. 

Our  purpose  in  these  chapters  being  to  trace  the  changes 
in  the  public  mind,  we  must  give  weight  to  this  problem  of 
organization,  for  it  involved  issues  which  are  now  at  stake 
in  civilization.  When  Europe  after  1500  set  out  on  its  new 
path  to  freedom,  the  great  concern  was  to  determine  the  seat 
of  authority,  and  that  controversy  has  pursued  its  course 
through  all  the  intervening  time.  But  side  by  side  with 
the  question  of  selecting  persons  to  exercise  authority,  doubt 
arose  as  to  sphere  or  range  of  authority ;  in  the  old  days 
when  overlords  and  kings  were  entrusted  with  power  by 
right  divine,  less  thought  was  given  to  limitations,  for  who 
can  hedge  around  the  province  of  a  divine  power  ?  It  is 
only  with  the  growth  of  democracy  that  men  make  much 
of  theories  of  restriction  which  may  anticipate  the  excesses 
of  a  government.  Bentham  did  not  put  his  arguments  for 
individualism  in  that  form,  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  trend  of  opinion.  In  reality  men  were  confronted 
with  the  central  problem  of  sociology,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  claims  of  the  various  groups  in  which  a  man  is 
involved,  e.g.,  his  family,  his  church,  his  city,  his  nation,  his 
occupation  (54).  Unable  to  conceive  of  the  situation  in 
such  terms,  they  confined  their  attention  to  the  claims  of  the 
central  government,  which,  ever  since  the  Middle  Ages, 
had  sought  to  strengthen  its  authority  over  the  individual. 
Hence  we  witness  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  elaboration 
of  politics  centring  round  the  position  of  that  single  authori¬ 
tative  group  which  we  call  The  State  :  these  theories  made 
much  of  the  position  of  the  individual  (voter,  worshipper, 
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taxpayer,  trader)  in  relation  to  this  overriding  State,  but 
failed  to  realize  that  the  actual  conflict  is  between  contending 
groups,  in  each  of  which  the  single  man  plays  his  part  with 
his  fellows  or  is  repressed  by  them. 

8.  Advance  of  the  Central  Authority. 

The  Thirty  Years  of  Peace  sufficed  to  show  the  inadequacy 
of  a  simple  theory  of  individualism  to  cope  with  the  practical 
demands  of  the  epoch.  Freedom  was  certainly  achieved  in 
the  great  matter  of  exports  and  imports,  but  in  ocher  spheres 
the  foundations  were  laid  for  what  we  now  call  bureaucracy , 
the  obtrusion,  i.e.  of  the  officers  of  a  central  authority  into 
the  private  affairs  of  the  citizen  (55).  As  we  have  seen, 
this  trend  was  witnessed  chiefly  in  social  legislation,  in 
Factory  Acts,  Poor  Law  reform,  Sanitary  control ;  it  operated 
in  Education,  but  only  very  slowly,  partly  because  the  school 
of  progressive  thinkers  who  relied  on  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  distrusted  profoundly  the  extension  of  State  control, 
which  in  spite  of  themselves  they  were  compelled  to  evoke. 

Thus  the  history  of  education  in  the  last  century  presents 
two  fields  for  study  :  on  the  one  side  we  survey  the  rapid 
evolution  of  new  methods  of  teaching,  new  types  of  school, 
varied  complexities  of  curricula,  all  these  accompanied  by 
the  emergence  of  a  new  profession,  that  of  the  school  teacher, 
who  seeks  a  distinctive  place  and  function  in  the  body  politic. 
Over  against  this,  which  we  may  call  the  internal  problem, 
we  have  the  external  problem,  the  struggle  between  great 
institutions  for  authority  over  the  child.  As  the  century 
progresses,  the  rivalry  of  these  great  institutions  becomes 
more  acute,  for  with  every  decade  schooling  is  found  to  play 
a  more  important  part  in  national  life,  and  finally  in  1902  an 
Education  Bill  is  found  for  a  time  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
stage  in  party  politics.  We  must  briefly  survey  the  story 
of  these  rivalries,  but  before  doing  so  we  should  emphasize 
one  underlying  feature  of  life  in  the  Victorian  age,  which 
makes  them  so  supremely  important.  The  nineteenth 
century,  in  contrast  to  all  previous  periods  of  British  civiliza¬ 
tion,  was  concerned  with  organization  (55),  by  which  we  mean 
the  adoption  of  methods  of  activity  analogous  in  human 
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life  to  the  machinery  of  the  new  industrialism.  Both  became 
necessary  for  the  same  reason — the  rapid  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  ;  both  became  possible  from  the  same  cause — the  rapid 
invention  and  adoption  of  new  means  of  communication. 
The  first  effect  of  this  impulse  to  organization  was  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  central  authorities,  i.e.,  of  organizations  which 
possessed  old  and  well-tried  traditions  and  now  found  them¬ 
selves  enabled  to  extend  their  range  over  a  wide  area.  No 
other  explanation  suffices  to  reconcile  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  power  of  Whitehall,  from  say  1820  to  1880,  in  spite 
of  the  continued  adherence  of  thinking  men  to  the  Benthamite 
philosophy.  Here  were  a  host  of  public  needs  requiring  to 
be  met,  social  reform  of  all  kinds,  and  here  was  an  agent 
able  to  carry  them  out — able  to  circulate  regulations  and 
examination  papers  through  the  post,  to  despatch  inspectors 
through  the  railway,  to  bring  representatives  and  committees 
rapidly  up  to  London.  Let  us  employ  this  “  State  ”,  this 
agent  for  social  well-being  although  we  dread  its  tyranny  : 
it  is  the  best  that  we  have,  and  the  need  is  urgent. 

Obviously  this  new  habit  of  organization  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  organs  of  the  central  government  :  it  has 
pervaded  all  public  life.  Wherever  anything  needs  to  be 
done,  a  Committee  or  a  Conference  must  be  formed,  men 
must  be  brought  to  Exeter  Hall  or  to  Lambeth  Palace  or 
to  Westminster ;  in  science,  in  the  churches,  in  commerce, 
in  party  politics  and  finally  in  the  world  of  labour  this 
device  of  organization  becomes  the  settled  mode  by 
which  individual  desire  secures  the  support  of  a  multitude. 
The  process  has  by  now  become  so  familiar  that  we  scarcely 
realize  how  novel  it  is  to  the  human  race,  nor  how  rapidly 
it  has  become  part  of  the  familiar  environment  which  the 
rising  generation  adopts  without  reflection. 

As  regards  schooling,  public  opinion  was  very  reluctant 
to  allow  Whitehall  to  utilize  its  resources  in  organization. 
The  three  groups  which  had  in  earlier  days  controlled  the 
child  were  the  Family,  the  Church  and  the  Occupation. 
The  State  now  steps  in  and  succeeds  before  the  close  of  the 
century  in  stamping  all  types  of  educational  institution 
with  the  hall  mark  of  State  control :  it  does  not  absolutely 
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oust  either  Church  or  Occupation  from  their  claims  to  educate 
the  child,  but  it  compels  both  of  them  to  take  an  inferior 
position.  The  Factory  Acts  and  the  School  Board  Act  of 
1870  combined  to  limit  the  power  of  an  employer  to  secure 
child  labour,  and  the  establishment  of  Board  Schools,  sup¬ 
ported  by  rates  and  taxes,  put  the  Church  Schools  as  well  as 
other  “  voluntary  ”  institutions  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
State  entrenched  its  position  by  pushing  its  economic  advan¬ 
tage  ;  having  the  money,  it  was  entitled  in  accordance  with 
the  current  view  of  things,  to  “  call  the  tune  ”  because  it 
“  paid  the  piper  ”.  Factory  employers  were  not  poor  and 
might  have  copied  the  example  of  Robert  Owen  (56)  and 
other  employers  who  established  Factory  Schools :  but 
they  were  seldom  convinced  that  schooling  could  help  indus¬ 
try.  Hence  the  Factory  School  was  never  advanced  as  a 
serious  rival  to  the  Public  Elementary  School,  and  the 
influence  of  Industry  on  Education  was  exerted  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  political  opinion  rather  than  through 
the  organized  effort  of  the  employing  class. 

9.  Local  Control  in  Education. 

What  of  the  Family  ?  How  far  were  the  claims  of  father 
and  mother  to  control  the  education  of  their  children  treated 
with  respect  ?  We  can  safely  say  that  it  never  occurred  to 
any  one  that  the  parent  could  or  should  exercise  a  voice  in 
organization.  For  the  very  idea  of  elementary  education 
sprang  from  pity  for  poor  folk  who  could  not  organize,  could 
not  pay,  could  not  realize  what  was  good  for  their  children. 
Employer,  Church,  State,  each  had  their  own  theory  of  school¬ 
ing,  and  each  assumed  the  attitude,  often  justified  by  experi¬ 
ence,  of  wider  and  loftier  intelligence  stooping  down  to  save 
the  children  from  the  ignorant  plight  of  parents.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  the  organizers  of  schooling  from  the 
first  compulsory  Act  of  1870  to  the  last  of  1918  (with  the 
exception  noted  below,  p.  190)  treated  “  the  parent  ”  as  a 
prospective  enemy,  to  be  coerced  by  threat  of  summons  and 
penalty.  With  the  new  century  a  better  conception  began 
slowly  to  prevail  and  this  will  demand  our  attention  below. 

Now  while  the  Family,  standing  in  the  closest  relation 
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to  the  child,  was  never  regarded  as  entitled  to  a  share  in 
school  control,  we  must  not  represent  the  central  govern¬ 
ment,  standing  at  the  opposite  pole,  as  giving  its  orders 
directly  to  teacher  and  child  in  all  the  concerns  of  school. 
There  was,  almost  always,  some  intermediary,  managers, 
trustees,  or  the  like,  who  intervened  between  the  individual 
scholar  and  the  impersonal  State.  And  in  due  course  “  local  ” 
government  asserted  in  affairs  of  education  the  same  claim 
that  it  had  made  in  other  branches  of  social  progress,  reverting 
to  the  old  political  habits  of  Englishmen  (57).  First  a 
special  local  board,  called  the  School  Board,  was  set  on 
foot,  and  when  this  machinery  was  found  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  trend  of  local  politics,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  for  Mr.  Balfour,  in  1902,  to  put  the  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  County  and  Borough  Councils.  We  commonly 
use  the  term  “  State  ”  in  reference  solely  to  the  one  central 
“  authority  ”  or  government  which  covers  the  affairs  of  the 
entire  nation  :  local  government  is  viewed  as  something 
of  another  nature.  And  yet  in  essential  features  the  two 
are  alike  :  they  rely  upon  systems  of  representative  voting 
and  within  their  respective  spheres  they  take  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  entire  population  :  both  tend  to  develop 
a  similar  bureaucratic,  absolutist  temper  unless  checked  by 
the  power  of  other  groups  in  the  body  politic.  Both  of  them 
display  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Collectivism,  to  use  the  term 
adopted  by  Dicey  (58)  in  exposing  the  trend  of  political 
evolution  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Up  to  1870  the 
central  government,  as  we  have  already  noted,  was  relied 
upon  as  the  direct  instrument  in  supervising  the  machinery 
of  reform  :  but  this  was  only  a  passing  phase.  The  ancient 
custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  taught  the  Englishman  to 
rely  greatly  on  local  energy  and  independence  ;  before  the 
century  closed  the  central  authority  found  its  absolutism 
restrained  by  the  assertion  of  local  authority.  The  sphere 
of  government  has  been  vastly  extended  over  against  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  but  the  local  “  group  ”  has  been 
brought  to  the  fore  as  a  counterweight  to  relieve  the  odium 
of  interference  exerted  from  the  remote  decisions  of  Whitehall. 
Amid  this  rivalry  of  groups  religious  corporations  were 
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contending  vigorously  against  the  State  :  the  latter  only 
gained  the  upper  hand  when  it  divided  its  functions  with 
the  representatives  of  local  power. 

This  transfer  of  authority  by  no  means  secured  more  freedom 
either  to  the  individual  Family  or  to  other  groups  concerned 
in  education  :  but  it  gave  the  illusion  of  freedom,  and  we 
have  noticed  in  other  connections  that  so  long  as  men  think 
they  are  free  they  are  satisfied.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
behaviour  of  bureaucracy  in  a  provincial  capital  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  county  area  is  almost  as  detached  from  the  will  of  the 
humbler  sort  of  citizen  as  are  the  edicts  of  a  Secretary  in 
Whitehall  (59).  Nevertheless,  the  principle  involved  in  restor¬ 
ing  the  prestige  of  local  authority  was  vital  to  progress  : 
power  was  here  distributed  :  although  the  type  of  authority 
is  the  same  in  both  cases,  public  opinion  came  to  realize  the 
possibility  of  breaking  up  the  absolutism  of  central  govern¬ 
ment  by  establishing  the  claims  of  a  rival  group.  When 
once  this  point  of  view  becomes  familiar  the  precedent  can 
be  repeated  :  other  groups  can  be  conceived  to  whom  a 
portion  of  authority  could  be  entrusted,  aloof  both  from 
central  and  local  bureaucracy ;  the  train  is  in  fact  laid  for  a 
theory  based  on  sociology,  for  conceptions  of  a  new  social 
order  of  which  the  philosophers  of  a  century  ago  had  no 
suspicion.  The  simplicity  of  collectivist  rule  is  found  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  time  :  even  whilst  this 
chapter  is  being  written  (1922)  both  Central  and  Local 
Authorities  announce  themselves  compelled  to  put  a  check 
upon  educational  enterprise.  They  ground  their  inability 
upon  the  lack  of  money  :  and  yet  it  was  the  power  of  the 
purse  which  enabled  both  Central  and  Local  Authorities  to 
set  aside  the  rival  claims  of  ecclesiastical  and  of  other  endowed 
corporations.  If  while  continuing  their  claim  to  control 
they  refuse  to  “  pay  the  piper  ”,  refuse,  i.e.,  to  support  an 
ever-extending  range  of  educational  effort,  they  must  either 
abandon  their  claim  or  find  a  new  philosophy  of  government 
by  which  to  maintain  it.  We  may  hazard  the  prophecy 
that  the  precedents  of  1870  and  1902  will  be  repeated  :  in 
the  next  chapter  we  shall  venture  to  indicate  directions  which 
such  devolution  may  follow. 
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10.  Children  in  a  Collectivist  Society. 

This  brief  review  of  tendencies  at  work  since  1820  may 
suffice  to  show  what  is  meant  by  treating  the  history  of 
education  from  the  standpoint  of  sociology.  At  first  sight 
these  struggles  for  authority  do  not  appear  to  be  related  to 
the  life  of  children,  and  the  reader  might  suppose  that  the 
account  of  education  in  its  internal  aspects  could  be  adequately 
recorded  without  reference  to  organization.  But  this  would 
be  a  serious  error.  In  the  first  place  these  rival  groups, 
in  their  contentions  for  authority  over  the  child,  are  sincerely 
moved  by  an  ideal.  Their  conflicts  are  not  animated  solely 
by  the  desire  for  power  or  for  political  success  ;  they  are 
moved  by  a  genuine  belief  that  the  welfare  of  society  is 
involved  in  maintaining  or  establishing  the  influence  of 
their  own  group  over  the  life  of  the  young  :  the  Churchman 
if  true  to  his  creed  is  bound  to  seek  influence  over  the  young, 
unless  his  religion  is  merely  a  desire  for  personal  salvation  : 
the  statesman,  still  more  the  civil  servant,  holds  an  ideal 
of  patriotism  or  of  international  good  will :  while  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Council,  as  their  authority  over  the  school  extends, 
are  favourable  to  the  ideal  of  citizenship.  Every  one  recog¬ 
nizes  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  in  school  syllabuses 
and  textbooks  to  lessons  in  patriotism  or  civics  (60)  :  geo¬ 
graphy,  history,  literature  have  all  been  directed  to  serve 
such  purposes.  A  great  deal  of  this  instruction  has  missed 
its  aim  :  the  child  does  not  welcome  large  doses  of  information 
about  civic  institutions  or  imperial  adventures,  but  his 
subconscious  mind  accepts  the  trend  of  interest  and  sympathy 
which  such  teaching  is  designed  to  stimulate.  The  dominance 
of  a  great  institution,  such  as  an  Empire,  a  City  or  a  Church, 
assiduously  brought  to  his  notice  in  the  daily  life  of  school, 
insensibly  affects  his  outlook  even  if  it  does  not  directly  win 
his  affections  or  mould  his  intelligence. 

And  a  more  subtle  and  more  powerful  influence  is  at  work 
among  all  classes  of  children  who  now  attend  school.  We  saw 
that  the  new  problem  of  education  presented  at  the  era  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  was  concerned  with  numbers. 
The  child  to  whom  a  small  circle  of  comrades  would  afford 
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the  most  appropriate  environment  is  perforce  thrust  into  a 
crowd.  He  thereby  becomes  precociously  habituated  to 
such  an  environment ;  he  develops  an  acquired  taste  for 
being  in  a  large  company.  The  jostle  of  numbers  on  the 
streets  and  at  the  cinema,  the  society  of  a  large  and  superficial 
acquaintance,  the  sympathetic  emotions  induced  by  a  great 
meeting,  the  multitude  of  “  hands  ”  in  a  factory,  all  become 
congenial  and  even  appear  necessary  to  happiness.  Employ¬ 
ments  involving  life  among  a  few,  such  as  are  afforded  by 
country  life  or  home  life  or  in  the  isolations  of  art  and  science, 
are  felt  to  be  distasteful.  The  individual  mind  is,  literally, 
lost  in  a  crowd.  This  social  revolution  is  no  doubt  an  inevit¬ 
able  result  of  the  congregation  of  population  in  large  cities  ; 
the  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that  the  beginnings  of  this  trend 
in  the  individual  make-up  of  each  child  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  infant  school,  followed  by  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  organized  en  gros  by  comprehensive  authorities. 

We  often  speak  of  children  educated  in  orphan  or  poor- 
law  schools,  or  in  Army  and  Navy  schools,  as  being  “  institu¬ 
tionalized  ”,  but  this  mental  process  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  such  establishments,  for  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
“  mass  ”  education  is  to  adapt  the  child  to  an  environment 
in  which  his  personality  is  made  dependent  upon  vague 
but  intensely  powerful  relations  with  the  sight  and  sound 
of  human  beings  all  about  him.  We  do  not  represent  this 
as  an  unmitigated  evil,  for  the  grown  man  ought  to  find 
both  stimulus  and  exaltation  in  the  society  of  his  fellows. 
The  evil  is  in  the  lack  of  balance,  in  the  loss  of  self-reliance 
and  initiative  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  by  the  skill  of  those  who  learn  how  to  exploit  human 
nature  for  their  own  purposes.  We  submit  that  the  organized 
system  of  schooling,  based  upon  practices  congenial  to  mass 
organizers,  has  fostered  an  unhealthy  “  social  ”  dependence, 
and  that  all  other  efforts  at  school  reform  fail  to  hit  their 
mark  so  long  as  the  child  is  hemmed  in  by  the  official,  imper¬ 
sonal  atmosphere  in  which  our  great  system  of  education  has 
hitherto  sought  to  achieve  its  effects. 

This  same  subconscious  influence  might  be  treated  from 
the  standpoint  which  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  chapter, 
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as  an  example  of  the  disputes  between  those  who  demand 
free  or  individual  or  natural  education  and  those  who  seek  to 
train  the  child  in  conformity  to  type.  Some  of  these  advo¬ 
cates  of  freedom  are  really  concerned  to  evoke  within  child- 
nature  those  powers  or  qualities  to  which  such  labels  are 
attached  :  others  deceive  themselves,  and  while  asserting 
their  desire  to  free  the  child  they  really  intend  to  put  their 
own  mark  upon  him  :  but  whatever  the  motive,  it  is  evident 
that  up  to  the  present  time  almost  every  advance  in  the 
organization  of  the  public  system  has  involved  a  restriction 
in  the  initiative  of  every  educator,  be  he  teacher  or  parent, 
churchman  or  employer,  who  operates  outside  of  the  system 
(compare  pp.  189-195  below). 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  CHILD  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

“  The  Queen  was  dead,  and  the  air  of  the  greatest  city  upon  earth 
grey  with  unmasked  tears  ...  In  '37,  when  she  came  to  the  throne 
.  .  .  coaches  still  ran  ;  men  wore  stocks,  shaved  their  upper  lips,  ate 
oysters  out  of  barrels  ;  ‘  tigers  ’  swung  behind  cabriolets  ;  women  said 
‘  La  !  ’  and  owned  no  property  ;  there  were  manners  in  the  land  and 
pigsties  for  the  poor  ;  unhappy  devils  were  hanged  for  little  crimes, 
and  Dickens  had  but  just  begun  to  write.  Well  nigh  two  generations 
had  slipped  by — of  steamboats,  railways,  telegraphs,  bicycles,  electric 
light,  telephones,  and  now  there  are  motor-cars — of  such  accumulated 
wealth,  that  eight  per  cent,  had  become  three  !  Morals  had  changed, 
manners  had  changed,  men  had  become  monkeys  twice  removed, 
God  had  become  Mammon — Mammon  so  respectable  as  to  deceive 
himself.  Sixty- four  years  that  favoured  property,  and  had  made  the 
upper  middle  class  ;  buttressed,  chiselled,  polished  it,  till  it  was  almost 
indistinguishable  in  manners,  morals,  speech,  appearance,  habit,  and 
soul  from  the  nobility.  An  epoch  which  had  gilded  individual  liberty 
so  that  if  a  man  had  money  he  was  free  in  law  and  fact,  and  if  he  had 
not  money  he  was  free  in  law  and  not  in  fact.  An  era  which  had 
canonized  hypocrisy,  so  that  to  seem  to  be  respectable  was  to  be.  A 
great  Age,  whose  transmuting  influence  nothing  had  escaped  save  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  the  Universe  ”  (Galsworthy  :  In 
Chancery,  p.  292.  From  Chap.  X,  The  Passing  of  an  Age). 

i.  The  Purpose  of  this  Chapter. 

OUR  main  theme  in  the  last  chapter  was  the  evolution 
of  an  organized  system  of  education,  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  a  new  outlook,  both  politico-social  and 
industrial,  in  the  middle  and  upper  strata  of  English  society. 

Now  when  a  “  system  ”  gets  established  (meaning  by 
system  a  widespread  procedure  in  large  human  affairs)  it  is 
natural  for  those  who  work  in  it  to  be  bound  up  with  it  and 
to  assume  that  what  the  system  proposes  or  accomplishes 
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covers  the  whole  field.  This  tendency  has  been  very  notice¬ 
able  in  education  ;  for  those  who  pursue  it  as  a  profession, 
whether  as  teachers  or  as  organizers,  find  themselves  rapidly 
absorbed  in  its  complexities  and  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the 
foundations  on  which  the  whole  structure  rests  :  they  cannot 
“  see  the  wood  for  the  trees  So  we  must  revert  to  the  main 
line  of  investigation  which  this  book  seeks  to  open  up,  trying 
to  expose  the  latent  currents  of  feeling  and  thought  which 
shape  the  minds  of  children  on  the  subsconscious  plane  as 
well  as  in  their  intentional  thinking.  In  the  current  language 
of  psychology,  what  we  are  seeking  is  an  estimate  of  values, 
of  changes  in  appreciation  of  what  is  worth  while  to  the  child 
and  to  his  comrades.  This  endeavour  does  not  become  any 
easier  as  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  times,  for  the  threads 
woven  into  the  texture  are  multiplied  and  the  shuttle  is  plied 
at  higher  speed.  Hence  our  generalizations  must  be  made 
with  caution  and  with  many  reservations.  This  is  particularly 
so  when  we  attempt  to  include  an  entire  century  in  one 
review  :  for  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  present  day  the 
quicker  is  the  pace  at  which  change  seems  to  hurry  along. 
Nevertheless  we  hope  to  be  able  to  note  some  tendencies 
which  gathered  more  definite  shape  in  the  closing  decades  of 
the  last  century  and  have  held  their  place  to  our  own  day. 
These  hold  their  own  among  influences  in  the  education  of 
children,  just  because  children  are  simple  minded,  like  the 
unsophisticated  folk  among  adults.  Reforms  and  innovations 
are  for  the  few  and  in  our  day  the  spread  of  new  ideas  among 
the  few  is  extraordinarily  rapid  and  fluctuating  ;  but  below 
the  surface  flow  deeper  currents  more  gradual  in  their  growth, 
more  stable  in  their  strength. 

2.  An  Illustration  from  the  Use  of  Books. 

This  is  true  of  all  movements  in  our  time  ;  and  by  way  of 
illustration,  we  may  notice  a  detail  in  the  course  of  progress 
in  literature.  The  student  of  poetry  and  belles-lettres  notes  a 
period  of  great  activity,  closing  about  1825  and  followed  by  a 
period  of  stagnation  1825  to  1840,  and  thereafter  another 
period  of  activity  (61).  Now  such  periods,  of  15  or  30  years, 
would  have  taken  a  century  or  more  to  work  themselves  out 
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in  earlier  epochs  of  history ;  they  succeeded  one  another  so 
rapidly  in  the  nineteenth  century  partly  because  men  of 
talent  were  able  rapidly  to  impart  and  to  exchange  ideas  :  the 
society  of  literary  minds  was  sensitive  to  the  moods  of 
change  and  made  a  quick  response.  But  these  indicate  only 
the  surface  eddies  of  which  we  have  spoken.  If  we  want  to 
get  at  the  broader  and  deeper  movement  among  common  folk 
(and  therefore  among  their  children)  in  the  realm  of  books 
and  literature,  we  must  carry  our  minds  over  fifty  years  or 
more  before  we  can  gain  a  definite  impression  of  advance. 
What  can  we  say  about  literature  and  books  as  a  popular 
interest  by  the  time  the  year  1900  is  reached  ?  We  cannot 
say  much  as  to  advancement  in  standards  of  taste  :  the 
“  yellow  press  ”,  the  trashy  novelette,  have  conquered  the 
market  : — a  sorry  outcome  of  the  labours  of  primary  teachers 
in  helping  the  millions  to  read.  This  sombre  aspect  of  the 
fruits  of  school  lessons  should  not,  however,  lead  us  to  ignore 
the  outstanding  feature  of  change.  It  rests  on  the  simple  fact 
that  people  between  1850  and  1900  had  come  to  respect  the 
printed  word  and  to  recognize  its  value.  Good  books  or  bad 
books,  they  had  come  to  believe  that  books  and  print  had  a 
place  in  their  equipment,  illiteracy  (compare  p.  79  above) 
became  rarer  with  every  decade,  and  the  children  of  successive 
generations  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  the  obligation  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  alphabet.  The  mere  acquire¬ 
ment  of  letters  is  nothing  more  than  a  technique,  the  mastery 
of  a  tool ;  many  made  little  use  of  it  in  after  life  :  many  used 
it  for  meretricious  ends  :  but  it  had  won  the  respect  of  the 
multitude  and  this  respect  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  the 
appreciation  of  real  literature.  When  W.  T.  Stead  produced 
the  Penny  Poets  and  Books  for  the  Bairns  (62)  it  was  obvious 
that  a  foundation  for  good  literary  art  among  children  and 
simple-minded  folk  had  been  attained.  Here  is  a  positive 
something  which  now  stands  in  the  accepted  attitude  of  the 
common  people  and  thereby  gives  opportunity  and  outlook 
for  children.  Poetry,  the  exercise  of  taste  in  speech  and 
writing,  provide  an  enrichment  to  life  ;  in  their  simpler  forms 
they  stand  within  the  grasp  of  children  ;  and  we  may  be 
confident  that  “  letters  ”  having  once  secured  this  recognition 
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will  continue  to  maintain  their  place  on  a  platform  far  above 
the  lowly  position  claimed  by  reading  and  writing  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  eddies  of  a  stream  should  not  distract  our 
attention  from  the  deeper  flow,  whose  course  can  only  be 
determined  when  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  longer  stretch. 

Taking  then  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  whole,  let  us  see 
what  children  were  offered,  in  their  environment  and  their 
schooling,  as  a  sequel  to  the  social  inheritance  bequeathed  to 
them  during  the  thousand  years  at  which  we  have  glanced  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  this  book.  We  shall  not  attempt  a 
comprehensive  survey,  but  can  select  a  few  topics  whose 
importance  will  be  seen  to  have  close  relations  to  that  heredity. 

3.  The  Child’s  Religion. 

In  Chapter  VI  we  found  occasion  to  notice  the  change 
effected  by  the  Reformation,  when  religious  teaching  began 
to  be  pressed  upon  the  child’s  attention.  These  effects  are 
by  no  means  exhausted  ;  in  fact  we  treated  the  conflict  arising 
from  that  situation  as  open  to  observation  in  many  families 
at  the  present  day. 

The  modern  churches  (p.  84  above)  in  contrast  to  the  Catholic 
world  of  medievalism,  made  a  direct  effort  to  bring  religious 
conviction  within  the  inner  circle  of  the  child’s  experience, 
and  their  motive  was  to  prepare  the  child  for  his  future,  both 
his  future  conduct  in  this  temporal  world  and  his  destiny 
beyond  the  grave.  This  effort,  this  direct  appeal  to  children 
is  still  made,  but  the  ground  has  shifted.  So  long  as  men  held 
that  children  were  by  nature  wicked  the  only  motive  to  which 
appeal  could  be  made  was  through  fear  :  ff  Flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come  ”  was  a  message  addressed  not  only  to  grown-up 
men  and  women  but  to  the  young,  whose  instinct  of  fear 
could  be  excited  with  even  more  poignancy.  When,  however, 
kindlier  sentiments,  such  as  we  have  described  above,  became 
widespread,  the  child’s  religion  grew  more  genial  and  hopeful. 
A  study  of  hymnology,  especially  of  hymns  written  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  use,  shows  how  striking  has  been  this  change  between, 
say,  1850  and  1890.  The  fear  of  a  material  hell  with  all  its 
trappings  recedes  into  the  background  and  children  are  taught 
to  sing  of  bright  angels  in  a  cheerful  heaven.  It  is  true  that 
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the  old  theology  and  cosmogony  still  stands  in  some  of  the 
hymns,  nor  are  the  facts  of  sin  and  salvation  ignored  ;  but, 
except  among  a  few  obscure  sects,  children  nowadays  soon 
become  aware  that  grown-up  folk  are  seldom  subject  to  the 
ancient  fears  :  they  come  to  regard  the  whole  structure  as  a 
fantasy  or  opera  like  the  hobgoblin  of  fairy  tales  or  the  terrors 
of  a  dark  forest  :  “  devil  ”  and  “  hell  ”  are  just  naughty  words 
used  by  people  who  lose  their  temper  or  have  not  been  taught 
to  speak  nicely. 

When  heaven  is  offered  as  an  incentive  in  place  of  hell  a 
great  step  is  gained,  for  the  child’s  feelings  are  expanded 
instead  of  being  repressed.  His  tasks  are  mean  and  hard  : 
his  surroundings  may  be  coarse  and  unlovely  :  but  compensa¬ 
tion  is  possible  :  “  There  is  a  better  world,  they  say ;  O  !  so 
bright !  ”  The  prosperous  classes  believed  devoutly  that 
Providence  had  arranged  society  so  that  the  poor  might  suffer 
gladly  the  hardships  of  their  lot  in  the  hope  of  eternal  bliss 
hereafter.  To  a  great  extent  the  argument  held  good  :  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  religious  fervour  witnessed  among 
large  groups  of  men  and  women  in  industrial  areas  was  most 
helpful  in  countering  the  “  seditious  ”  spirit  of  Radicals  and 
Chartists.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  children  as  a  rule 
thought  much  about  heavenly  compensation :  the  earlier 
fears  of  hell  had  rested  on  a  solid  instinctive  basis,  on  primal 
tendencies  associated  with  the  entire  behaviour  of  body- 
mind.  Once  let  these  fears  be  relieved  and  the  child  will  feel 
no  necessity  to  be  urged  on  by  hopes  of  eternal  joy  and  peace  ; 
the  problem  of  death  just  fades  from  his  mind  :  he  takes  for 
granted  what  hymns  and  sermons  say  about  the  joys  of  heaven 
without  attaching  to  them  the  tragic  importance  which  the 
terror  of  hell  had  imposed  on  earlier  generations.  For  the 
child,  once  released  from  fear,  lives  abundantly  in  the  present ; 
questions  of  here  and  now  have  to  be  settled  :  preparation  for 
the  future,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  recedes  into  the 
background.  Thus  religious  instruction  and  religious  in¬ 
fluence  over  children  gradually  became  adapted  during  the 
last  century  to  a  new  situation.  The  child  Jesus  took  a 
central  place  as  the  supreme  example  :  the  New  Testament, 
especially  the  parables  and  the  simpler  portions  of  the  gospel, 
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were  learned  by  heart ;  vague  and  symbolic  as  their  message 
might  be,  they  exerted  and  still  exert  a  very  definite  sway 
over  the  inner  sentiments  of  all  children  who  are  submitted 
to  their  influence,  especially  when  learned  at  the  feet  of  parents 
and  teachers  whose  behaviour  corresponds  to  the  purport 
of  the  message. 

Thus  ethics  and  religion  hold  together  as  a  complex  of 
sentiments  and  sanctions  which  the  child  interweaves,  as  also 
do  his  elders,  in  a  background  of  practical  behaviour.  We 
noticed  in  Chap.  VIII  how  strenuously  the  Churches  fought 
against  the  “  secular  ”  tendencies  of  State  control.  Now  this 
struggle  was  in  one  aspect  a  duel  between  great  corporations, 
each  standing  for  a  traditional  principle  which  had  main¬ 
tained  itself  ever  since  Pope  and  Emperor  had  contended  for 
supremacy.  But  in  the  nineteenth  century  much  more  must 
be  acknowledged  as  contributing  to  the  earnestness  with 
which  men  fought  this  battle  and  insisted  on  keeping  religious 
instruction  within  the  school  curriculum.  Men  had  come  to 
see  that  the  child  was  of  importance,  that  his  spiritual  and 
moral  nature  craved  some  kind  of  sustenance  :  criticize  as  they 
might  the  formality,  the  insincerity  of  much  that  passed  as 
religious  teaching,  nevertheless  men  agreed  that  the  children 
should  not  be  deprived  of  what  they  could  get  from  it.  Grown 
men  and  women  claimed  to  be  free  both  in  the  profession  and 
practice  of  religion,  but  the  great  majority  still  felt  that  the 
child  was  not  prepared  for  exemption  from  religious  influence  ; 
and  from  this  feeling  sprang  the  wide  support  given  to 
the  “  Church  ”  as  against  the  “  State  ”  in  all  the  dreary 
controversies  which  embittered  educational  politics  between 
i860  and  1902. 

We  have  pictured  these  changes  in  the  child’s  attitude 
towards  religion  as  issuing  in  part  from  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  human  hopes  and  fears.  The  future  recedes  : 
the  present,  whether  it  satisfies  or  not,  holds  the  centre  of  the 
stage.  Right  back  from  the  time  when  the  discoveries  of  new 
worlds  in  East  and  West  had  enlarged  so  immensely  the 
resources  of  the  visible  world,  with  adventure,  with  riches, 
with  power,  all  in  prospect  for  the  man  who  could  live  by  and 
live  in  the  present ;  right  up  to  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
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when  once  more  the  resources  of  material  prosperity  supplied 
a  new  field  for  temporal  dominion,  all  through  these  centuries 
the  value  of  man’s  present  span  of  life  had  appreciated,  in 
contrast  to  those  expectations  and  compensations  which  had 
filled  the  stage  in  earlier  epochs.  This  revision  of  values  in 
the  minds  of  adults  could  not  fail  of  their  effect  on  the  outlook 
of  children,  and  in  weighing  up  the  forces  which  have  moulded 
his  disposition  we  must  give  them  an  important  place.  The 
child’s  own  disposition  towards  satisfaction  with  the  immediate 
and  the  present  is  supplemented  by  an  increasing  desire  on 
the  part  of  his  elders  to  give  free  play  for  this  disposition  to 
run  its  course. 

4.  The  “  Free  ”  Child  and  the  “  Natural  ”  Child. 

In  considering  these  changes  in  ideas  of  value  we  should 
recall  both  the  reference  to  money  values  (p.  10 1)  and  the 
discussion  of  individuality  and  freedom  which  occupied  us 
in  Chapters  VI  and  VII.  By  the  time  the  nineteenth  century 
is  reached  these  ideas  had  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  common  man  ;  the  examples  of  Revolution 
in  America  and  in  France  were  scarcely  needed  to  reinforce 
them  in  England,  although  in  the  sphere  of  politics  they 
speeded  the  trend  towards  democracy.  But  while  these  ideas 
were  pushing  their  way  into  many  spheres  we  cannot  say  men 
applied  them  to  the  life  of  children,  still  less  did  men  see  their 
application  to  affairs  of  education  :  the  first  avowal  of  such  an 
application  was  made  by  the  disciples  of  Froebel  (1870  to  ’80). 
But  the  ground  was  prepared  for  such  an  advance  by  the  very 
fact  that  this  idea  of  emancipation  lay  in  the  background  of 
consciousness  among  all  who  thought  and  felt  about  social 
progress.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Wordsworth  in 
poetry  and  Dickens  in  prose  gave  a  new  meaning  and  worth 
to  childhood  :  like  other  great  writers,  they  expressed  the 
inner  current  of  contemporary  feeling  and  at  the  same  time 
powerfully  increased  its  force.  We  can  assert  with  confidence 
that  this  view  of  childhood  constituted  a  definite  advance, 
indeed  a  transformation.  These  pages  cannot  find  room  for 
quotations,  but  if  the  reader  will  spend  half  an  hour  first  in 
reading  Wordsworth,  and  then  in  recalling  contemporary 
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verse  written  for  children  by  Elizabeth  Turner  and  the  like, 
he  can  realize  the  full  import  of  this  change  (63).  Speaking 
generally,  we  may  say  that  it  was  a  reversion  to  sentiments 
such  as  may  be  found  in  the  Gospels,  found  again  spasmodi¬ 
cally  in  a  poet  like  Treharne  (64),  but  now  for  the  first  time 
winning  acceptance,  more  and  more  as  the  century  progressed, 
in  the  public  mind.  We  are  recording  facts,  not  defending 
opinions  :  we  may  well  admit  that  poet  and  novelist  alike 
went  to  extremes  :  we  may  be  entirely  sceptical  about  the 
moral  beauty  of  the  infant-in-arms,  charming  though  he  be 
in  face  and  form.  What  we  cannot  ignore  is  that  here  began 
a  revulsion  from  the  old-world  temper  of  Englishmen  (and 
even  of  most  Englishwomen)  towards  the  young. 

We  have  attributed  this  change  to  a  more  general  and 
diffused  sentiment — that  which  is  popularly  known  as  the 
sentiment  of  democracy.  There  were  many  inconsistencies, 
then  as  now,  in  the  fields  over  which  this  sentiment  ranged  : 
men  like  Wilberforce,  eloquent  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
could  harden  their  hearts  against  the  sufferings  of  village 
labourers.  But  such  anomalies  only  strengthened  the  force 
of  the  general  tendency  towards  an  ideal  of  freedom  for  every¬ 
body  :  men  felt  this  sentiment,  merely  as  a  sentiment,  to  be 
uplifting,  to  be  something  which  raised  their  generation  above 
the  world  of  their  grandfathers.  The  age  became  kindly 
towards  children  ;  although  in  the  schools  plenty  of  tyranny 
still  prevailed,  public  opinion  was  advancing  rapidly ;  already 
in  1845  Harriet  Martineau  (65)  congratulates  her  enlightened 
age  on  its  superiority  over  the  barbarous  behaviour  to  the 
young  in  days  gone  by.  During  the  last  thirty  years  these 
sentiments  have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  educational 
theory  :  the  most  popular  “  slogan  ”  in  the  vocabulary  of 
educational  reformers  is  the  demand  to  set  the  child  at  liberty. 
We  must  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  philosophy  underlying 
such  demands  ;  especially  as  Professor  John  Adams  in  his 
masterly  work  on  The  Evolution  of  Educational  Theory  (66) 
has  dealt  fully  with  these  themes.  But  we  should  notice 
another  watchword  of  reform  :  Natural  Education.  “  Free¬ 
dom  ”  and  “  Nature  ”  in  the  superficial  treatment  of  pedago¬ 
gics  have  almost  come  to  be  interchangeable  terms,  yet  in 
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origin  they  stand  widely  apart.  Rousseau  was  the  pioneer 
in  pleading  that  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  develop  his 
natural  powers  ;  Wordsworth  and  other  poets  of  his  day  gave 
an  aesthetic  interpretation  to  the  same  philosophy.  Taken 
together,  the  two  trends  of  influence,  one  springing  from  the 
Englishman’s  age-long  love  of  liberty,  the  other  from  his  more 
recent  revolt  against  artifice  and  convention,  united  to 
establish  a  basis  both  of  sentiment  and  of  philosophy  which 
scholastic  tradition  has  stoutly  refused  to  recognize  ;  it  is 
only  now  that  authoritative  opinion  in  the  teaching  body 
itself  is  seriously  concerned  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
freedom  and  discipline,  between  nature  and  (pedagogic)  art. 

This  delay  can  readily  be  explained,  since,  as  Adams  well 
points  out,  the  educator  cannot  set  the  educand  free  until  he 
himself  has  found  liberty  (67).  It  may  indeed  be  fairly 
alleged  that  half  the  outcry  by  teachers  for  the  child’s  free¬ 
dom  has  sprung  from  the  desire  of  the  teacher  to  be  exempt 
from  the  interference  of  his  superiors.  We  pointed  out  in 
the  last  chapter  that  the  organization  of  an  educational 
system  includes  the  recognition  of  an  independent  profession 
of  teachers  who  are  free,  within  the  limit  at  least  that  any 
professional  man  can  be  free  when  he  works  within  the  orbit 
of  a  system.  So  far  as  this  position  is  attained  and  felt  by 
the  teacher  himself  as  endowing  him  with  the  responsibilities 
of  a  free  agent  he  may  be  expected  to  study  and  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  the  impulse  towards  emancipation  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  his  pupils. 

Do  we  then  really  discern  any  such  impulse  in  our  pupils, 
or  does  the  desire  for  his  own  emancipation,  by  a  process  of 
transfer,  lead  the  teacher  to  imagine  what  is  not  there  ?  Does 
the  modern  English  child  display  desires  to  have  his  own  way 
beyond  what  has  always  been  witnessed  by  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  when  contemplating  the  waywardness  of  their  offspring  ? 
“  Crabbed  age  and  youth  ”  are  in  eternal  opposition.  Children, 
like  the  young  of  other  animals,  tend  to  be  froward,  blessed 
with  the  happy  confidence  of  inexperience  ;  and  their  guard¬ 
ians  have  always  deplored  the  prevailing  tendency  to  licence  ; 
“  when  we  were  young,  our  parents  kept  a  tight  hand  over  us 
— but  now  .  .  .  !  ”  We  think  that  to  this  normal,  racial 
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situation  there  has  been  added  to  the  consciousness  of  children 
an  actually  novel  outlook,  a  sense  of  right  and  claim  which 
was  foreign  to  the  equipment  of  all  children  in  earlier  epochs  ; 
and  that  this  consciousness  is  a  by-product,  a  definite  though 
unforeseen  by-product,  of  the  general  trend  towards  individu¬ 
ality  and  liberty  which  we  have  traced  from  the  sixteenth 
century  onwards. 

Every  living  organism  desires  self-expression,  desires  to  do 
as  it  likes,  but  until  the  time  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
it  was  assumed  that  this  impulse  must  be  repressed  among 
human  beings  until  years  of  discretion  were  reached.  It  is 
difficult  to  offer  precise  evidence,  but  to  the  present  writer, 
conversant  as  he  has  been  with  school  children  and  their 
parents  for  nearly  forty  years,  the  conviction  is  settled  : — 
most  children,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  go  about  from,  say,  the 
age  of  ten  onwards  with  an  assurance,  a  sense  of  confidence 
and  claim,  an  absence  of  fear,  which  is  a  novel  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  mankind  (68) .  They  behave  so  because  such 
behaviour  is  expected  :  in  a  “  free  ”  society  everyone,  young 
and  old,  must  be.  allowed  all  the  freedom  that  circumstances 
will  allow. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  psychologists  are  now 
offering  a  scientific  justification  for  this  novel  attitude.  They 
dwell,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  immense  burden  of  fear  (69), 
and  of  specific  fears,  which  repress  the  expanding  energies  of 
all  animal  organisms  :  they  show  us  how  easy  it  has  been  to 
inhibit  these  energies  and  to  reduce  men  and  women  to  a  dull 
mechanical  round  of  existence,  when  the  young  are  stimulated 
largely  by  misgiving  and  suspicion. 

This  change  in  public  sentiment  towards  children,  along 
with  its  outcome  in  the  child's  own  mentality,  may  be  regarded 
in  a  less  favourable  light.  Freedom  to  do  as  one  likes  involves 
the  risk  of  doing  what  is  evil,  of  indulging  self-regarding 
sentiments  without  restraint.  Conservatives,  distrusting 
democracy,  never  cease  to  warn  us  that  the  extension  of  free¬ 
dom  means  licence  and  anarchy  :  and  the  warning  is  whole¬ 
some.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  advancement  of  the  middle 
class  and  of  the  labouring  class  in  comfort  and  privilege  during 
the  nineteenth  century  led  to  great  abuses,  to  the  degradation 
10 
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of  ideals,  to  satisfaction  with  material  gains  by  many  who 
would  have  led  more  useful  and  worthy  lives  under  a  social 
discipline  of  a  more  repressive  quality.  But  this  is  part  of 
the  price  :  freedom  carries  with  it  the  right  to  abuse  our 
independence,  if  we  so  decide.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  commerce  and  industry  of  England  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  presented  temptations  to  indulgence  which 
had  no  parallel  even  in  the  generations  that  enjoyed  the 
luxuries  offered  from  the  East  and  West  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts.  Right  through  the  nineteenth  century  the  complaint 
is  repeated  that  the  working  classes  have  only  secured  higher 
wages  in  order  to  waste  the  money  in  self-indulgence  :  the 
complaint  was  exaggerated  and  so  far  as  it  was  true  it  was 
paralleled  by  the  more  “  conspicuous  consumption  ”  to  use 
Veblen’s  term  (70)  displayed  by  those  who  reaped  a  still  larger 
usufruct  from  freedom  in  trade  and  manufacture. 

Our  concern  is  to  notice  how  this  abuse  of  freedom  has 
operated  on  the  minds  of  children.  In  the  old  days  many 
parents  were  self-indulgent,  but  social  conventions  led  them 
to  maintain  a  Spartan  attitude  towards  their  children.  In 
our  new  time  a  new  convention  has  come  to  prevail :  our 
kindlier  feelings  towards  the  young,  our  sense  of  what  is 
natural,  leads  us  to  allow  our  children  all  the  enjoyment  which 
is  within  their  reach.  Nay,  we  often  go  further  :  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  childhood  is  the  time  for  play  and  that  even  if  we 
must  deny  ourselves  by  overwork,  the  child  must  be  free  to 
enjoy  himself  (71). 

There  is  a  striking  illustration  of  these  tendencies  in  the 
attitude  towards  schooling  taken  by  most  working  men  and 
women.  Fifty  years  ago  the  prevailing  note  among  the 
lowlier  classes  was  distrust  of  compulsory  schooling,  allied 
with  the  wish  (still  to  be  found  in  the  textile  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  among  farmers  every¬ 
where)  to  get  the  child  from  school  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  family  earnings.  At  the  opposite 
pole  we  find  year  by  year  the  Trade  Union  Congress  unani¬ 
mously  approving  the  extension  of  the  school-leaving  age 
from  14  to  16.  They  regard  childhood  as  a  time  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  play  :  they  have  experienced  work  as  an  oppression 
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and  they  want  the  children  of  the  poor  to  have  a  good  time 
by  being  free  from  that  burden  as  long  as  possible. 

5.  The  Child  Aware  of  the  Educative  Process. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  conflict  between  freedom  and  dis¬ 
cipline  cannot  be  resolved  by  any  formula  :  if  it  is  good  for 
the  child  to  be  “  free  ”  it  is  also  good  that  he  should  accept 
control  and  be  trained  to  forgo  his  desires  ;  while  parents 
and  teachers  no  longer  claim  to  coerce  him  they  are  often 
anxious  that  he  should  acquire  the  arts  of  self-government. 
All  sorts  of  plans  and  theories,  e.g.,  the  Boy  Scouts  movement, 
are  in  the  field,  designed  to  help  the  child  to  play  a  conscious 
part  in  his  own  development.  These  plans  and  theories  are 
to  be  associated  in  origin  with  those  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  sympathy  and  emancipation  for  children.  As  soon  as 
men  began  to  feel  for  children,  they  began  also  to  study  them. 
Wordsworth  sets  the  pattern  : 

Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-born  blisses 
•  ••••• 

See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 

Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 

Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art  ; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival 
A  mourning  or  a  festival 


In  due  course  the  idea  of  development  becomes  popular  and 
when  once  Darwin’s  researches  thrust  the  idea  into  the  fore¬ 
front  Western  Europe,  having  already  accepted  the  principle 
of  universal  education,  is  prepared  to  regard  the  process  as 
one  which  may  extend  far  beyond  the  primitive  notions  on 
which  the  public  system  was  first  established.  It  is  too  much 
to  say  that  any  intelligent  view  of  child-psychology  has 
become  common  property  :  indeed,  one  can  scarcely  say  that 
those  who  direct  education,  either  as  teachers  or  as  organizers, 
are  seriously  concerned  to  take  a  scientific  view  of  the  stages 
by  which  a  human  being  advances  from  infancy  to  adult  life 
(72).  But  the  root  idea  is  spread  abroad  ;  and  we  must  look 
to  its  extension  as  the  means  by  which  the  abuses  of  child 
freedom  can  be  corrected. 

Our  immediate  concern,  once  more,  is  to  inquire  how  far 
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the  child  himself  has  become  conscious  that  he  is  being  mani¬ 
pulated.  Adams  (73)  discusses  the  problem  in  its  most 
general  form  :  “  the  becoming  aware  of  the  self  as  a  being  to 
be  educated  is  as  clear  and  definite  an  event — albeit  of  much 
more  importance — as  the  becoming  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  platypus  ”,  In  all  epochs  since  education  began,  a 
pupil  may  do  “  no  more  than  carry  out  .  .  .  the  work  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  teacher  ;  he  is  an  educand  and  nothing  more. 
But  at  a  later  stage  he  probably  realizes  the  need  of  making 
himself  better  than  he  is,  either  in  skill  or  in  knowledge,  to 
say  nothing  of  morals  Now  what  had  always  occurred, 
during  earlier  epochs  of  humanity,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
few  who  took  to  schooling,  has  become  a  widespread  habitual 
view  among  children  since  the  habit  of  going  to  school  has 
become  part  and  parcel  of  common  life.  Children  have 
always  known  that  they  will  grow  from  little  to  big,  that 
some  day  they  will  be  like  father  and  mother,  uncle  and  aunt  ; 
but  they  are  now  aware  that  something  more  than  physical 
growth  is  in  question.  In  other  words,  the  reaction  in  the 
child’s  inner  self  to  the  interest  taken  by  adults  in  his  welfare 
is  a  capital  feature  in  the  entire  story  of  nineteenth-century 
education  (73a). 

No  doubt,  once  more,  a  critic  may  hold  that  this  is  an 
unfortunate  result  of  schooling  :  it  may  lead  to  unwholesome 
precocity,  to  priggishness ;  this  was  already  alleged  with 
regard  to  Rugby  under  Arnold,  whose  sermons  to  his  boys 
displayed  a  most  anxious  solicitude  that  they  should  take 
themselves  in  hand  and  realize  the  inner  meaning  of  Public 
School  education.  But  such  objections  are  futile.  The 
school  is  there  and  the  awareness  of  its  purposes  enters  the 
scholar’s  mind  quite  apart  from  any  open  discussion  of  aims 
and  ideals.  All  we  are  concerned  to  make  clear  is  that  the 
universal  introduction  of  children  to  school  life,  their  detention 
during  many  years  in  institutions  designed  solely  for  their 
benefit,  the  interest  taken  by  the  press,  the  church,  the 
politicians,  the  traders  and  manufacturers  in  the  education 
problem,  have  established  generally  in  children  a  vague  but 
quite  real  conception  of  the  self  as  making  progress,  as  advanc¬ 
ing  by  deliberate  steps  to  higher  levels  (74). 
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There  is  no  need  for  alarm.  The  consciousness  or  awareness 
of  a  process  does  not  involve  man  or  child  in  efforts  to  hasten 
the  procedure  :  sometimes  in  fact  it  has  a  contrariant  effect, 
for  familiarity  may  breed  contempt.  There  are  no  doubt 
exceptional  cases  of  the  “  introvert  ”  type  that  may  display 
morbid  behaviour  when  excessive  interest  in  self-development 
is  stimulated  by  parents  or  teachers.  Fresh  light  is  being 
thrown  upon  the  problem  by  the  psychologists  who  are  busy 
investigating  the  inner  life  of  children,  not  only  their  dreams, 
but  their  day-dreams  wherein  the  child  tends  to  identify 
himself  with  a  character  that  he  admires.  In  Mr.  Green's 
Psycho-Analysis  in  the  Class  Room  we  are  presented  with  a 
very  practical  exposition  of  the  benefits  that  may  be  antici¬ 
pated  if  those  who  take  control  of  children  become  acquainted 
with  these  newer  aspects  of  psychology. 

6.  Emancipation  of  Women  and  Girls. 

This  change  in  the  mentality  of  children  is  to  be  observed 
in  both  sexes,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  meant  more  to  girls 
than  to  the  boys,  for  the  former  had  more  leeway  to  make  up. 
We  referred  briefly  in  Chapter  IV  to  the  contrast  in  education 
between  girls  and  boys  at  an  earlier  epoch  ;  speaking  generally 
one  can  say  that  the  contrast  prevailed  well  on  through  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  changed  relation  between  the  sexes 
must  be  attributed  in  origin  to  the  same  sentiment  on  behalf 
of  freedom  which  we  have  discussed  in  relation  to  children. 
The  two  movements  went  hand  in  hand.  All  the  endeavours 
towards  treating  women  with  justice  have  contributed  to  a 
more  reasonable  attitude  towards  the  young  :  women  stand 
closer  to  children,  and  are  commonly  more  ready  to  protect 
and  provide  for  them.  Looking  back  on  the  whole  period 
one  can  realize  how  vastly  altered  has  become  the  outlook  of 
the  girl-child — not  so  much  because  of  any  positive  policy 
but  by  the  pervasive  power  of  sub-conscious  influences.  When 
women  were  taken  from  the  isolated  life  of  domestic  industry 
to  herd  in  factories  and  shops  ;  when  girls  were  required 
equally  with  boys  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning  ;  when 
Methodist  communities  and  thereafter  all  the  churches  found 
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an  enlarging  sphere  for  women  in  religious  activities  ;  when 
the  functions  of  nurse  and  teacher  were  laid  more  and  more 
upon  the  gentler  sex,  it  was  inevitable  that  girls,  from  infancy 
onwards,  would  develop  a  new  trend  in  the  self-regarding 
sentiment  and  would  anticipate  when  grown-up  a  recognition 
of  which  earlier  civilizations  had  no  conception.  And  the 
effect  has  been  cumulative  :  the  achievements  in  legislation 
for  women,  crowned  by  admission  to  parliamentary  franchise 
during  the  War,  were  only  made  possible  because  girls  in 
successive  generations  had  grown  to  be  women,  conscious  of 
their  powers  and  determined  to  establish  a  new  status.  It  is 
beyond  our  purpose  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  what  this 
change  implies  in  the  evolution  of  society  ;  it  may  well  be  that 
historians  of  the  future  will  record  it  as  the  one  distinctive  and 
profound  event  of  our  time,  severing  new  from  old  more 
decisively  than  any  other  achievements  of  the  age,  whether 
in  the  growth  of  democracy  or  in  the  realms  of  science  and 
industry. 

While  abstaining  from  prophecy,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  discussion  of  development  in  the  previous  paragraph  has  a 
relation  to  the  girl  and  woman  quite  different  from  that  affect¬ 
ing  boys.  For  the  woman  by  structure  and  function  is  more 
intimately  concerned  with  growth  and  development  :  she 
herself  may  not  become  the  mother  of  children,  but  the  racial 
tendency  is  a  part  of  her  being.  Her  interest  in  development 
is  not  in  the  theory  of  evolution  but  in  single  persons,  in  her 
own  body-mind  first  of  all  and  then  in  the  behaviour  of  those 
around  her.  So  when  education  is  in  question  the  girl,  by 
racial  inheritance,  differs  from  the  boy  in  two  ways.  First 
of  all,  she  is  more  serious  about  it  :  she  becomes  her  own 
educator,  uniting  (to  follow  Professor  Adams’  terminology 
again)  the  functions  of  educand  and  of  educator  with  greater 
zeal  than  the  boy.  Secondly,  she  displays  greater  interest  in 
humanistic  studies  than  in  abstract  and  scientific  pursuits,  for 
the  former  are  personal  and  dramatic,  touching  her  intimate 
sense  of  values.  Wherever  the  work  of  boys  and  girls  is  placed 
side  by  side,  in  co-educational  schools  or  in  the  Universities, 
the  same  contrast  is  noticed  :  most  girls  prefer  history  and 
literature  and  excel  in  them,  while  they  are  behind  the  boys 
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in  mathematics  and  science.  Some  teachers  conclude  that 
this  disparity  is  due  to  original  lack  of  talent  or  mental  ability, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  actual  make-up  of  a  girl’s  mind 
or  brain  that  prevents  her  from  grappling  with  algebra  as 
easily  as  her  brother.  But  such  a  hypothesis  is  unnecessary  : 
her  comparative  failure  can  be  adequately  explained  as  due 
to  lack  of  interest  :  quadratic  equations  are  simply  not  worth 
while.  When  we  postulate  that  this  lack  is  racial  and  func¬ 
tional  we  are  perhaps  not  far  from  ascribing  to  the  sex 
something  that  looks  like  basic  disability,  but  the  distinction 
between  such  disinclination  and  a  positive  structural  disability 
is  quite  valid,  and  for  practical  purposes  immensely  important. 
Assume  that  woman  lacks  absolutely  the  powers  of  reasoning 
possessed  by  man  and  you  place  her  permanently  in  a  lower 
category  of  civilization  :  assume  that  she  possesses  equal 
mental  powers  but  that  she  seldom  finds  sufficient  motive 
for  exercising  her  powers  in  the  abstractions  of  learning,  and 
you  have  then  merely  to  consider  how  far  her  new  position 
will  justify  her  in  making  the  necessary  effort  in  opposition 
to  her  racial  bias.  The  problem  has  become  of  very  large 
importance  just  because  women  play  a  larger  and  larger  part 
in  the  school  system.  They  flock  in  large  numbers  to 
historical  and  literary  studies  in  the  Universities :  their 
reading  centres  round  personal  incident,  individual  achieve¬ 
ment  :  it  is  said,  for  example,  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
fiction  taken  out  of  the  Public  Libraries  is  borrowed  by  women. 
Again,  they  are  conspicuous,  as  compared  with  men,  in  social 
welfare  :  all  conferences,  and  “  movements  ”  for  improving 
mankind  are  supported  by  women  far  more  than  men,  although 
men  often  take  the  initiative  both  in  starting  and  in  con¬ 
trolling  them.  An  extremist  might  explain  such  bias  by 
concluding  that  women  are  by  original  nature  more  public 
spirited,  more  self-sacrificing  than  their  partners  of  the 
opposite  sex  ;  but  again  a  sweeping  hypothesis  is  not  necessary. 
All  we  need  assume  is  that  the  woman’s  bias  is  towards 
humanity  in  the  concrete ;  that  she  finds  in  these  activities  a 
sublimation  of  instinctive  activities  which  are  in  danger  of 
repression  and  seek  in  “  welfare  ”  and  in  educational  move¬ 
ments  a  natural  outlet. 
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7.  Childhood  as  Playtime. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  enable  us  now  to  take  up  some 
specific  problems  affecting  the  child  attending  school.  We 
have  already  noticed  when  discussing  freedom  (p.  146  above) 
the  change  of  attitude  of  the  labouring  class  towards  schooling. 
This  demands  further  notice,  for  it  has  resulted  in  a  novel 
state  of  mind,  shared  both  by  children  and  their  parents. 

We  saw  that  the  great  movement  towards  universal  school¬ 
ing  a  hundred  years  ago  had  two  main  ends  in  view  :  negatively 
the  design  was  to  release  the  child  from  premature  and 
excessive  toil ;  positively,  to  provide  him  with  the  rudiments 
of  learning  so  that  he  could,  as  an  enlightened  citizen,  fulfil 
his  function  in  a  democratic  society.  Now  the  first  of  these 
designs  is  the  one  which  has  captured  the  imagination.  School 
attendance,  in  the  eyes  of  the  labouring  man,  means  exemption 
from  work  :  he  and  his  wife  had  known  nothing  all  their  lives 
but  labour  and  drudgery  :  in  the  old  days  they  expected,  and 
even  demanded,  that  their  children  should  from  infant  years 
be  subject  to  the  same  discipline  ;  but  gradually  they  came 
to  see  that  some  relief  was  possible.  For  themselves  this 
relief  has  taken  shape  in  demands  for  shorter  hours,  for 
"  Wakes  ”  holidays,  for  leisure  time  for  the  people  ;  children 
found  the  same  relief  by  being  sent  to  school.  The  new  idea 
only  slowly  gained  acceptance  but  it  is  now  firmly  established 
as  one  element  in  equalitarian  politics.  What  was  at  first 
offered  as  a  gift  is  now  demanded  as  a  right. 

From  this  point  of  view  school  is  play  ;  the  same  term  is  in 
fact  used  by  many  working  men  to  describe  their  own  position 
when  the  factory  is  closed  :  they  speak  of  themselves  as 
"  playing  But  the  child  very  soon  realized  that  schooling 
was  not  a  pastime  ;  with  every  improvement  in  organization 
such  as  we  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  the  classroom  became 
more  and  more  a  place  where  effort  and  strain  were  demanded  ; 
from  the  first  he  was  subjected  to  discipline  if  not  to  severe 
punishment.  So  by  a  curious  paradox  what  was  designed 
as  relief  from  pressure  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  child 
himself  not  as  play  but  as  work,  school  work,  from  which  he 
escaped  to  the  playground.  Just  as  his  father  went  day  by 
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day  to  warehouse  or  shop  so  he  went  to  school  with  an  equal 
obligation  to  industry  ;  his  hours  were  shorter  and  his  holidays 
were  longer,  but  the  situation  was  parallel.  It  is  only  by 
degrees  that  this  conception  of  school  as  equivalent  of  work 
became  the  dominant  view  among  children,  for  parents 
and  employers  surrendered  grudgingly  their  rights  to  chil¬ 
dren's  labour  ;  and  still  in  many  humble  homes,  the  child  has 
two  calls  upon  his  attention — the  work  done  at  school  and 
the  work  done  in  the  home  or  in  wage  earning. 

It  should  be  noticed  further  that  in  more  serious  and  in¬ 
dustrious  families  schooling  has  been  taken  seriously.  Great 
incentives  were  held  out  by  the  leaders  of  opinion  to  induce 
both  parents  and  children  to  regard  education  as  affording 
opportunity.  The  Industrial  Revolution  opened  extraor¬ 
dinary  possibilities  for  men  of  grit  and  character  to  “  rise 
out  of  their  class  "  :  a  whole  literature  was  spread  abroad 
exhorting  the  poor  to  be  thrifty,  abstemious,  plodding,  so 
that  they  could  become  “  masters  "  instead  of  ”  men 
Samuel  Smiles  (75)  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  popular 
authors  who  sketched  the  virtues  of  the  self-made  man, 
rising  by  competition  to  affluence  and  fame.  By  “  working  ” 
at  school,  the  poor  man's  son  could  stand  on  a  level  with  the 
rich  man’s  son,  whose  education  was  one  of  the  privileges 
which  he  enjoyed  because  his  parents  had  “  risen  ”.  Logically 
of  course  the  argument  was  fallacious  ;  the  few  who  rose, 
combining  luck  with  merit,  were  the  merest  few,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  few,  since  the  industrial  system 
demanded  an  immense  number  of  “  hands",  masses  of  them, 
prepared  to  remain  content  with  their  lot.  The  reactionaries 
who  opposed  schooling  for  the  people’s  children  were  quite 
right  in  their  fears  :  once  you  give  children  an  idea  of  their 
rights,  once  let  them  realize  that  childood  is  playtime,  they 
will  exact  their  privilege  to  the  full ! 

The  bulk  of  working  people  have  never  accepted  the  ethics 
of  class  competition,  the  freedom  for  the  few  to  rise  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  many.  Instead  of  entering  upon  the 
“  struggle  "  postulated  by  that  theory  they  explored  devices 
by  which  they  could  escape  some  of  the  penalties  of  their  lot 
without  rising  out  of  their  class.  With  some  of  these  devices 
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we  have  no  concern  : — restriction  of  output  and  of  effort ; 
control  of  apprenticeship,  these  and  many  other  items  of  trade- 
union  politics  do  not  concern  us,  but  the  demands  for  a  shorter 
working  day  and  for  holidays  have  been  directly  in  line  with 
the  demand  for  schooling,  first  of  all  primary  and  now  second¬ 
ary,  for  the  worker’s  children.  In  parenthesis  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  distrust  shown  by  organized  labour  towards  the  part- 
time  Continuation  School  springs  from  the  same  motive.  So 
long  as  the  middle-  and  upper-class  child  can  “  play  ”,  i.e.,  be 
exempt  from  toil,  until  16  years  of  age  or  longer,  they  insist 
that  the  working  man’s  child  shall  have  the  like  privilege. 
In  an  ideal  society  one  might  hope  that  the  privilege — of  being 
exempt  from  service  up  to  16 — would  not  be  conferred  on  the 
one  class,  but  would  be  taken  away  from  the  other. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  only  raise  these  problems  of 
class  and  of  wage-earning  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  effec¬ 
tively  the  child  of  the  nineteenth  century  came  to  claim  his 
right  to  play  :  he  was  encouraged  to  make  his  claim  by  the 
variety  of  new  opinions  that  were  altering  the  mind  of  his 
elders.  This  claim  is  one  side  of  the  attitude  we  discussed 
above  of  the  educand  becoming  aware  of  the  educative  process  : 
his  first  reaction  to  his  consciousness  of  what  school  means 
is  to  accept  it  as  his  parents  were  led  to  do — a  place  where  he 
is  kept  for  a  time  until  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  take  his  share  in 
industry.  In  view  of  this  anthithesis  between  work  and  play 
it  is  not  surprising  that  educational  reformers  have  tried  their 
hand  at  reconciliation.  Long  before  the  century  closed  it  had 
been  agreed  that  infants  at  any  rate  should  not  be  pressed  to 
work  at  school.  And  we  now  find  distinguished  teachers  such 
as  Caldwell  Cook  (76)  and  Professor  Nunn  (77)  advocating 
methods  which  would  have  appeared  monstrous  to  the 
founders  of  the  educational  system.  Their  studies  are 
important  not  merely  as  the  outcome  of  research  by  teachers, 
but  as  part  of  a  great  moral  problem  which  causes  anxious 
thought  in  all  ranks  of  society.  From  the  days  when  Carlyle 
proclaimed  “  Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work  :  let  him 
ask  no  higher  blessing  ”  (78)  ;  and  Ruskin  taught  that  all  work 
that  is  worth  doing  is  play,  we  find  men  puzzled  to  reconcile 
the  contradiction. 
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8.  Holidays. 

A  separate  note  is  worth  insertion  as  regards  holiday 
making,  comparing  the  old  times  with  the  new.  The  saints’ 
days  which  relieved  the  monotony  of  mediaeval  toil  suited 
excellently  the  arrangements  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
industry,  but  they  are  ill  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  mills  and  big  workshops.  The  mediaeval  schools  took  a 
period  of  holiday  in  addition  to  the  days  of  obligation  imposed 
by  the  church,  but  these  were  not  designed  as  periods  of  rest 
either  for  teachers  or  for  scholars  ;  they  came  at  harvest  time 
when  all  hands  were  required,  young  and  old,  from  early 
morn  till  late  at  night.  Survivals  of  such  conditions  are  still 
met  with  in  rural  parts,  e.g.,  in  Kent  where  the  hop  harvest 
determines  the  dates  for  the  summer  vacation  of  the  primary 
schools.  The  whole  holiday  on  Saturday  is  a  modern  inven¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  benefit  to  scholastic  progress,  for  an  intermission 
of  two  continuous  days  in  the  practice  of  any  pursuit  is 
detrimental  to  the  acquirement  of  steady  skill ;  from  that 
point  of  view  Thursday  or  Wednesday  would  be  more  advant¬ 
ageous.  But  many  mothers  need  the  help  of  their  girls  in 
cleaning  the  house  at  the  week  end  :  the  teachers  more  and 
more  found  the  need  for  relief  afforded  by  exemption  on  two 
continuous  days  :  the  presence  in  some  districts  of  a  consider¬ 
able  Jewish  population  observing  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath 
confirmed  the  custom  ;  finally  the  needs  of  the  factory  helped 
the  idea  of  Saturday  holidays.  Since  the  machinery  must 
stop  for  Sunday  it  suits  better  to  make  a  longer  continuous 
stoppage  rather  than  break  into  the  continuity  of  the  working 
week.  Hence  when  a  shorter  working  week  was  demanded 
Saturday  afternoon  was  conceded,  and  in  some  industries  work 
now  ceases  on  Friday  both  for  masters  and  men.  The  children 
want  holidays  for  the  same  reason  that  their  fathers  demand 
them — in  order  to  have  “  free  ”  time,  to  live  their  own  life, 
for  self-development.  In  both  cases  as  work  and  play  become 
more  identified  the  demand  is  lessened  :  already  in  summer 
time  we  find  children  tiring  of  the  holiday  weeks  because  they 
have  nothing  to  do.  Long  spells  of  play  produce  boredom 
just  as  long  spells  of  work  produce  fatigue.  Thus  the  very 
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institution  which  was  viewed  in  the  early  history  of  the 
race  as  a  place  for  leisure,  i.e.  release  from  work,  is  now 
regarded  by  all  except  the  humblest  classes  as  a  place  for 
work,  for  school- work,  from  which  relief  must  be  afforded 
by  playtime.  The  nineteenth  century  established  the  right 
of  the  child  to  play  :  it  did  little  to  help  him  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  work. 

9.  The  Child  as  Craftsman. 

In  the  first  chapters  of  this  book  we  have  pictured  the 
children  of  England  before  the  days  of  schooling,  sharing  in 
the  ceaseless  labours  of  the  homestead.  And  we  have  main¬ 
tained  that  although  this  precocious  addiction  to  toil  was 
harmful  to  development,  insomuch  as  it  was  excessive,  the 
experience  formed  an  essential  element  in  education.  With 
better  understanding  of  child-nature  the  teachers  of  to-day 
are  coming  to  realize  what  the  young  gained  by  such  service. 
For  although  the  child  is  not  a  craftsman,  he  is  already  a 
creator,  a  user  of  tools,  finding  ends  for  means,  realizing  in 
his  little  round  of  adventure  that  the  grown-up  folk  are  busy 
with  a  thousand  implements  and  that  he  finds  himself  by 
imitating  their  activities. 

It  was  a  capital  crime  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its 
new  industrial  system  and  its  assumption  of  control  over 
child  development,  that  it  starved  such  qualities  in  young 
human  life.  He  wished  to  move,  to  grasp,  to  hit  and  miss, 
but  he  was  required  to  be  still  and  mind  his  book.  In  the 
old  days  he  was  about  the  place  with  father  or  mother  or  elder 
sisters  or  servants,  sometimes  helping,  sometimes  hindering, 
but  always  learning.  He  handled  tools  that  might  injure 
him  :  he  was  often  ill-protected  from  accident  or  peril,  but  he 
learnt  to  fend  for  himself.  He  got  lost  in  woods  and  lanes 
and  before  he  found  his  way  he  had  learned  the  lesson  which 
trees  and  water  can  teach  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  left  free 
to  approach  them.  Under  the  school  system  the  vagrant 
child  became  a  truant  :  with  the  kindliest  intentions  most  of 
the  impulses  towards  initiative  and  achievement  have  had 
to  be  restrained.  The  irony  of  the  situation,  as  we  look  back 
upon  it,  is  accentuated  when  we  realize  that  this  scholastic 
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system  was  designed  (see  p.  122  above)  to  prevent  the  child 
from  being  exploited  in  industry,  whereas  serviceable  indus¬ 
trious  employment  for  short  periods  is  exactly  what  the  child 
needs,  and  desires.  To  run  an  errand  or  two,  to  lay  a  table, 
to  dust  a  room,  to  mind  a  machine,  to  fetch  home  the  cows, 
are  congenial  occupations  to  youngsters  and  if  opportunity 
for  such  service  is  left  out  of  their  experience  they  run  the  risk 
of  being  idle  and  unserviceable  all  their  lives.  But  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  had  become  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  work 
is  the  equivalent  of  wages.  Tools  and  materials  had  given 
pleasure  because  they  developed  both  muscle  and  mind  ;  they 
were  also  related  to  duty  and  the  sterner  needs  of  life,  for  they 
taught  the  primary  lesson  of  survival  through  procuring  the 
means  of  life.  (Chapter  II)  ;  under  the  new  economy  these  things 
come  to  him  over  the  counter  and  duty  is  connected  with 
getting  money.  Now  the  little  child,  if  bred  in  a  wholesome 
social  atmosphere,  does  not  seek  wages  ;  he  does  not  understand 
them  ;  money  is  a  mystery.  His  mind  works  in  the  plane  of 
direct  relationships  between  the  workman,  whom  he  desires 
to  imitate,  and  the  work,  which  he  desires  to  share.  In  his 
primitive  outlook  he  stands  side  by  side  with  the  ideal  crafts¬ 
man  who  seeks  and  finds  his  reward  in  the  product  rather  than 
the  pay. 

We  must  not  exaggerate  :  the  child  is  not  an  “  eight-hours- 
day  ”  man  :  he  quickly  tires  :  only  by  use  and  wont  can  he 
learn  to  bear  bit  and  bridle.  Nor  can  he  do  a  man’s  work  in 
complexity  or  endurance.  But  the  man’s  point  of  view  has  been 
imposed  upon  him ;  a  new  social  inheritance  of  antipathies 
and  excitements  alien  to  his  real  being  have  tended  to  become 
second  nature.  Deprived  of  relationships  with  brooks  and 
trees  he  has  to  find  satisfaction  in  pictures  and  object  lessons 
or  in  the  cinema  :  forbidden  to  employ  his  hands  with  wood 
and  earth  and  tools  he  comes  to  despise  manual  labour  and 
to  look  to  clerical  employment  as  a  more  worthy  mode  of  life. 
For  children  are  pliable  and  suggestible  :  mental  aptitudes 
can  be  warped  as  readily  as  the  limbs  :  ideals  of  behaviour 
in  art  and  morals,  in  craftsmanship  and  commerce,  are 
imbibed  in  quite  early  years,  despite  the  struggles  which  his 
unruly  nature  may  make  to  breathe  a  finer  air.  After  three 
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or  four  generations  have  grown  up  with  an  outlook  adapted 
to  this  unnatural  environment,  one  cannot  wonder  at  the 
strenuous  opposition  encountered  to  proposals  for  a  radical 
reform  in  elementary  education. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  education  authorities  recognized 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  need  of  the  child 
for  practical  activity  by  setting  up  Manual  Training  centres, 
where  work  in  wood  and  metals  was  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  practical  joiners,  who  are  trained  to  teach,  and  of 
school  teachers  who  acquire  the  crafts.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  programmes  of  Educational  Handwork  have  done  a 
little  to  relieve  the  situation,  just  as  the  corresponding  pro¬ 
grammes  for  needlecraft  and  domestic  science  have  helped  to 
provide  some  outlet  for  the  practical  interests  of  girls.  If 
however  the  position  taken  in  this  book  be  compared  with  the 
conditions  under  which  such  crafts  are  conducted  in  most 
schools,  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  wide  gulf  divides  the  two. 
In  music  or  dancing  and  in  drawing  it  is  possible  to  do  much 
for  city  children  without  radically  revising  the  principles 
under  which  a  curriculum  is  devised.  But  when  we  examine 
the  child’s  nature  and  needs  in  regard  to  handicraft  we  see 
that  the  obstacles  to  reform  are  far  more  formidable.  A 
workroom  provided  with  wood,  metal  and  tools  and  a  tech¬ 
nical  instructor  to  dictate  a  course  of  exercises  are  but  the 
shell,  the  external  equipment,  which  may  be  adapted  to  an 
educative  purpose,  but  are  commonly  employed  for  purposes 
similar  to  those  of  a  technical  school.  To  give  point  and 
reality  to  this  provision  the  labour  undertaken  by  these  little 
men  and  little  women  must  have  relationship  to  some  practical 
serviceable  conclusion.  For  the  child  is  a  practical  person  : 
he  thinks  largely  through  his  muscles,  and  his  conceptions  of 
achievement  arise  from  the  accomplishment  of  practical  desires. 
This  view  of  child-psychology  is  gaining  increased  acceptance 
among  educational  reformers  (79)  but  public  opinion  is  still  very 
far  from  recognizing  either  its  validity  or  its  immense  import¬ 
ance.  Here  we  can  only  emphasize  it  as  a  loss  which  must  be 
made  good  if  the  coming  race  are  to  recover  harmony  and 
stability.  As  successive  generations  of  children  have  passed 
through  the  scholastic  system  they  have  accepted  the  views 
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of  their  elders  and  rapidly  allow  their  natural  dispositions  to 
be  atrophied  :  they  regard  “  work  ”  and  “  lessons  ”  as  con¬ 
vertible  terms  :  in  all  ranks  of  society  menial  toil  tends  to  be 
regarded  as  something  to  be  despised. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  entry  of  women  into 
the  field  of  education  would  have  helped  to  restore  the 
balance,  for  the  homestead  was  the  woman’s  province  ;  and 
her  intuitive  perception  of  childish  impulses  should  enable 
her  to  realize  the  needs  of  the  young.  But  hitherto  she  has 
been  too  occupied  in  establishing  her  own  position  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  deeper  aspects  of  her  great  task.  She 
has  entered  into  the  educational  system  but  has  had  to  make 
good  her  footing  by  accepting  and  imitating  the  principles  and 
the  curriculum  laid  down  by  men.  Neither  in  her  own 
development  nor  in  her  study  of  children  has  she  struck  out  a 
line  of  her  own.  Her  progenitor,  primitive  woman,  invented 
the  arts  of  pottery  and  weaving  with  her  children  about  her, 
learning  the  crafts  at  the  same  time  that  they  learned  the  arts 
of  behaviour.  The  modern  woman  studies  that  history  in 
books  or  lectures  on  anthropology  :  she  observes  children  in  a 
classroom  and  writes  essays  on  child-study.  She  is  as  earnest 
and  serious  in  these  employments  as  were  the  craftswomen 
and  artists  of  the  old  world  :  so  serious  indeed  that  she  may 
even  find  in  this  book  some  useful  pointers  for  an  examination 
in  pedagogy.  It  looks  as  if  each  epoch  in  human  history  could 
only  do  one  thing  at  a  time  :  the  doctrines  of  division  of 
labour  and  of  specialization  on  which  the  nineteenth  century 
so  implicitly  relied  would  seem  to  be  repeated  in  the  history 
of  the  race  :  our  ancestors  and  their  children  found  education 
through  the  crafts  ;  we  pursue  the  same  end  by  discussing  such 
performances.  Nor  can  help  be  anticipated  from  workmen 
and  craftsmen.  One  hears  occasionally  of  boys  in  a  technical 
school  being  encouraged  to  execute  some  useful  work  or  to 
undertake  repairs  with  their  instructor.  But  the  unions  are 
“  down  on  them  ”  if  they  hear  of  it,  since  the  trade  cannot 
permit  unauthorized  persons  to  tackle  a  job  for  which  an 
accredited  man  might  secure  a  wage.  Under  the  present 
system  of  industry  much  may  be  said  for  this  view ;  and 
certainly  the  advocate  of  education  through  muscle  and  tool 
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must  square  accounts  with  the  labouring  man  as  well  as  with 
the  employers  before  he  can  find  freedom  for  his  philosophy. 

The  promoters  of  the  gild  system  of  industrial  management 
may  help  to  rescue  children  from  this  impasse,  for  their  ideals 
are  lofty  and  they  know  well  that  their  permanent  success 
depends  upon  securing  both  understanding  and  sympathy 
from  the  rising  generation.  In  this  connection  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  the  first  application  of  this  new  principle  in 
business  has  been  made  by  the  builders  (80),  who  unite  for 
their  enterprises  a  variety  of  crafts  all  of  which  are  within  the 
intellectual  grasp  of  children.  From  the  time  when  he  plays 
at  home-building  with  wooden  bricks  the  child  desires  to 
exercise  his  constructive  talents  ;  long  before  the  time  comes 
for  apprenticeship  he  can  become  familiar  with  tools.  If 
therefore  the  building  gilds  will  give  their  attention  to  child- 
study  and  co-operate  with  teachers  they  may  do  not  a  little 
to  help  the  schools.  From  the  standpoint  of  industrial 
politics  the  adoption  by  the  builders  of  gild  principles  is 
not  likely  to  threaten  a  revolution  in  the  social  order,  since  the 
building  trade  is  not  important  enough  ;  it  does  not  involve 
the  immense  responsibilities  of  plant  and  capital  which  have 
to  be  risked  in  the  textile  and  engineering  trades.  But 
looked  at  as  an  educational  force  the  builders  stand  much 
closer  to  the  children,  and  these  gilds,  if  they  rise  to  the  height 
of  their  philosophy,  may  prepare  the  way  for  creating  in  the 
craftsman  of  to-morrow  that  new  attitude  towards  labour  and 
wealth  which  is  their  goal ;  this  philosophy  must  be  spread 
abroad  through  educational  influence  before  it  can  affect  the 
great  industries  on  which  English  prosperity  since  1800  has 
relied. 

Scientific  authority  now  defends  the  Intellectual  Respect¬ 
ability  of  Muscular  Skill  (81)  but  long  years  may  elapse  before 
the  conclusions  of  the  psychologist  are  translated  into  the 
practice  of  the  schoolmaster.  Men  of  learning  (other  than 
psychologists)  reject  such  conclusions  because  their  traditions 
regard  handwork  as  alien  to  the  intellectual  life  :  at  the 
opposite  pole  the  workingman  and  woman  reject  them  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  feel  that  labour  is  something  from  which 
their  children  must  be  set  free  :  schooling  in  their  eyes  should 
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be  a  labour-saving  device  and  not  a  place  where  children  may 
soil  their  hands  or  dirty  their  clothes. 

io.  Nature  and  the  Town  Child. 

The  verdict  of  physiology  and  psychology  may  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  noticing  the  differences  between  town-bred  and 
country-bred  children  at  the  present  day.  Teachers  (especi¬ 
ally  in  secondary  schools)  who  have  to  do  with  both  find  that 
the  latter  are  behindhand  in  school  subjects  and  appear  at 
first  to  be  backward  but  that  very  often  they  make  up  for 
this  by  greater  intelligence  and  good  sense.  They  have  had 
room  in  which  to  grow  :  crowded  streets  and  cities  are  as  un¬ 
wholesome  for  children  as  they  are  for  animals  and  plants.  It 
is  true  that  man,  with  his  marvellous  capacity  for  adaptation, 
can  live  and  breed  almost  anywhere.  But  Nature  reasserts 
her  claims  and  takes  revenge.  Long  before  the  close  of  the 
century  the  evils  attending  congestion  had  been  recognized  : 
efforts  were  set  on  foot  to  provide  country  holidays  for  poor 
children  ;  Poor  Law  and  Industrial  Schools  were  being  taken 
out  to  the  fresh  air. 

People  commonly  thought  of  fresh  air  as  the  principal 
object  to  be  attained  by  these  plans  :  hygiene,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  greatly  occupied  the  public  mind.  Men  were  slow 
to  realize  that  body  and  mind  are  one  :  that  the  child  of  the 
pavement  is  losing  touch  with  nature  through  his  eyes  and 
his  ears,  his  limbs  and  his  mind,  as  much  as  through  his  lungs. 
If  theory  had  been  answered  by  practice  there  was  no  lack  of 
it  in  the  foundations  laid  by  Rousseau  and  the  poets  (see  p.  144 
above)  but,  then  as  now,  truth  has  long  to  wait  before  it  can 
move  the  public  mind  to  action.  Evils  are  admitted ;  to 
discover  an  effectual  remedy  is  often  the  work  of  generations. 
This  problem  of  congestion  is  once  more  a  modern,  nineteenth- 
century  problem.  Before  the  Industrial  Revolution  London 
was  the  only  city  large  enough  to  breed  children  lacking  the 
natural  means  of  life.  By  1800  congestion  was  already 
working  disaster.  Coal  mines  and  factories  require  a  dense 
population  close  at  hand  but  the  system  of  land-tenure  made 
expansion  impossible.  The  land  was  there,  much  of  it 
unprofitable  for  agriculture,  often  not  even  valuable  for  sport ; 
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but  men  had  little  conception  of  the  heavy  burden  that  was 
being  laid  on  posterity  by  cramping  the  homes  and  gardens  of 
the  people.  For  the  mischief,  here  as  in  all  the  issues  we  are 
handling,  was  cumulative.  When  children  grow  up  in  gloom 
and  confinement  they  become  habituated  to  their  prison  : 
mental  aptitudes  can  be  warped  as  easily  as  the  limbs,  Our 
doctors  have  for  some  time  realized  the  appalling  injury 
worked  by  the  disease  called  rickets  ;  they  tell  us  that  it  is 
due  largely  to  the  ignorance  of  women  about  food  values  : 
they  are  now  beginning  to  see  that  these  physical  disasters 
are  the  result  of  a  social  heredity,  of  mental  attitudes  which 
have  been  nourished  and  stimulated  by  life  in  congested 
areas.  We  repeat  that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  recog¬ 
nized  the  position  in  theory,  but  their  attempts  at  remedy 
were  feeble  indeed.  Since  space  was  required  and  land  was 
dear  the  architect  provided  room  by  building  barrack 
schools,  infants  on  the  ground,  girls  above  their  heads,  while 
boys  mounted  to  a  third  floor  ;  space  for  playground  was 
grudgingly  conceded,  but  it  was  not  till  ’95  that  regulations 
encouraged  school  gardening  (82).  At  the  present  day  more 
is  attempted  ;  parks  are  sometimes  put  at  the  children's 
disposal  :  enterprising  teachers  take  their  children  out  for  a 
day’s  schooling  in  the  open  air,  or  even  for  a  school  journey 
extending  over  a  week  or  more. 

A  more  pathetic  endeavour  is  witnessed  in  the  addition  of 
object  lessons  to  the  studies  of  little  children.  If  we  cannot 
take  the  child  back  to  Nature,  we  can  at  least  bring  Nature 
to  him  in  the  form  of  Nature  study.  We  can  brighten  the 
classroom  with  plants  and  flowers  :  we  can  enlighten  the  little 
ones  by  discoursing  on  petals  and  stamens  :  deprived  of  happy 
relationships  with  brooks  and  trees  we  can  enjoy  pictures  of 
scenery  and  books  of  nature  poetry  ?  “  These  things  ought 

ye  to  have  done — but  not  to  leave  the  other  undone  !  ” 

The  most  far-seeing  educators  of  our  time  have  realized  that 
these  makeshifts  are  unavailing  :  in  the  following  passage  we 
have  an  example  of  what  some  scientific  men  have  in  mind 
when  they  advocate  school  reform  (83). 

“  Go  down  into  mine  and  quarry  :  get  some  turn  at  hewing  coal, 
at  dressing  stone.  The  anvil,  the  joiner’s  shop,  the  carver’s  or  other 
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studio  are  all  excellent ;  already  coming  into  use  for  afternoons  at  any 
rate  of  school  winters  in  town  :  in  summers  be  out  in  Nature  :  see  and 
touch  Nature  alive.  Go  out  then  with  the  herring-fleet  for  one  sum¬ 
mer’s  holiday  at  least :  work  in  the  fields  a  spring,  a  harvest,  and  tend 
the  horse,  as  well  as  hold  the  plough.  Work  too  in  the  garden,  and 
this  for  kitchen  as  well  as  for  drawing-room  ;  yet  also  for  general  beauty 
as  well  as  detailed  use.  Above  all,  and  not  only  for  culture’s  sake  but 
character’s,  get  out  with  the  shepherds,  till  you  know  not  only  some¬ 
thing  of  their  work,  but  of  themselves.  In  each  craft,  at  each  level, 
learn  not  only  something  of  the  immediate  work,  but  of  its  workers, 
and  of  their  ideal  aims,  their  culture-spirit,  for  there  is  no  true  work 
and  no  true  worker  without  this  :  then  you  can  choose  your  occupation 
or  rather  it  will  choose  you,  and  at  such  level  as  you  may  be  fit  to  rise 
to,  here  of  its  constructive  toil  and  skill,  there  of  its  song  or  story,  its 
science  or  its  art.  ...  Of  all  the  many  occupational  experiences  there 
are  but  two  main  types,  those  concerned  with  organic  and  with  physical 
nature,  the  rustic  and  the  urban,  in  a  word,  the  vital  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal.  Here  is  the  main  contrast  of  town  and  country,  in  their  character¬ 
istic  experiences,  their  essential  occupations  ;  and  the  resultant  inter¬ 
pretative  evolutionary  standpoints  which  we  are  seeking  will  be 
essentially  these  two,  will  be  characterized  by  familiarity  with  the 
processes  of  mechanism  and  of  growth  respectively.  The  town  intellect 
is  of  course  the  swifter,  the  clearer,  more  precise  and  definite,  the  more 
assertive  and  authoritative  accordingly ;  hence  its  characteristic 
contributions  to  knowledge  and  to  social  progress,  and  the  satisfaction 
with  which  it  proclaims  these,  and  with  which  it  applies  these,  doubt¬ 
ing  nothing,  to  the  education  of  the  rustic  world,  which  undoubtedly 
comes  forward  accordingly — but  into  town.  That  surviving  slow, 
heavy-footed  peasant,  behind  his  plough,  or  gazing  over  the  fence  at 
his  growing  corn — what  blank  stupidity  !  That  shepherd  striding 
back  from  the  snowdrift  with  the  lamb  within  his  plaid — what  pretty 
sentiment !  That  is  what  the  mechanicals  and  moneyers  and  paperists 
of  cities  see  in  these  silent  servitors  of  Life.” 

This  lively  sketch  of  an  ideal  education  presents  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  town  and  country  such  as  is  contemplated 
by  few  Englishmen  on  their  children's  behalf.  Evolution 
has  taken  another  course  in  human  history :  as  we  noted  in 
the  first  chapter,  migration  from  a  rural  to  a  city  environment 
has  always  meant  that  children  bred  in  a  dense  population 
find  a  new  social  heredity  which  moulds  their  inner  disposition 
although  it  cannot  modify  their  racial  qualities  either  of  body 
or  mind.  A  few  here  and  there,  like  Alastair  Geddes  (84), 
heroic  son  of  one  of  the  authors  of  Evolution ,  are  able  to 
combine  the  best  that  town  and  country  have  to  bestow, 
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but  for  the  great  majority  the  process  is  different  : — the 
town  child  growing  to  adult  life  and  breeding  in  the  town 
displays  a  new  mentality  and  is  cut  off  by  an  immense  gulf 
from  that  rural  ancestry  out  of  which  we  all  have  sprung. 

But  at  once  the  problem  is  raised  :  can  this  adaptation 
be  successful  ?  that  is  to  say,  can  the  town  type  become 
established  as  a  permanent  variation  of  the  race  ?  The 
problem  is  clearly  one  of  immense  magnitude  and  of  capital 
importance  for  the  entire  course  of  civilization  (85).  For 
some  five  generations  England  has  now  witnessed  a  steady 
migration  to  the  city  and  to  the  congested  area  ;  this  town 
population  at  its  lowest  levels  has  reproduced  its  kind  with 
families  of  a  size  equal  to  those  produced  by  rural  families  : 
the  death  rate  has  been  high  but  enough  have  survived  to 
enable  the  type  thus  far  to  multiply — a  type  be  it  noted  sprung 
from  a  stock  adapted  through  many  centuries  to  a  wholly 
different  environment.  The  city  of  the  twentieth  century 
needs  inhabitants  adapted  to  office,  shop,  warehouse,  trades, 
most  of  which  demand  on  the  physical  side  far  less  muscular 
strength  than  their  progenitors  displayed,  and  on  the  mental 
side  an  alert  and  ready  disposition  alien  to  the  slow  wits  of 
the  countryman.  How  is  the  demand  being  met  ?  It  is 
often  assumed  that  natural  selection  does  its  work,  killing 
off  those  who  cannot  adapt  themselves  :  but  if  this  process 
is  to  be  successful  it  involves  the  assumption  of  a  new  sub¬ 
species  of  Englishman  being  established  that  can  thrive 
and  breed  in  the  city.  If  this  be  not  assumed  we  have  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  migration  from  country  to  town 
is  a  permanent  process,  the  children  of  the  countryman  flock¬ 
ing  into  the  towns,  adopting  townsman’s  ways,  replacing 
those  who  have  been  lost  through  natural  selection  and 
ultimately  being  extinguished  in  their  turn  after  three  or 
four  generations  have  bred  families  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  city  (86). 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  we  have  as  yet  no  warrant  for 
a  conclusion  as  to  what  is  happening.  The  census  of  vital 
statistics,  kept  more  or  less  accurately  for  a  hundred  years, 
only  give  us  statements  as  to  transfer  of  population  and  cause 
of  death.  We  know  that  the  countryside  becomes  depopu- 
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lated  :  we  know  that  towns  increase  even  in  agricultural 
countries  at  a  portentous  rate  ;  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  urban  families  establish  themselves  as  successful 
breeders  of  their  kind  for  several  generations.  If  such  a 
type  is  being  established  the  consequences  for  civilization 
are  momentous.  If  that  be  the  case  men  are  being  divided, 
in  physique,  in  tastes,  in  mental  outlook  into  two  camps  : 
the  city  dweller  sharp  and  alert  controlling,  both  by  his 
numbers  and  his  close  organization,  the  course  of  public 
policy,  but  producing  little  or  nothing  towards  food  supply 
or  raw  materials :  the  countryman,  taller,  heavier  and 
stronger,  but  slow  in  all  his  movements  and  solitary  in  his 
habits.  The  successful  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
of  our  own  day  combine  the  virtues  of  both  camps  :  either 
by  their  own  initiative  or  by  the  luck  of  their  upbringing 
they  can  often  strike  the  balance,  but  the  prosperity  of  a  race 
depends  not  only  upon  a  few  but  upon  the  types  produced 
by  thousands  from  the  common  stock. 

In  earlier  epochs  of  mankind  the  two  types  stood  in  sharp 
opposition,  and  natural  selection  ran  its  pitiless  course. 
The  city  civilizations  of  India,  Mesopotamia,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  all  in  turn  succumbed  to  rude  and  strenuous  types 
fostered  in  the  wilds.  Modern  history  exhibits  a  situation 
far  more  complicated  :  we  have  cities  as  large  as  Nineveh, 
riot  of  luxury  as  reckless  as  that  of  Rome  :  but  all  sorts  of 
checks  interpose  to  prevent  the  nemesis  that  in  ancient  days 
overtook  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  :  nor  has  sufficient  time 
elapsed  to  disclose  how  far  the  special  forms  of  division  of 
labour  fostered  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  are  likely  to 
work  out  a  division  of  human  types  each  adapted  to  its 
allotted  task.  Is  it  possible  that  Russia,  where  peasants, 
after  threatening  the  townsmen  with  want,  are  now  themselves 
plunged  into  appalling  starvation,  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  hidden  course  of  destiny  ?  (p.  214  below).  The  country¬ 
man,  no  longer  a  wild  hunter  or  rancher  but  a  secretive  and 
long-suffering  peasant,  may  take  revenge  upon  the  dominant 
city  just  by  dying  and  by  spreading  disease  rather  than  by 
the  old-time  methods  of  irruption  and  ravage. 

No  conclusion  can  at  present  be  drawn  as  to  what  is  happen- 
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ing  to  our  own  race.  If  this  volume  were  the  place  for  it 
one  might  consider  whether  the  history  of  other  races  affords 
precedents.  We  might  note,  for  example,  the  Jewish  race 
which  at  the  outset  was  a  patriarchal  family  of  stockbreeders 
and  presently  occupied  a  fertile  pastoral  belt  in  Palestine. 
As  they  now  flourish  in  Western  Europe  they  have  kept  their 
race  select  by  avoiding  intermarriage  ;  they  maintain  them¬ 
selves  as  a  city  people  giving  great  care  to  the  upbringing 
of  their  young  both  in  hygiene  and  in  schooling,  but  seldom 
attempting  to  revert  to  the  life  of  pastures  and  tilled  fields 
in  which  the  foundations  of  their  race  were  laid.  The  Irish 
people,  dispersed  over  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire,  invite  the  same  comparison.  One  gathers  that  very 
few  Irishmen  take  to  country  pursuits  when  exiled  from 
Erin  :  if  the  multitudes  of  this  race  scattered  over  the  globe 
were  to  be  fed  from  the  surplus  of  potatoes,  pigs  and  cattle 
grown  in  Ireland  they  would  starve  !  Some  anthropologists 
hold  that  the  Pictish  tribes  who  reached  this  country  by  way 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  France  illustrate  the  same  evolu¬ 
tion  :  when  they  settled  here  they  congregated  in  close 
quarters,  pursued  an  intensive  agriculture,  and  only  main¬ 
tained  their  supremacy  so  long  as  they  could  dominate  the 
aborigines  by  superior  intelligence  and  courage  in  warfare. 
It  is  even  supposed  that  the  Pictish  type  can  still  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  our  cities  among  the  men  and  women  of  small 
stature  and  quick  wits  who  flourish  in  the  crowded  streets. 

Such  speculations,  however  entertaining,  cannot  form  the 
basis  for  policy  and  yet,  if  our  assumptions  and  sympathies 
incline  us  to  one  side  or  the  other,  our  plans  for  the  upbringing 
of  children  will  follow  suit. 

ii.  Physical  Education  and  the  Medical  Profession. 

The  contrast  between  town  and  country  as  the  locus  for 
education  has  often  been  misunderstood  :  a  swampy  hamlet 
with  mean  tenements  serves  the  child  worse  than  the  open 
suburb  of  a  well-kept  town.  The  only  point  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is  the  child  himself  :  if  the  space  around  him  is  adequate 
to  his  growth  we  can  be  so  far  satisfied,  whether  it  be  pro¬ 
vided  near  the  town  or  remote  from  it. 
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For  the  ultimate  end  is  to  stimulate  in  the  child  impulses 
and  desires  so  that  he  will  of  his  own  motion  desire  to  live 
wholesomely,  and  to  this  end  he  needs  elbow  room.  We 
discussed  above  the  awareness  of  the  child  to  the  educative 
process,  and  this  sensibility  must  not  leave  out  of  account 
the  physical  aspect  of  his  being.  A  so-called  natural  educa¬ 
tion  which  includes  the  external  face  of  things  while  ignoring 
the  body-mind  which  apprehends  these  is  ipso  facto  ^natural. 
How  far  then  did  the  system  of  schooling  in  the  last  century 
make  progress  towards  achieving  such  an  end  ?  How  far, 
that  is,  has  the  child  come  to  a  consciousness  that  his  body 
needs  thought  and  care  ?  We  believe  that  real  progress  has 
been  made  in  developing  such  a  consciousness,  although 
many  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  progress  were  unaware  of 
the  effects. 

There  is  a  quite  distinct  and  definite  improvement  in  the 
standards  and  ideals  of  hygiene  among  children,  extending 
though  the  poorest  districts  as  well  as  the  middle-class  suburb, 
compared  with  children's  habits  forty  years  ago.  And  we 
hold  that  this  improvement  is,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the 
attention  paid  to  hygiene  in  our  schools  since  teachers  first 
became  alive  to  the  importance  of  their  mission  in  this  sphere 
of  things.  When  teachers  and  administrators  began  to  tackle 
the  education  problem  in  the  ’3o's  they  paid  little  attention 
to  hygiene,  for  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  cope  with  the 
numbers  requiring  to  be  educated.  It  was  not  till  after 
1870  that  these  data  and  conditions  of  schooling  began 
seriously  to  claim  notice. 

And  it  was  natural  that  questions  of  health  should  receive 
first  attention,  for  already  by  1850  the  medical  profession  had 
become  highly  organized  on  a  firm  footing  of  public  esteem, 
and  important  departments  of  government,  both  local  and 
central,  were  entrusted  with  responsible  powers.  The  nation 
had  become  rich  and  prosperous  :  its  conscience  was  some¬ 
what  disquieted  by  the  forlorn  and  even  dangerous  condition 
of  its  slums  :  so  the  day  soon  arrived  for  the  public  health 
officer  who  in  due  course  was  followed  by  the  school  medical 
officer  (87).  With  the  new  century  the  movement  gathered 
new  force  ;  in  Sir  G.  Newman  the  Board  of  Education  found 
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a  forceful  organizer  who  made  his  Department  felt  in  every 
branch  of  schooling  (88). 

These  exertions  by  no  means  produced  an  immediate 
effect  in  creating  a  healthy  nation  :  only  when  millions  of 
young  men  had  to  be  passed  or  rejected  for  the  army  did  it 
become  evident  that  we  were  in  danger  (to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  versatile  Premier)  of  becoming  a  “  C3  Nation.”  But 
an  effect  had  been  produced  on  the  public  mind  ;  the  children 
who  had  heard  about  hygiene  in  the  schools,  who  had  learned 
to  recognize  their  own  bodies  as  affected  by  the  educative 
process,  were  now  adults  demanding  fresh  air,  better  housing, 
parks  and  allotments,  decent  drainage.  When,  after  the 
war,  the  Housing  Question  became  a  political  issue  it  was  seen 
that  the  task  before  the  builders  was  beyond  their  powers 
because  the  people  were  not  content  with  the  tenements  that 
had  satisfied  their  parents  of  the  Victorian  age.  When  masses 
of  children  are  placed  in  buildings  which,  however  defective, 
are  light  and  warm  and  roomy  :  when  they  are  impressed  on 
set  purpose  with  the  importance  of  good  teeth,  of  decent 
clothing,  of  sound  food,  we  might  expect  that  they  would 
learn  the  lesson  and  would  develop  a  hygienic  conscience. 

This  result,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
reliance  of  public  opinion  on  the  medical  profession  :  it  was 
supported  by  the  new  sense  of  values  (p.  142)  which  led  the 
English  people  to  dwell  on  the  material  rather  than  the 
spiritual,  the  present  rather  than  the  future,  the  individual 
rather  than  the  community.  Such  purposes  were  well  within 
the  scope  of  the  physician,  for  his  studies  and  his  experience 
qualify  him  to  advise  in  all  matters  which  concern  the  human 
body.  But  when  medical  men  undertook  towards  the  close 
of  the  century  to  regulate  positive  problems  of  education  in 
the  same  spirit  that  they  apply  preventive  medicine,  they  were 
less  able  to  cope  with  the  situation.  They  introduced  Physical 
Exercises,  partly  copied  from  the  methods  of  Ling,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Swedish  reformer  who  had  devised  a  skilful  system 
of  exercises  for  the  treatment  of  abnormality,  partly  copied 
from  the  system  of  drill  and  gymnastics  adopted  for  grown 
men  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  These  practices  have  already 
been  greatly  modified  (89),  and  it  is  evident  that  something 
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more  than  medical  experience  is  required  before  the  schools 
can  be  submitted  to  a  prescription  which  is  to  regulate  the 
normal  activities  of  healthy  boys  and  girls.  He  who  pre¬ 
scribes  a  code  of  physical  training  must  at  least  be  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  as  well  as  a  physician  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  medical  profession  is  now  giving  some  recognition  to 
psychology  as  an  appropriate  addition  to  the  equipment  of 
the  medical  man.  But  even  when  thus  equipped  the  medical 
officer  should  not  use  the  prestige  of  his  profession  as  ground 
for  claiming  to  settle  problems  of  curriculum,  leaving  to  the 
teacher  little  more  initiative  than  is  allowed  to  the  hospital 
nurse.  Teachers  and  parents  are  concerned,  or  should  be, 
with  all-round  development  of  body-mind,  while  the  medical 
adviser  has  necessarily  to  make  a  separation  between  body 
and  mind.  Those  vital  principles  of  development  concerned 
with  handicrafts  and  open-air  activity  (90)  which  we  have 
noticed  above  excited  little  interest  among  medical  officers, 
for  they  knew  no  more  about  them  than  the  general  public. 
Hence  while  the  nation  has  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  interference  of  the  medical  profession  in  school  life  they 
cannot  do  the  teacher’s  work  :  their  obligation  to  the  school 
ceases,  as  it  did  in  the  factory,  when  they  have  secured  ade¬ 
quate  physical  conditions  under  which  the  pursuits  of  school 
may  be  conducted.  Physical  Education,  whatever  may  be 
meant  by  that  term,  was  promoted  by  teachers  in  all  types 
of  school  long  before  medical  officers  secured  authority  over 
school  children  :  in  any  common-sense  view  of  development 
bodily  exercise  is  mental  exercise  as  well :  the  best  training 
for  blood  and  muscles  is  attained  when  the  child  (and  for  that 
matter  the  adult)  is  not  thinking  of  being  trained  but  is 
throwing  himself,  mind  and  body  together,  into  absorbing  and 
delightful  effort.  A  physician,  by  study  and  experience 
(i.e.,  by  becoming  a  teacher),  may  learn  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  him  to  understand  how  to  select  or 
encourage  appropriate  activities  among  healthy  children : 
but  if  he  becomes  so  equipped  then  he  is  going  beyond  what 
is  possible  in  the  normal  career  of  a  physician. 
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12.  A  Note  on  Sex  Education. 

Among  many  problems  often  included  under  the  term 
Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  those  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  sex  instinct  and  all  that  sex  relations 
involve  are  coming  to  have  a  prominent  place.  The  treat¬ 
ment,  however,  has  not  reached  a  point  where  we  can  say  that 
the  child’s  consciousness  and  disposition  is  being  modified 
by  reform  in  education.  Neither  the  nineteenth  nor  the 
twentieth  century  has  seen  the  way  to  procedure  which  can 
be  relied  upon.  This  is  not  surprising,  for,  if  we  except 
religion,  no  other  problem  affects  so  deeply  the  foundations 
of  behaviour.  The  only  serious  contribution  made  in  recent 
years  has  been  in  the  foundation  of  a  few  co-educational 
schools,  following  the  practice  commonly  found  in  America. 
The  present  writer  has  come  to  believe  that  this  form  of 
organization  is  wholesome  and  prudent  for  the  great  majority 
of  boys  and  girls,  but  his  view  is  not  shared  either  by  many 
teachers  or  by  public  authorities.  To  the  physician  the  matter 
is  too  much  one  of  hygiene  ;  he  is  inclined  only  to  regard  it 
of  importance  when  the  results  of  wrong-doing  are  brought  to 
his  notice  in  venereal  disease.  He  therefore  encourages  plans 
for  sex  instruction  in  schools  as  a  preventive  which  will  induce 
children  and  adolescents  to  restraint  from  fear  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  present  epoch 
is  little  inclined  to  be  governed  by  evil  omens  :  the  mysterious 
penalties  which  may  follow  from  laxity  cannot  greatly  affect 
the  imagination  of  the  rising  generation.  The  principles 
involved  in  sex-education,  as  distinguished  from  positive 
instruction,  extend  to  far  wider  issues  :  like  religion  they 
concern  the  development  of  the  inner  life  :  unlike  religion 
they  do  not  present  themselves  as  something  remote,  to  be 
gradually  approached  as  the  vision  of  spiritual  experience 
widens,  but  they  are  present  to  sense,  and  the  happiness  of 
every  boy  and  girl  largely  depends  upon  the  establishment 
of  normal  feelings,  normal  habits,  normal  controls  in  the 
sphere  of  sex.  The  problem  is  not  new  ;  but  it  takes  a  new 
shape  just  because  men  have  reached  a  higher  level  of  self- 
consciousness.  And  at  this  moment  it  has  engaged  a  wide  circle 
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of  attention  because  of  the  prominence  given  to  sex  in  the 
researches  of  psycho-analysts.  The  present  generation  of 
children  are  probably  stimulated  in  a  slight  degree  to  pay 
more  attention  to  sex  because  of  the  freer  treatment  of  sex 
matters  among  their  elders  and  in  places  of  entertainment. 

Such  freedom — or  licence — only  touches  the  fringe  of  the 
difficulties  which  surround  the  problem.  The  central  issue 
is  concerned  with  ethics  and  psychology  rather  than  physio¬ 
logy  :  no  type  of  sex  enlightenment  can  produce  whole¬ 
some  results  which  ignores  the  necessity  for  inhibition,  for 
something  more  subtle  than  mere  control  and  restraint. 
Knowledge  of  the  facts  of  sex  may  in  most  cases  and  at  the 
right  time  be  helpful  to  conduct :  but  when  the  knowledge  has 
been  obtained  it  must  not  be  used  :  it  must  be  put  aside,  it 
must  sink  below  the  threshold  of  attention,  until  the  years 
of  maturity  are  reached.  In  all  other  realms  of  knowledge 
what  is  learned  is  appropriated  and  applied  :  in  this  sphere 
alone,  when  curiosity  is  satisfied,  the  learner  must  be  content 
to  leave  the  subject.  The  demands  of  modesty,  deeply  rooted 
in  the  instinctive  personal  life  and  equally  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  personal  development,  run  counter  to  the  open 
and  public  treatment  of  sex.  We  conclude  therefore  that 
while  the  efforts  of  physicians  and  moralists  to  promote 
sex  education  are  worthy  of  careful  study  they  have  not  yet 
encountered  the  real  difficulty  in  ethics  and  psychology. 
It  may  be  that  future  generations  of  children  will  be  enabled 
more  publicly  to  receive  the  unobtrusive  aid  which  is  now 
given  privately  by  a  few  wise  parents,  a  few  physicians  and 
teachers,  to  a  few  children  :  but  young  people  in  the  mass 
are  still  left  to  reconcile  the  inner  with  the  outer  as  best  they 
can,  gaining  by  indirection  and  often  in  undesirable  ways, 
some  clue  to  the  difficulties  they  meet  in  the  sphere  of  sex 
relations. 

13.  Music. 

As  a  young  schoolmaster  in  the  ’8o’s  the  present  writer  was 
advised  by  his  headmaster  to  notice  with  care  the  behaviour 
of  boys  addicted  to  music,  “  for,”  said  he,  “  you  will  often  find 
that  such  boys  are  prone  to  immorality.”  This  diagnosis 
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seems  to  have  been  common  among  public  schoolmasters 
of  that  period,  and  the  incident  may  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  long  distance  which  we  have  travelled  since  the 
Victorian  age.  Science  certainly  indicates  a  relation  between 
fine  art  and  sex,  since  they  both  have  so  intimate  a  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  body-mind  :  rhythm,  whatever  it 
may  mean,  is  a  manifestation  of  bodily  function  equally 
with  the  perception  and  imagery  of  the  mind.  But  instead 
of  distrusting  the  power  of  art,  English  teachers  are  now 
ready  to  realize  with  the  Greeks  that  good  art  and  elevating 
music  serve  as  a  katharsis,  as  a  sublimation  of  animal  instincts 
to  finer  objects  of  desire.  In  earlier  chapters  we  have  noted 
how  English  children  of  the  olden  time  took  their  share  in 
the  “myrthe”  of  song  and  dance  ;  and  how  at  a  later  period 
the  earnestness  of  a  religious  revival,  combined  with  the 
expansion  of  material  prosperity,  tended  to  ignore  all  that 
we  now  mean  by  rhythmic  expression,  whether  in  sound  or 
colour  or  form.  Not  quite  all,  for  psalms  and  hymns,  from 
the  days  of  John  Knox  to  those  of  John  Wesley,  provided 
one  avenue  by  which  the  child  could  find  himself  at  the  same 
time  that  he  sought  the  communion  of  saints. 

Unhappily  for  England  the  epoch  when  schooling  became  a 
matter  of  national  concern  coincided  with  a  time  when  all 
the  arts  had  sunk  to  a  pitiable  level.  So  far  as  music  was 
concerned  folk-singing  still  survived  in  rural  districts,  but  no 
serious  recognition  of  the  need  for  school  singing  is  apparent 
until  John  Hullah  (91)  in  the  ^o’s  was  encouraged  to  train 
the  primary  teachers.  Not  long  afterwards  Edward  Thring 
at  Uppingham,  followed  later  by  John  Farmer  at  Harrow, 
stimulated  a  similar  movement  in  higher  -schools  :  and  now 
the  nation  seems  more  awake  to  the  claims  that  singing  and 
other  forms  of  music  make  upon  education. 

It  is  probable  that  more  advance  has  been  made  in  singing 
than  in  any  other  of  the  arts,  whether  useful  or  fine.  And 
for  this  there  is  a  practical  reason  :  the  enjoyment  of  music 
is  largely  a  social  affair.  No  doubt  on  the  higher  levels, 
when  the  ear  has  been  trained  to  enjoy  the  elaborate  effects 
of  complicated  structures,  the  pursuit  of  music  may  be  as 
much  an  individual  affair  as  painting  :  but  on  the  popular 
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level  it  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  a  crowded  population.  It  has  also  been  easy  to  meet  the 
demand  for  musical  instruments,  especially  for  pianos,  and  of 
recent  years  for  gramophones.  There  are  diversities  of 
opinion  as  to  the  standard  of  taste  :  many  musicians  point 
to  the  vulgarities  of  the  music-hall  and  of  dance  music  as 
proof  that  the  schools  have  failed  to  fulfil  their  mission  :  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  better  kind  of  music 
fostered  in  local  societies,  glee  clubs,  amateur  orchestras, 
and  the  like.  The  maintenance  of  such  activities  among  the 
middle  and  the  artisan  classes  should  be  accepted  as  evidence 
that  the  efforts  of  teachers  in  the  schools  have  not  been 
wasted.  The  movement  on  behalf  of  Folk  Singing  started 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  is  now  bearing  fruit.  The 
child’s  music  rests  upon  the  traditions  of  his  race  ;  his  taste 
when  grown  to  maturity  can  be  left  to  separate  good  from  evil 
in  the  technique  of  modern  compositions  if  his  standards  of 
value  have  been  based  upon  familiarity  with  the  best  that 
has  survived  from  the  songs  of  his  ancestors. 

This  reform,  however,  has  not  gone  deep  enough.  Music 
with  our  forefathers  was  closely  allied  with  dancing  (see 
Chapter  V)  and  the  national  taste  in  dancing  had  become 
debased  long  before  the  nineteenth  century,  for  it  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  Puritans  (see  p.  87  above).  They  banned 
the  art  of  dancing  because  among  adults  it  may  be  per¬ 
verted  to  satisfy  the  lower  demands  of  sex  ;  they  ignored 
the  needs  of  the  child’s  aesthetic  nature,  forgetting  that  the 
impulses  to  rhythmical  expression  find  their  source  in  the 
limbs  as  well  as  in  the  realms  of  song.  As  Cecil  Sharp  teaches 
us,  Folk  Singing  was  combined  with  Folk  Dancing  (92)  : 
the  task  is  now  laid  upon  the  school  to  elevate  the  taste  of 
the  rising  generation  by  enabling  the  child  to  find  in  dancing 
something  more  than  a  precocious  imitation  of  the  exercises 
of  the  ballroom.  The  more  recent  introduction  of  Eurhyth¬ 
mies  by  Jacques  Dalcroze  makes  one  hopeful  that  English 
teachers  may  give  the  children  their  chance.  The  physical 
training  such  as  is  fostered  by  medical  men  is  here  combined 
with  the  child’s  aesthetic  needs  :  both  reforms  resting  upon 
the  same  psychological  demands^  viz,  :  that  young  life  grows 
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by  movement,  by  the  incessant  exercise  of  muscle  and  nerve 
in  congenial  and  purposeful  occupation. 

14.  Colour  and  Form. 

While  in  music  we  think  that  progress  was  definitely 
achieved  during  the  last  century,  one  cannot  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  regards  the  arts  of  the  painter  or  decorator. 
In  the  first  place  few  people  supposed  that  the  so-called 
elegancies  of  Fine  Art  had  any  concern  with  school  affairs  : 
it  was  only  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  when  Arthur 
Dyke  Acland  (93)  reigned  at  the  Department  of  Education, 
that  the  first  serious  attempt  was  made  to  adapt  the  ideas 
of  artists  to  the  experience  of  children.  Before  he  issued  the 
circular  describing  new  methods  for  learning  to  draw,  the 
current  conceptions  of  Art  in  Schools  had  been  limited  either 
to  geometrical  work  allied  to  the  engineer’s  drawing  office 
or  to  those  symmetrical  “  copies  ”,  the  banalities  of  the  artist’s 
studio,  which  by  the  wisdom  of  South  Kensington  became 
the  puerilities  of  the  schoolroom. 

And  secondly,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  artists  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  took  no  interest  in  schooling,  for  if  they 
had  done  so  they  would  only  have  anticipated  the  follies 
which  South  Kensington  perpetrated  between  1880  and  1900 
(94).  For  unless  the  views  of  our  time  are  wholly  astray 
there  was  little  “  art  ”  worth  speaking  of  in  the  era  when  the 
educational  system  was  established.  We  need  constantly 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  great  concerns  of  life  only  reveal 
themselves  as  radically  changed  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
It  seems  clear  that  taste  in  colour  and  form  had  been  declin¬ 
ing  in  Britain,  if  not  throughout  Western  Europe,  since  the 
fourteenth  century.  This  is  not  to  say  that  great  works  of 
genius  have  not  been  produced  :  but  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  life  of  a  people  we  look  not  to  the  products  of  a 
“  school  ”  or  of  a  few  great  minds  but  to  the  things  of  daily 
use,  in  the  garments,  utensils,  furniture  and  to  the  churches 
and  public  buildings  which  express  the  common  mind  of  an 
epoch. 

So  far  as  children  are  concerned  this  is  the  salient  point. 
The  child  gains  his  intuitions  of  line  and  shape  and  colour 
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from  the  myriad  impressions  of  his  surroundings  :  these 
form  the  substance  of  his  taste,  of  those  choice  ideas  which 
in  due  time  will  enable  him  to  choose  well.  As  Plato  taught 
the  Greeks,  so  to-day,  images  of  beauty  in  sound  and  form 
should  surround  the  young  so  that  “  from  everything  that 
they  see  and  hear,  loveliness  like  a  breeze  should  pass  into 
their  souls  and  teach  them  without  their  knowing  it  the  truth 
of  which  beauty  is  a  manifestation.”  Attempts  to  replace 
such  experience  by  formal  class  exercises,  or  even  by  placing 
pictures  on  the  school  walls,  are  worth  while,  but  are  of  small 
account  if  the  impressions  of  the  daily  environment  stand  in 
opposition.  At  the  present  moment  (1922)  English  artists 
and  teachers  are  studying  the  extraordinary  drawings  made 
by  children  in  a  Viennese  studio  and  are  wondering  why 
similar  results  should  not  be  obtained  in  London  or  Man¬ 
chester  (95)  :  one  reason  at  least  why  one  cannot  be  too  hope¬ 
ful  rests  on  the  fact  that  these  child  artists  live  in  Vienna. 
Our  children  should  be  given  a  like  opportunity,  since  pencil 
and  brush  are  as  useful  to  development  as  clay  and  wood  ; 
but  we  must  not  be  disappointed  if,  when  given  freedom,  a 
child  evinces  a  style  and  taste  analogous  to  his  taste  in  music 
when  the  performances  of  the  music  hall  prevail  over  the 
“  good  ”  music  which  he  sings  at  school.  Furthermore  we 
have  to  recognize  that  the  child  is  not  yet  an  artist ;  “  art 
for  art’s  sake  ”  has  no  meaning  to  him.  Our  grandfathers 
were  in  one  sense  quite  justified  in  regarding  the  Fine  Arts 
as  out  of  place  in  the  schools  :  as  cultivated  by  the  adult 
these  pursuits  are  beyond  the  range  of  childhood  and  our 
Schools  of  Art  have  been  of  slight  service  to  school  children 
just  because  they  have  ignored  development.  In  this  respect 
music  and  dancing  stand  on  a  different  footing :  in  the 
evolution  of  the  race  they  trace  back  to  earlier  epochs,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  child  they  take  precedence  also  : 
the  stages  of  this  development  have  been  clearly  traced  by 
Sully,  Kerschensteiner  and  many  other  students  of  children 
during  the  last  thirty  years  (96). 

The  conclusion  appears  to  be  pessimistic  :  since  we  cannot 
remove  the  child  from  his  environment  it  seems  hopeless 
for  the  teacher  to  do  much  for  his  children.  Not  more  hope- 
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less  than  in  any  other  great  field  of  experience,  e.g.,  in  religion 
and  morals,  in  literature,  in  science,  in  that  sense  of  the 
past  which  we  call  history.  How  widely  the  gulf  yawns 
between  ideals  and  achievements  !  “  Many  be  called  but 

few  chosen.’ ’  Although  the  school  can  never  claim  to  set 
aside  the  out-of-school  influences  which  mould  the  life 
of  children  at  every  turn,  it  seeks  to  counteract  the  evil 
influences,  and  society  is  right  in  selecting  devoted  teachers 
to  co-operate  with  devoted  parents  for  the  discharge  of  this 
exalted  task  :  apparent  failure  is  the  mark  of  high  endeavour. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  mentioned  another 
art,  that  of  literature,  which  presents  the  same  picture  of 
struggle  for  ideals  against  an  adverse  environment.  The 
Report  (97)  recently  submitted  to  the  public  through  the 
Board  of  Education,  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  the  case 
of  art  in  schools  should  be  undertaken.  The  writers  appeal 
to  the  teachers  of  English  to  be  missionaries,  propagandists, 
quite  other  in  sentiment  and  temper  from  functionaries  of 
a  collectivist  State  fulfilling  the  orders  of  an  Authority. 
If  those  whose  special  concern  it  is  to  care  for  taste  in  colour 
and  form  came  to  realize  that  the  school  now  stands  as  the 
finest  theatre  for  their  activities,  they  would  not  indeed 
achieve  a  millennium  in  a  moment,  but  they  could  lay  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  a  palace  of  beauty  may  hereafter  be  built. 
In  undertaking  such  a  campaign  the  teachers  of  art  will 
have  powerful  allies.  The  work  of  Ruskin  and  William  Morris 
has  so  far  been  of  little  effect  in  the  life  of  children,  but  it 
has  paved  the  way  by  restoring  the  artist  to  his  rightful 
position  as  the  partner  and  comrade  of  craftsman  and  labourer. 
For,  as  we  have  seen,  although  the  child  is  not  yet  an  artist 
he  is  already  a  worker  and  an  open-air  man  :  he  craves  for 
design,  for  purpose  :  form  and  colour  appeal  to  him  chiefly 
on  the  margin  of  consciousness  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
thing  designed,  the  executed  work.  Hence  we  can  prophesy 
with  some  confidence  that  the  movement  now  spreading 
so  widely  in  the  Schools  of  Art  for  promoting  the  partnership 
will  in  due  course  react  upon  our  plans  for  guiding  the  taste 
of  children. 

These  artist  craftsmen  will  not  hope  or  seek  to  carry  child- 
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hood  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  for  they  will  realize  that 
modern  England  is  still  a  fair  and  goodly  land  although  its 
city  civilization  has  for  the  time  shut  out  our  children  from 
sweetness  and  light.  The  sky  is  still  blue,  as  it  was  in  Chaucer’s 
day,  and  children  who  work  and  play  in  the  open  air  will 
feel  its  power  :  our  fields  and  hedgerows  are  even  fairer 
than  in  those  early  days.  Ere  long  the  artists  and  crafts¬ 
men  will  join  hands  with  the  school  teachers  to  restore  the 
young  to  their  heritage.  But  we  are  being  carried  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  chapter  and  can  more  conveniently  resume 
the  theme  when  we  consider  what  prospects  are  opening  for 
the  young  now  that  the  results  of  the  War  have  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  English  history. 

15.  The  Child  as  Scholar. 

We  have  singled  out  the  arts  and  crafts  for  discussion  on 
two  grounds,  firstly  because  the  historical  review  has  dis¬ 
played  them  as  playing  a  decisive  but  forgotten  part  in  social 
heredity  ;  secondly  because  our  survey  of  the  nineteenth 
century  shows  how  woefully  the  promoters  of  the  educational 
system  repressed  their  manifestation  in  child  life.  If  we  were 
sketching  a  complete  view  of  scholastic  activities  we  should 
need  to  treat  languages,  history,  mathematics,  science  and 
consider  the  part  that  these  have  played  in  the  outlook  of 
children  during  the  last  century.  Such  an  excursion  would 
carry  us  beyond  the  limits  assigned  by  our  present  inquiry ; 
nor  is  the  omission  designed  as  an  intention  to  belittle  the 
achievements  of  the  teacher  in  these  pursuits.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  one  merit  of  the  modern  scholastic  system  is  that  it 
has  exposed  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  child  and  enabled 
an  immense  number  of  them  to  find  their  way  into  adult  life 
by  means  of  knowledge.  Early  in  the  century  J.  F.  Her- 
bart  (98)  one  of  the  great  thinkers  and  practitioners  in  the 
arts  of  the  schoolmaster,  worked  out  a  philosophy  of  the  will 
as  guided  by  the  intellectual  life,  and  he  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  popular  trend  of  thought  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  although  outside  of  Germany  the  special 
school  of  Herbartian  pedagogy  exerted  only  a  passing  in¬ 
fluence.  The  child  is  ready  to  imbibe  ideas,  he  is  inquisitive 
12 
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and  curious  ;  many  children  in  a  favourable  environment 
will  take  to  book-learning  and  some  of  them,  if  encouraged, 
will  devour  books  when  their  real  needs  would  lead  them 
to  the  open  air  and  the  crafts. 

The  positive  advances  made  in  the  treatment  of  intellectual 
pursuits  have  been  great  :  nowadays  the  child  is  introduced 
to  reading  and  writing,  to  mathematics  and  science  on  methods 
far  more  rational  than  those  offered  to  his  grandparents  : 
and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  widening  of  opportunity  and  of 
outlook.  We  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter  how  fondly  our 
predecessors  of  a  century  ago  believed  in  “  enlightenment  ” 
as  a  panacea  for  social  ills.  They  were  far  too  optimistic 
but  the  devoted  labour  of  the  teachers  from  that  day  to  this 
has  not  been  fruitless.  The  worst  of  schools  at  the  present 
day  stands  far  in  advance  of  anything  witnessed  even  thirty 
years  ago  as  regards  intellectual  grasp  :  the  most  censorious 
critic  of  teachers  and  their  results  cannot  deny  that  the 
general  mass  of  our  population  is  more  self-restrained,  more 
thoughtful  and  observant,  than  the  lower  ranks  of  society  a 
century  ago. 

The  evil  to  be  combated  is  lack  of  proportion  and  balance. 
There  is  room  within  the  child’s  time-table  for  all  his  activities. 
More  than  eighty  years  ago  a  far-seeing  inspector  foresaw  the 
mischief  that  was  coming  and  deplored  the  tendency  towards 
book-learning  at  the  cost  of  gardening  and  crafts  which  a 
few  teachers  were  endeavouring  to  keep  alive.  But  Mr. 
Moseley  (99)  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Three  R’s  as  the 
staple  occupation  for  school  children  has  held  its  ground  : 
few  will  believe  it  possible  for  children  to  acquire  these 
accomplishments  in  one-third  of  the  time  allotted  to  them  if 
their  minds  are  also  opened  to  the  varied  activities  consonant 
to  their  mental  and  physical  needs. 

16.  The  Secondary  School. 

This  chapter  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  life  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  their  reaction  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  system.  Now  when  this  system  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  took  completer  shape  in  the  Balfour  Act  of  1902 
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it  comprehended  provision  for  what  had  come  to  be  known  as 
Secondary  Education  also.  But  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  traditional  types  of  schooling 
had  been  fostered  in  reliance  on  their  own  resources,  and  this 
was  for  a  long  time  possible  since  these  institutions  could 
depend  upon  the  enormous  increase  of  wealth  accruing  to 
the  middle  and  upper  classes.  A  separate  volume  would  be 
needed  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  review  in  any  detail  the 
changes  in  outlook  and  disposition  affecting  the  boys,  and 
later  the  girls,  who  frequented  Grammar  Schools,  High 
Schools,  Public  Schools  and  the  like.  There  is  no  lack  of 
material  relating  to  the  history  of  these  institutions  (100), 
for  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  their  fortunes  won  the 
interest  of  many  powerful  sections  of  English  society.  The 
Bryce  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  (1894-5)  reviewed 
the  whole  position  :  by  adopting  the  term  “  Secondary  ” 
as  a  comprehensive  label  it  gave  concrete  expression  to  the 
conception  of  higher  education  as  something  which  should 
have  organic  relation  to  the  system  of  popular  education 
(101).  This  had  been  called  and  is  still  called  Elementary, 
but  if  a  more  logical  and  reasonable  nomenclature  had  been 
recognized  the  country  would  have  followed  the  example  of 
France  and  America,  using  Primary  to  replace  Elementary. 
The  conception  of  an  organic  whole  was  of  profound  meaning 
as  an  outgrowth  of  democracy  :  it  meant  that  the  relation 
between  “  classes  ”  and  "  masses  ”  was  being  modified  : 
the  Bryce  Commission  made  it  clear  that  in  the  interests  of 
every  rank  of  society  the  old  type  of  Grammar  School  needed 
to  be  brought  into  line  with  popular  schooling.  Reverting 
to  Chapter  IV,  we  recall  how  the  traditional  conceptions  of 
schooling  had  been  largely  associated  with  the  demand  for 
specific  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  either 
belonged  to  the  professional  and  upper  classes  or  aspired  to 
join  their  ranks.  Thus  the  school  had  discharged  the  function, 
along  with  other  institutions,  of  keeping  alive  ideas  of  worth 
and  privilege  associated  with  ranks  and  classes  :  and  the 
barriers  which  in  England,  as  in  all  countries  with  ancient 
history,  had  separated  the  lowly  from  those  of  better  fortune 
were  strengthened  in  the  last  century  by  the  establishment 
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of  hundreds  of  schools,  chiefly  private  and  proprietary,  but 
occasionally  endowed  from  religious  corporations,  to  provide 
in  the  Midlands  and  South  and  at  the  seaside  for  the  sons  (and 
later  for  the  daughters)  of  the  families  so  suddenly  sprung 
to  wealth  in  the  North  of  England. 

These  institutions  were  and  are  boarding  schools,  where 
the  youth  is  cut  off  from  the  daily  sight  and  sound  of  his 
locality  and  where  every  element  in  his  upbringing,  especially 
in  social  relationship,  is  intensified.  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  book  to  investigate  the  causes  which  led  Englishmen 
(in  contrast  to  most  parts  of  the  Continent)  to  favour  sending 
their  boys  away  from  home  :  the  custom  had  been  popular  from 
the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  so  that  by  the  time  Thomas 
Arnold  took  Rugby  in  hand  (1828-42)  he  and  his  contemporar¬ 
ies  regarded  local  schools  as  concerned  chiefly  with  middle 
class  or  commercial  education  (102).  It  is  important,  how¬ 
ever,  to  appreciate  the  effect  produced  upon  young  minds  by 
being  cut  off  during  the  impressionable  years  of  adolescence 
from  the  environment  of  home  and  of  locality.  It  deepened 
class  ”  feeling,  for  indeed  one  purpose  of  such  institutions 
was  to  give  the  youth  a  class  environment,  in  which  the 
virtues  of  his  class  could  be  stamped  upon  his  disposition. 
The  best  evidence  for  this  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  school 
novels  which,  from  Tom  Brown  (103)  onwards,  show  how  the 
schoolboy  regarded  the  “  cads  ”  and  “  louts  ”  who  were 
without  the  pale.  The  schoolmasters  presently  realized  the 
moral  harm  ensuing  from  this  isolation  ;  by  establishing  school 
missions  in  the  slums  they  sought  to  open  the  eyes  of  their 
pupils  (103 a).  A  few  progressive  headmasters,  such  as 

Percival  (104),  at  Clifton  and  Rugby,  looked  further  ahead 
and  devised  plans  by  which  boys  could  secure  the  benefits 
of  "  public  school  ”  training  while  continuing  to  reside  at 
home.  Thus  the  local  school  in  course  of  time  advanced 
in  public  esteem  until  at  the  close  of  the  century  the  demo¬ 
cratic  trend  led  to  the  acceptance  of  secondary  schools  as  an 
integral  element  in  the  obligations  of  the  educational  system 
(Bryce  Commission  of  1894-5). 

Meanwhile  the  boarding  school  boy,  cut  off  from  local 
interests,  was  being  prepared  for  service  in  a  wider  field. 
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Through  the  social  life  of  his  little  community,  from  “  fag¬ 
ging  ”  in  the  lower  forms  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  sixth 
form  and  of  games,  he  was  to  learn  the  arts  by  which  in 
later  years  he  could  rule  the  British  Empire.  For  the  half 
century  from  1830  to  1880  called  for  thousands  of  young 
men,  able,  as  Lord  Rosebery  put  it,  to  “  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything  ”  so  long  as  they  were  masters  in  the  land.  The 
boys  were  not  conscious  of  this  mission  :  blatant  patriotism 
was  never  in  vogue  :  Kipling’s  treatment  of  the  flag-waving 
M.P.  in  Stalky  and  Co.  (105)  is  a  true  indication  of  the  school¬ 
boy’s  inner  mind.  None  the  less  his  nature  made  him  an 
imperialist ;  he  might  be  willing  to  help  the  countryside  and 
to  share  in  the  sentiments  of  the  parson  and  the  squire,  but 
he  had  little  regard  for  the  Town  Hall  and  the  affairs  of  city 
wards  :  close  association  with  men  of  another  breed  could 
not  but  be  distasteful  to  young  men  who  had  been  segregated 
of  set  purpose  from  the  circle  to  which  their  fathers  owed 
their  wealth. 

17.  Continued  Education  for  Young  Employees. 

At  the  opposite  pole  in  society  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
put  to  earning  a  wage  at  fourteen  or  less,  were  feeling  the 
full  force  of  the  new  industrial  system.  Here  again  we  can 
only  indicate  in  a  few  sentences  the  trend  of  disposition. 
The  old  discipline  (compare  pp.  42  and  99)  had  kept  the  adoles¬ 
cent  at  work,  but  the  toil,  though  incessant,  was  to  some 
extent  educative.  The  factory  is  by  comparison  of  little 
service  to  mental  development  :  work  on  machines  tends  to 
become  mere  “  repetition  ”  work,  although  a  few  alert  minds 
can  think  beyond  the  machine  and  master  the  secrets  of 
mechanical  power.  So  the  young  workman,  encouraged  by 
the  ethics  of  the  system,  became  a  young  wage-earner  (106)  ; 
he  bent  his  mind  to  the  money- value  of  his  muscles.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  century  far-seeing  employers  had  come  to 
see  that  this  state  of  mind  would  be  fatal  to  British  industry 
and  had  organized  Technical  Instruction  (107)  in  many 
forms  :  they  knew  that  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  had 
created  the  factories  and  shops  must  be  shared  by  their  work¬ 
people,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  old  days  when  master  and 
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man  worked  side  by  side.  But  they  were  too  late  :  the  mis¬ 
chief  had  already  been  done.  The  working  classes  suspected 
that  the  invitation  to  technical  learning  was  a  device  to  enable 
the  employer  to  increase  output  and  profits  at  the  labourer's 
expense,  exploiting  his  increased  capacity  out  of  proportion 
to  his  money  reward.  To  this  day  the  bulk  of  working  class 
opinion,  so  far  as  it  handles  education  at  all,  desires  secondary 
schooling  rather  than  technology  for  its  adolescents  (108). 
The  proposals  for  part-time  compulsory  schooling  contained 
in  Mr.  Fisher’s  Education  Act  (1918)  have  not  yet  been  tested 
at  the  bar  of  working  class  opinion  :  from  what  has  now 
happened  in  London  (1922)  one  may  conclude  that  the  parents 
of  working  lads  and  lasses  are  hostile  to  any  form  of  educa¬ 
tional  control. 

In  one  sense  they  are  right  in  their  distrust.  The  real 
function  of  that  Act,  whether  or  no  this  was  realized  by  its 
sponsors,  was  not  to  provide  a  more  intelligent  and  adaptable 
wage-earner,  but  to  afford  to  youth  the  control  and  oversight 
which  are  its  due.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  first  application  of  the  Act  has  been  made  by  a  few 
large  employing  firms  which  now  conduct  Continuation 
Classes  in  co-operation  with  Education  Authorities.  If 
they  have  regard  solely  to  increased  production  and  efficiency 
these  employers  are  acting  wisely,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  their  motives  spring,  partly  at  least,  from  a  sincere 
desire  to  help  young  people  to  a  finer  mode  of  life  :  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  view  of  the  history  of  industry  it  seems  likely  that 
their  efforts  will  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  masses  against 
the  universal  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  control  over  the 
adolescent. 

Here  indeed  is  the  crucial  point.  In  the  old  days  youth 
was  always  under  control :  the  years  of  early  adolescence 
up  to  eighteen  were  recognized  as  a  period  of  development 
during  which  both  home  and  church  and  industry  combined 
to  keep  the  roving  spirit  within  bounds.  But  the  young 
wage-earner  is  now  emancipated  :  we  noticed  in  Chapter 
VII  the  part  played  by  apprenticeship  in  this  control,  but 
apprenticeship  was  only  one  element  in  a  relation  which 
governed  the  attitude  of  society  towards  the  youth  of  both 
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sexes.  When  girls  and  boys  were  found  to  possess  power  of 
high  industrial  value  in  repetition  work,  when,  as  a  result, 
they  received  substantial  wages,  they  became  “  indepen¬ 
dent  ”  ;  when  to  this  was  added  the  general  trend  towards 
freedom  which  pervaded  the  community ;  when  finally  we 
add  the  meretricious  attractions  of  the  crowd,  the  music 
hall,  the  streets,  we  seem  to  see  that  the  worst  evils  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  have  been  displayed  in  the  release 
of  adolescence  from  that  social  control  which  is  his  due  : 

a  control  which  civilization  had  never  abandoned  until  the 

* 

nineteenth  century.  Although  they  cannot  so  express  it 
this  is  actually  what  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  working 
classes  seek  for  their  children  when  they  offer  them  for  second¬ 
ary  education  :  racial  impulses  are  not  dead.  And  youth 
itself,  in  its  hero-worship  and  its  enthusiasms,  desires  food 
for  the  expanding  imagination  other  than  that  provided 
by  the  weekly  wage.  Failing  such  spiritual  resources  pre¬ 
cocity  plays  riot.  Even  in  the  Public  Schools  schoolmasters 
were  inclined  to  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders  :  Arnold 
exhorted  his  sober  boys  to  “  hasten  through  ”  these  dangerous 
years  ;  he  made  his  sixth  form  the  arbiters  of  school  morals, 
telling  them  that  unless  he  could  rely  upon  their  loyalty  he 
must  surrender  his  office  (109).  At  the  other  end  of  the 
social  scale  society  was  hastening  too  fast,  releasing  youth 
from  old-world  traditions  of  submission  and  at  the  same 
time  burdening  its  careless  shoulders  with  a  load  beyond 
its  strength.  After  a  few  generations  of  boys  and  girls  have 
been  permitted  to  pass  through  these  critical  years  with  pre¬ 
cocious  encouragement  to  independence,  restrained  only  by 
the  orders  of  a  foreman,  it  is  little  wonder  that,  when  grown 
to  manhood,  they  find  it  hard  to  make  a  sober  judgment  on 
the  perplexities  which  now  confront  them. 

18.  Education  becoming  a  Great  Issue. 

Although  we  have  only  touched  on  many  topics  that  arise 
out  of  the  theme  of  this  chapter,  it  has  extended  to  greater 
length  because  in  this  nineteenth  century  the  child  and  the 
school  have  actually  begun  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
Western  civilization. 
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If  our  sketch  is  true  to  facts  much  that  was  precious  in 
old-time  culture  has  been  discarded,  but  much  that  is  new 
and  well  worth  while  has  been  attained  :  and  this  at  least 
has  been  established — our  people  have  discovered  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  progress,  both  material  and  spiritual,  through  the 
devices  of  the  pedagogue.  As  we  noted  above  (p.  118)  en¬ 
thusiasts  all  through  the  period  and  up  to  this  moment  have 
declared  that  schooling  will  prove  to  be  the  sovereign  remedy 
for  human  ills.  We  are  not  so  sanguine  :  the  illustrations 
presented  by  Kidd  and  others  from  Germany  and  Japan 
scarcely  commend  themselves  for  imitation.  True  it  is  that 
the  suggestible  mind  of  children  can  be  moulded  by  the 
authoritative  measures  of  government,  just  as  the  teaching 
of  a  single  great  genius  can  reshape  the  mind  of  an  epoch  ; 
but  education  as  we  conceive  it,  and  as  a  free  people  are 
bound  to  conceive  it,  is  the  work  of  the  people.  Grateful 
as  the  common  folk  will  be  for  the  guidance  of  a  government 
and  for  the  inspiration  of  their  great  men,  the  movement  in 
education  will  be  advanced  or  retarded  in  the  main  by  popular 
impulse. 

Nevertheless  on  the  most  sober  view  of  cause  and  effect, 
the  record  of  the  past  gives  ground  for  hope  :  a  process  has 
begun  that  will  not,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  cannot, 
be  set  back  in  spite  of  a  "  Geddes  Axe  ”  (no).  For  this 
movement  appears  in  its  essential  quality  as  a  change  of  mind  : 
when  we  devoted  a  paragraph  to  the  child  becoming  aware 
of  the  educative  process  we  were  indicating  the  first  steps  in 
a  new  attitude  towards  life  as  a  whole  :  what  the  child  dis¬ 
covers  the  man  does  not  forget :  education,  bad  or  good,  is 
becoming  understood  as  something  which  may  have  great 
significance  for  the  future.  Superficial  evidence  is  to  hand 
from  the  daily  press  :  fifty  years  ago  matters  relating  to 
children  and  school  claimed  a  very  small  space  in  the  daily 
paper  :  to-day  the  public  expect  much  more,  for  even  casual 
readers  are  conscious  that  the  efforts  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  have  not  been  wasted.  Now  it  is  dangerous  to  pro¬ 
phesy  ;  writers  on  historical  topics  are  constantly  warned 
not  to  try  to  trace  the  curve  of  destiny  from  the  line  of  the 
past  centuries.  Certainly  in  affairs  of  education  history  has 
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not  "  repeated  itself  ”  :  but  while  repetition,  even  of  mediaeval 
arts  (see  p.  72)  is  not  to  be  desired  we  can  safely  anticipate 
that  evolution  will  run  its  course.  When  the  mind  of  the 
multitude  is  once  set  on  a  novel  idea  it  tends  to  work  it  out 
for  all  it  is  worth  :  we  have  seen  this  to  be  true  of  ideas  about 
nationality,  about  money-values,  about  freedom  :  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  true  of  education  (or  schooling)  as  a  force  which 
can  and  will  do  great  things  for  the  race  and  for  the  individual. 

In  the  belief  that  a  conviction  of  this  kind  is  growing  in 
England  we  add  a  final  chapter  which  passes  beyond  the 
proper  purpose  of  this  book.  For  although  the  writer  desires 
in  the  first  instance  to  secure  as  readers  his  fellow-teachers, 
to  whom  he  suggests  a  revised  treatment  of  the  past  in 
Education,  he  also  writes  in  the  hope  that  his  chapters  will 
be  read  by  a  wider  circle  who  think  much  about  education 
and  schools  just  because  they  realize  that  the  concerns  of 
children  mingle  with  the  highest  and  deepest  issues  of  life. 

As  we  close  the  record  of  a  thousand  years  and  contemplate 
the  children  of  England  ready  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  contemplate  also  the  people  of  England  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  values  in  schooling,  we  ask  ourselves  :  What  are  the 
next  steps  ?  What  are  we  to  seize  upon  as  the  essentials  in 
reform  now  that  the  task  our  fathers  began  is  to  be  resumed 
after  the  exhaustions  of  a  world  crisis  ? 


CHAPTER  X 
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REFORM 

“We  are  no  longer  at  the  stage  where  institutions  merely  worked 
out  their  evolution  on  the  organic  plane.  We  have  the  benefit  of  past 
experience,  recorded  and  philosophized  upon.  We  have  a  view  of  the 
whole  world,  and  not  merely  of  our  immediate  environment.  Further, 
even  though  human  nature  is  held  to  be  as  selfish  as  ever  it  was,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  knowing  more,  and  being  intelligently  self- 
seeking.  Men  are  therefore  able  to  take  themselves  deliberately  in 
hand,  and  seek  to  make  of  themselves  something  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  .  .  .  All  this  suggests  the  possibility  that,  in  the  future, 
education  may  really  do  what  it  was  supposed  to  do  in  the  past.  It 
may  begin  to  lead  instead  of  following.  We  have  seen  that  education 
is  always  following  in  the  lines  of  social  development.  Can  it  be 
that  with  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  past,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  educational  development  has  been  accomplished,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  set  out  on  a  campaign  of  progressive  education  ?  ”  John 
Adams  :  The  Evolution  of  Educational  Theory,  p.  393. 

“  You  young  ones  will  have  the  world  to  do  with  as  you  please 
our  time  is  done.  But  don’t  think  that  you  can  begin  the  world  again 
as  though  nothing  had  ever  happened  before.  There  is  all  that  love¬ 
liness,  that  beauty,  longing  to  be  used.  The  lessons  that  you  are  to 
learn  are  the  very  same  lessons  that  generation  after  generation  has 
learned  before  you.  Take  the  past  which  is  beseeching  you  not  to 
desert  it,  and  let  it  mingle  with  the  present.  Don’t  let  modern  clever¬ 
ness  make  you  contemptuous  of  all  that  has  gone  before  you.  They 
were  as  clever  as  you  in  their  own  generation.  This  beauty,  this 
history,  this  love  that  has  sunk  into  these  walls  and  strengthened  these 
trees,  carry  these  on  with  you  as  your  companions.  ...  I  love  it  so 
.  .  .  and  I  have  to  leave  it.”  Hugh  Walpole  :  The  Young  Enchanted, 
p.  201. 

i.  A  New  Point  of  Departure. 

LOOKING  back  over  the  story  summarized  in  these 
chapters  we  can  recognize  the  tragedies  of  recent 
jl  years  as  an  episode  in  the  long  descent  of  time.  Des¬ 
perate  and  portentous  as  the  crisis  has  been  felt  by  grown 
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men  and  women,  it  will  take  its  place  as  a  great  event  in 
history  and  our  grandchildren  will  make  an  estimate,  as 
best  they  can,  of  the  permanent  effects  which  it  has  wrought 
upon  their  attitudes  and  their  resources.  Any  such  estimate 
is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  this  generation  :  during  the  war 
time  many  hasty  programmes  of  Reconstruction  were  set 
down  on  paper  :  these  remain  as  material  for  the  psycholo¬ 
gists  when  they  investigate  the  minds  of  men  under  the 
excitement  of  national  peril. 

The  one  clear  fact,  the  one  hopeful  circumstance,  is  the 
force  with  which  this  upheaval  has  penetrated  to  the  inner 
core  of  mentality.  We — England,  Europe, — have  spent  all  : 
there  is  a  mighty  famine  in  the  land  :  we  are  in  want  :  and 
thus,  like  the  prodigal,  man  “  comes  to  himself  ”.  Men  are 
impelled  to  take  stock  of  what  is  left  to  them ;  now  that  the 
flood  appears  to  be  subsiding  we  look  within  ourselves  to  see 
what  has  survived.  We  must  not  exaggerate  ;  many  men 
and  women  do  not  appear  to  have  been  stirred  profoundly  : 
and  yet  one  thinks  that  the  breadth  and  depth  of  this  devas¬ 
tation  are  such  as  to  have  touched  the  personal  outlook  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  these  islands  :  far  more 
than  were  influenced  by  any  of  the  great  crises  which  re¬ 
shaped  the  national  destiny  in  earlier  epochs. 

Now  when  men  undertake  this  re- valuation,  some  of  them, 
to-day  just  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  turn  for  salvation  to 
education  (111).  After  the  break-up  of  mediaeval  religion,  the 
children  were  bidden  to  read  God’s  Word  :  after  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  days  of  1800  to  1820,  resort  was  had  to  elementary 
schooling  and  to  the  protection  of  children  by  Factory  Acts  : 
we  may  confidently  predict  that  a  similar  impulse  will  show 
itself  in  the  times  that  are  ahead  of  us.  The  special  forms  that 
such  efforts  may  take  are  less  easy  to  foretell :  but  the  nature 
of  the  impulse  cannot  be  mistaken.  We  seek  better  things 
for  our  children  than  the  age  has  afforded  to  ourselves.  Often 
the  children  we  think  of  are  just  our  own  offspring,  or  the 
young  of  our  special  class,  or,  as  with  some  teachers  and  mini¬ 
sters  of  religion,  the  pupils  in  our  own  schools  :  but  with  many 
the  impulse  ranges  more  widely  :  our  altruism  extends  to  all 
the  children  of  England.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  many 
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people  are  finding  a  genuine  eonsolation  in  the  belief  that 
posterity  may  be  blessed  with  unimaginable  happiness  if 
they  can  be  better  trained  than  we  have  been  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  method  of  life.  For  us,  little  remains  :  our 
own  generation,  if  not  we  ourselves,  have  somehow  missed 
the  goal :  and  our  faith  does  not  enable  us  to  forecast  the 
course  of  progress  :  nay,  we  may  be  so  far  disillusioned  as  to 
doubt  whether  any  principle  of  progress  can  be  asserted. 
Nevertheless  our  devotion  to  the  young  is  not  quenched  : 
whatever  fate  offers,  in  morals,  in  politics,  in  science  is  for 
them  :  they  at  least  remain,  courageous,  hopeful,  plastic  in 
our  hands  :  what  has  survived  to  us  from  the  waste  of  war 
shall  be  dedicated  to  their  service.  One  might  almost 
speculate  that  such  zeal  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new 
religion,  or  at  least  form  a  leading  element  in  religious  faith  : 
the  Comtists  proclaimed  a  Religion  of  Humanity,  adorning 
their  halls  with  busts  of  the  great  men  of  old  :  what  if  in  these 
days  a  Religion  of  Posterity  were  to  be  preached,  paying 
reverence  and  worship  to  the  unborn  !  The  cynic  may  retort 
“  Posterity  has  done  nothing  for  me  :  why  should  I  do 
aught  for  Posterity  ?  ”  But  it  was  this  cynical  spirit,  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  higher  values,  surfeited  with'  the  diet  of 
“  An  Acquisitive  Society  ”  (112),  that  led  Europe  to  destruc¬ 
tion  :  some  kind  of  faith  and  hope  must  inform  the  inner 
life  of  men  unless  they  sink  lower  still  in  the  abyss. 

Assuming  then  that  affairs  of  school  and  college  are  likely 
to  engage  the  attention  of  active  minds  in  an  increasing 
measure,  assuming  also  that  the  future  of  England’s  children 
is  bound  up  with  their  past,  let  us  attempt  to  isolate  a  few 
salient  points  which  reform  is  likely  to  handle.  We  may 
follow  the  sequence  of  topics  adopted  in  Chapters  VIII  and 
IX,  taking  firstly  the  organization  of  the  educational  system 
as  an  affair  of  external  control,  secondly  the  internal  aspect, 
the  pursuits  actually  followed  by  children  when  sent  to 
school. 

As  regards  the  system,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  its 
organization  is  not  yet  a  century  old  :  viewed  in  the  light 
of  history  it  is  a  novelty  with  no  great  tradition  behind  it  : 
although  some  of  those  who  work  within  it  may  believe 
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devoutly  in  its  efficiency,  the  outsider  should  be  prepared  to 
revert  to  first  principles  and  anticipate  lines  on  which  a  new 
era  will  seek  to  reshape  it.  We  saw  in  Chapter  VIII  that 
this  system  was  inevitably  based  on  bureaucratic  methods, 
for  it  was  only  by  the  exertion  of  authority  that  the  children 
of  England  could  be  brought  to  the  school  gate.  And  in  this 
as  in  all  fields  of  social  endeavour  the  result  of  enlightened 
interference  has  been  to  discover  the  value  of  new  groups 
outside  the  system  which  in  time  are  prepared  to  challenge 
the  claims  of  those  who  wield  power.  In  affairs  of  Education 
these  groups  may  be  labelled  The  Parent  and  The  Teacher, 
the  one  resting  its  claims  on  natural  rights  which  the  founders 
of  the  system  had  been  compelled  to  ignore,  the  other  emerg¬ 
ing  gradually  into  prominence,  for  the  system  created  the 
professional  teacher  and  has  now  to  reckon  with  him  no  longer 
as  a  docile  servant  but  as  a  partner. 

2.  The  Claim  of  the  Parent. 

The  ground  for  legislative  interference  with  parental 
rights  over  children  rests  upon  the  assumptions,  firstly  that 
the  parents  are  neglectful  of  the  child’s  claims,  secondly 
that  the  parent  cares  only  for  his  own  offspring  and  refuses 
to  consider  the  public  interest,  i.e.  the  claims  of'  the  rising 
generation  as  a  whole. 

As  regards  the  first  part  of  this  indictment  the  system  has 
already  begun  to  bear  fruit  :  it  can  no  longer  be  asserted  that 
parents  in  any  social  class  are  as  a  whole  indifferent  to  school¬ 
ing.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  examine  the  evidence  in 
detail  but  we  may  note  two  facts  of  recent  date.  The  demand 
for  secondary  education  which  became  so  pronounced  during 
the  War  has  not  diminished  during  the  times  of  distress 
which  have  supervened  :  and  the  failure  of  what  was  called  the 
Geddes  Axe  (113)  to  lop  off  any  substantial  portion  of  the 
system  affords  ample  proof  that  public  opinion  is  on  the 
side  of  the  schools.  No  one  can  now  question  that  successive 
generations  of  children,  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
under  the  influence  of  the  system,  are  ready  as  parents  and 
citizens  to  testify  to  its  value. 

Hence  we  must  regard  the  nineteenth-century  attitude 
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towards  the  parent  as  out-of-date.  He  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  (see  p.  130  above)  just  as  the  provider  of  educable 
material,  which  managers  and  directors  may  mould  as  they 
please  :  having  learned  to  respect  the  school  he  himself 
must  be  treated  with  respect/'  The  first  public  indication  of 
a  new  attitude  was  given  early  in  the  present  century  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Morant  in  the  Revised  Code  (1904)  which  he 
issued  as  a  sequel  to  the  important  changes  adopted  in  the 
Acts  of  1902  and  1903.  He  published  a  preface  to  the  Code 
in  which  among  other  matters,  he  exhorted  the  teachers  to 
remember  their  relation  to  the  parents  who  entrust  their 
children  to  the  school.  This,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  is 
aware,  is  the  first  example  of  reference  by  an  English  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  parent  as  other  than  an  obstacle  to  the  designs 
of  the  State  (114). 

Since  1904  much  has  been  done  by  teachers  to  invite  the 
co-operation  of  parents  :  thus  in  many  localities  Open  Days 
or  Parents’  Evenings  have  been  adopted  as  a  regular  item 
in  school  management  (115).  A  still  greater  advance  is 
exhibited  in  the  Act  of  1918.  Here  “  parents  ”  in  each  area 
are  ranked  along  with  “  other  persons  interested  in  Educa¬ 
tion  ”  (Section  4  (2)  )  as  being  entitled  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  Scheme  which  each  Local  Authority  was  required 
by  that  Act  to  prepare.  The  clause  did  not  excite  public 
comment  and  hence  no  indication  was  given  of  the  reasons 
which  led  Mr.  Fisher  to  accord  to  parents  a  voice  in  consulta¬ 
tion.  One  is  inclined  to  assume  that  no  serious  purpose  lay 
behind  the  proposal  since,  after  the  Act  was  passed,  the  Board 
of  Education  took  no  steps  to  show  how  the  opinion  of  parents 
could  be  reasonably  ascertained  :  the  Education  Authority 
was  merely  advised  to  put  copies  of  its  Scheme  on  sale  and 
to  insert  notices  in  the  local  press,  so  that  “  parents  and  other 
persons  interested  in  education  ”  might  know  what  was  going 
forward.  But  as  an  indication  of  a  new  point  of  departure 
the  clause  is  of  capital  value  ;  we  should  be  grateful  to  the 
Government  for  committing  the  country  to  a  new  principle, 
even  though  it  has  as  yet  borne  no  fruit  in  policy.  It  is 
indeed  much  easier  to  expound  a  general  principle  than  to 
think  out  its  application  :  but  in  this  instance  evidence 
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is  accumulating  that  other  countries  are  alive  to  the  issues 
involved  in  parental  claims  even  if  the  leaders  of  English 
education  continue  to  ignore  them  (116).  It  is  often  said  that 
the  parent,  as  such,  has  no  right  to  a  voice  in  organization 
because  as  a  ratepayer  and  voter  he  already  helps  to  choose 
his  representatives  on  the  local  authority  and  in  Parliament. 
But  it  is  an  elementary  position  both  of  sociology  and  of 
common  sense  that  a  man  behaves  quite  differently  when 
he  functions  in  different  social  groups.  When  he  votes  in 
the  group  of  ratepayers  or  taxpayers  his  attention  is  fixed 
on  the  general  political  and  social  outlook  :  he  is  dispensing 
or  withholding  money  :  he  has  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons 
of  political  parties  and  of  national  or  local  issues.  We  have 
passed  beyond  the  crude  conception  of  democracy  which 
satisfied  our  grandfathers  with  their  Reform  Acts  :  that  sort 
of  democracy,  invaluable  as  it  remains  within  its  sphere,  is 
now  put  on  its  trial.  Our  generation  is  faced,  in  Education 
as  in  every  department  of  public  life,  with  the  task  of  modify¬ 
ing  and  extending  the  claims  of  the  individual  so  that  his 
interests  and  qualifications  may  all  have  some  recognition 
and  be  utilized  for  what  they  are  worth  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs  (117). 

In  the  present  instance  the  interest  of  the  parent  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  parent  (conceived  as  distinct  from  those 
of  the  same  individual  when  acting  as  a  citizen)  are  concerned 
with  the  school  which  his  child  attends.  He  “  belongs  ”  there 
and  nowhere  else  :  when  the  Government,  as  in  the  Act  of 
1918,  invites  him  to  express  an  opinion  on  a  scheme,  his 
status  as  adviser  arises  from  that  relation,  just  as  it  did  in 
the  same  and  in  earlier  Acts  of  Parliament  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  warned  him  under  penalties  to  enter  his  child  at  some 
school.  If  he  has  no  children  attending  school  he  is  not  a 
parent  for  the  purposes  of  education  law.  When  he  has  such 
children  the  same  principle  of  public  good  which  has  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  send  them  to  school  will  serve  to  admit  him  to 
a  voice  in  the  organization  and  management  of  that  school’s 
affairs  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  schooling 
and  displays  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 

This  in  briefest  outline  is  the  argument  for  giving  the  family 
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or  the  parent  a  voice  in  the  management  of  schools.  It 
would  require  elaboration  for  which  we  have  no  space  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  reform  must  be  hedged 
round.  Nor  is  there  any  immediate  need,  in  this  country, 
to  sketch  a  theory  of  management  which  shall  recognize 
fathers  and  mothers  as  a  part  of  the  system.  There  are 
preliminary  steps  to  be  taken  before  the  country  is  ready  to 
concede  any  such  recognition.  At  present  parents  and 
teachers  stand  apart,  kept  apart  by  the  cumbrous  weight  of 
the  organization.  The  parents  must  first  be  introduced,  wel¬ 
comed  ;  most  teachers  at  present  hold  them  at  a  distance 
and  look  with  distrust  on  any  proposals  that  may  lead  to 
further  complexities  in  control.  The  individual  father  and 
mother  may  be  listened  to,  with  patience  and  courtesy : 
parents  as  a  body ,  parents  choosing  sponsors  or  representatives 
to  express  parental  wishes,  to  speak  for  the  school  as  a  whole, 
even  to  support  projects  which  the  teachers  themselves  are 
promoting,  are  another  matter  :  any  such  reform  would  meet 
with  abundance  of  opposition. 

But  the  first  steps  are  already  being  taken.  Every  year 
one  hears  of  an  increasing  number  of  schools  where  Parents’ 
Evenings  are  held,  once  a  year  or  oftener,  with  discussions 
between  the  body  of  parents  and  the  staff  of  teachers  :  there¬ 
upon  a  union  or  association  is  sometimes  formed  with  a 
joint  committee  of  teachers  and  parents  which  devises  all 
manner  of  good  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

The  children,  in  fact,  gain  immensely  by  the  mere  adoption 
of  the  principle,  by  the  simple  act  of  mutual  recognition. 
For  the  child  by  going  to  school  learns  to  play  a  double  part, 
living  one  life  at  school  and  another  at  home,  gaining  his  first 
experience  of  what  it  means  to  belong  to  “  society  ”  :  he 
has  to  learn  this,  and  he  will  quickly  take  up  the  role  and 
behave  himself  as  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  have  to  do  the 
world  over.  But  in  his  inner  self,  the  child,  like  all  the 
rest  of  human  folk,  craves  for  unity.  He  would  fain  take,  as 
it  were,  the  mother  by  one  hand  and  the  teacher  by  the 
other  and  introduce  them  to  each  other,  along  with  all  the 
other  parents  and  teachers  who  belong  to  the  society  which  he 
has  joined.  It  does  not  need  much  experience  of  life  to  realize 
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what  it  means,  in  the  depth  of  children’s  experience,  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  alienation  so  often  found  between  these  two  groups, 
ea  Ji  of  which  makes  a  claim  so  intimate  and  so  persistent 
upon  the  child’s  affection.  The  best  evidence  on  this  point 
is  offered  by  those  who  most  stoutly  deny  it  :  when  they  call 
our  attention  (as  is  frequently  done  in  school  novels)  to  the 
objections  raised  by  school  boys  and  girls  to  the  appearance 
of  fathers  or  mothers  at  school  gatherings,  they  are  only 
emphasizing  a  contrariant  impulse,  springing  from  the  sense 
of  defeat  which  the  native  impulse  to  concord  and  good-will 
has  encountered. 

3.  The  Status  of  the  Teacher. 

The  organization  of  parents  is  not  often  welcomed  by 
teachers  for  fear  that  it  may  hamper  the  professional  freedom 
of  the  teacher.  He  is  already  directed  too  closely  by  officials, 
and  instead  of  adding  to  the  authorities  who  may  "  inter¬ 
fere  ”  in  school  life  and  work  he  would  prefer  to  diminish 
the  number. 

It  is  therefore  equally  important  to  notice  how  rapidly 
during  this  century  the  status  of  the  teacher  has  advanced 
from  the  ignoble  position  which  he  occupied  in  the  days  when 
the  educational  system  was  set  on  foot.  Each  step  in  the 
elaboration  of  types  of  school  with  their  varied  curricula 
and  methods  called  for  men  and  women  equipped  to  meet  the 
new  demands.  The  oversight  of  these  teachers,  their  recog¬ 
nition  and  training,  was  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  central  authority :  the  officials  of  this  authority 
laid  down  the  regulations  for  certificates  and  duties,  for  the 
details  of  curricula  and  discipline,  with  little  regard  to  the 
claims  which  a  self-governing  profession  might  make  for 
independence.  Now  while  it  is  unlikely  that  the  body  of 
teachers  will  ever  attain  to  the  unique  privileges  claimed  by 
other  learned  corporations,  such  as  lawyers  or  doctors,  it 
may  be  safely  prophesied  that  in  days  to  come  they  will  be 
entrusted  both  by  central  and  local  authorities  with  a  greater 
measure  of  professional  recognition.  For  the  claims  of  the 
teachers,  like  that  of  the  parents,  rests  on  principle.  The 
teacher  is  an  expert,  equipped  both  with  scholarship,  and,  to 
13 
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an  increasing  extent,  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  child- 
nature  and  of  the  specific  problems  which  the  class-room 
presents  for  his  investigation.  He  follows  the  lead  of  all 
other  expert  workers  and  finds  himself  compelled  to  organize 
his  own  group,  both  from  motives  of  self-interest  and  from 
zeal  for  the  attainment  of  his  ideal.  This  trend  towards  self- 
determination  is  a  feature  of  our  time  :  among  industrial 
workers  it  is  sometimes  called  syndicalism  :  in  clerical  callings 
it  is  called  professionalism.  Carried  to  an  extreme  it  may 
well  be  treated  with  suspicion  as  inimical  to  the  public  welfare  ; 
so  far  as  teachers  are  concerned  there  is  room  for  a  much 
greater  extension  of  freedom  before  any  such  suspicion  can 
be  entertained. 

A  separate  volume  would  be  needed  to  treat  adequately 
the  problems  here  raised  :  they  are  seldom  considered  by  the 
laity,  for  most  people  do  not  think  far  enough  to  realize 
how  absolutely  the  success  of  educational  schemes  depend 
upon  the  personal  worth  of  those  who  are  chosen  to  put  the 
schemes  into  practice.  It  must  suffice  to  point  out  that  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  have  been  taken  during  the  last  twenty  years 
to  give  some  recognition  to  corporate  bodies  of  teachers. 
The  Act  of  1902  permitted  local  authorities  to  co-opt  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  teachers’  organizations  as  members  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Committees,  thus  admitting  “  the  teacher  ”  to  some 
voice  in  control.  The  present  writer,  although  he  has  been 
privileged  to  serve  on  such  Committees,  has  never  believed 
that  the  teacher  representative  was  in  his  right  place  in  act¬ 
ing  as  a  member  of  the  local  executive  :  nevertheless  the 
motive  underlying  this  provision  was  commendable  :  it  has 
afforded  to  the  lay  authority  the  help  of  experts  which  they 
would  otherwise  (under  present  conditions)  have  had  to 
forgo. 

A  more  important  step  was  taken  when  the  projects  for 
uniting  teachers  as  a  professional  body  were  at  last  realized 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Teachers’  Registration  Council. 
This  corporation  has  already  secured  the  enrolment  of  over 
70,000  members,  combining  heterogeneous  types  of  teacher 
in  an  organization  which  can  speak  on  their  behalf  with 
official  sanction  and  prestige  (118).  The  consequent  repre- 
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sentation  of  teachers  on  the  Secondary  Schools  Examinations 
Council  has  given  the  teaching  body  some  place  in  the  decision 
of  questions  which  involve  the  welfare  of  children  in  all 
ranks  of  society. 

What  has  evolved  at  the  headquarters  of  educational 
organization  is  certain  to  be  carried  over  into  provincial 
areas.  We  can  with  confidence  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
the  representatives  of  teachers,  of  all  teachers,  both  public 
and  private,  in  each  locality,  will  come  together  under  public 
sanction  and  be  invited  to  share  in  counsel  and  in  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  will  never  claim  to  usurp  the  final  control  in 
finance  and  patronage,  which  must  always  be  reserved  in  a 
democratic  society  to  the  laity  :  but  in  all  the  concerns  of 
daily  school  practice  the  public  will  rely  on  their  collective 
judgment  with  a  confidence  which  will  increase  just  so  far 
as  the  profession  displays  itself  as  trained  to  discharge  a 
public  service.  A  constitution  of  this  kind  was  conferred 
by  charter  on  the  modern  Universities  as  they  were  created 
in  the  nineteenth  century  :  what  has  been  found  to  answer 
in  the  instance  of  University  teachers  will  by  and  by  be 
admitted  to  be  reasonable  for  the  institutions  served  by  their 
colleagues  in  the  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

4.  The  Child  in  the  Organized  System. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  two  items  in  the  evolution  of 
the  system  just  because  they  are  in  the  line  of  evolution. 
Along  with  the  corresponding  paragraphs  of  Chapter  VIII 
the  theme  may  be  regarded  as  lying  outside  the  direct  purpose 
of  this  book  :  and  yet  this  is  not  altogether  so.  For  as  we 
saw  on  p.  134  the  children  of  an  epoch  learn  insensibly  (mar¬ 
ginally  rather  than  focally)  to  adapt  their  behaviour  from 
early  years  to  the  type  of  society  about  them.  Just  as  at  the 
opposite  pole  the  isolated  parochial  environment  of  Old 
England  bred  children  of  dull  wits  and  trivial  interests,  so 
our  “  collectivist  ”  society  gives  us  a  type  which  is  restless 
and  can  with  difficulty  stand  alone  and  think  in  peace. 
Wordsworth  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  change  a  hundred 
years  ago  or  more  : 
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The  world  is  too  much  with  us  :  late  and  soon. 

Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

To-day  our  thinkers  and  poets  are  seeking  to  find  a  com¬ 
promise  between  multitude  and  solitude  :  the  institutions 
of  education  should  contribute  to  an  eirenicon,  for  it  is  in 
childhood  that  the  disharmony  is  first  experienced. 

In  seeking  to  enhance  the  function  of  parents  and  the 
prestige  of  teachers  we  shall  hope  to  make  the  school,  whether 
public  or  private,  a  more  congenial  halting  place  for  the 
child  on  his  journey  to  adult  life.  To  him  the  only  elements 
in  the  system  that  count  are  just  these  two  :  teachers  and 
parents  :  all  the  rest  should  keep  in  the  background.  We 
cannot  put  back  the  clock  and  revert  to  the  primitive  sim¬ 
plicities  of  earlier  centuries  when  there  was  no  system  :  our 
public  life  requires  a  complexity  of  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  for  which  the  old  world  could  afford  no  parallel.  The 
task  of  this  age  in  education,  as  in  every  sphere  of  social 
life,  is  to  incorporate  what  was  worth  while  in  the  simple 
personal  relations  of  old  days  with  the  intricate  relationships 
established  by  the  demands  of  our  new  age  for  uniformity 
and  efficiency.  The  child,  because  he  is  a  child,  discovers 
values  only  in  what  is  personal  and  intimate  :  if  the  pressure 
of  poverty  compels  us  to  maintain  large  schools,  as  the 
Geddes  Committee  recently  urged  (119),  we  must  seek  to 
reshape  both  their  external  control  and  their  internal  man¬ 
agement  so  as  to  foster  so  far  as  may  be  the  individuality 
of  each  scholar  before  he  is  admitted  to  The  Great  Society 
(120).  The  zealous  founders  of  the  system  did  great  things 
for  the  children  of  England  ;  we  only  honour  their  memory 
by  building  new  stones  into  their  foundation.  The  days  of 
Kay-Shuttleworth  (1200)  and  Forster — even  of  Acland  and 
Morant — are  passed  ;  their  policy  should  now  be  reshaped  in 
accord  with  the  ideals  of  a  new  social  order. 

5.  “Self-Government”  within  the  School. 

This  plea  for  readjustment  in  the  external  control  of 
schools  runs  parallel  to  movements  within  the  school  for  a 
better  recognition  of  the  social  capacity  of  children.  The 
system  established  by  our  grandfathers  gave  no  place  to  the 
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corporate  activities  of  children  :  Church  and  State  shep¬ 
herded  the  docile  teachers,  and  the  teachers  expected  the 
same  docility  from  the  children  :  both  were  depressed  by 
an  excess  of  authority.  In  the  secondary  schools,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  increasing  scope  had  been 
afforded  for  organization  among  the  older  boys  in  boarding 
schools,  and  before  the  century  closed  the  principle  of  cor¬ 
porate  activity  worked  out  in  a  few  pioneer  Schools  had  been 
more  or  less  adopted  in  many  secondary  day-schools  both  for 
boys  and  girls. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  this  principle  has  taken  a 
wider  range.  In  the  secondary  schools  a  theory  of  "  Self- 
government  ”  has  been  expounded,  originating  curiously 
enough  in  a  social  milieu  at  the  opposite  pole  to  that  in  which 
the  prefect  system  took  its  rise.  It  was  from  an  experiment 
conducted  in  Dorset  by  the  American  psychologist,  Mr. 
Homer  Lane  (121)  that  the  author  of  An  Adventure  in  Educa¬ 
tion  conceived  the  idea  of  managing  the  discipline  of  a  class¬ 
room  by  the  aid  of  the  boys  themselves :  the  record  of  Mr. 
Simpson’s  experiment  at  Rugby  School  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  educational  research 
produced  in  recent  years  :  and  it  does  not  stand  alone.  Many 
secondary  school  teachers  are  seeking  for  methods  of  organ¬ 
ization  which  will  give  scope  for  the  social  capacity  of 
boys  and  girls  without  undermining  the  sense  of  discipline 
no  less  necessary  to  development  (122).  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  search  has  yet  achieved  great  results,  but  the 
issues  involved  merit  the  closest  study  by  parents  and 
teachers. 

Meanwhile  in  the  elementary  schools  a  parallel  move¬ 
ment  is  under  way.  In  Warwickshire,  with  the  example 
of  Rugby  School  at  hand,  the  idea  of  the  prefect  system  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  field  of  secondary  education  in  the 
belief  that  boys  and  girls  even  at  the  age  of  10  or  11  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  share  in  the  government  of  their  society 
(123).  Elsewhere  at  an  earlier  date  the  example  of  civic 
organization  had  led  to  plans  for  school  management  on  the 
pattern  of  a  Mayor  and  Corporation,  attended  of  course  by 
their  policeman  :  while  in  other  localities  more  modern  plans 
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are  extensively  practised,  adapting  the  old  device  of  monitors 
to  the  needs  of  a  new  day. 

We  can  see  the  real  significance  of  these  efforts  by  reverting 
to  what  was  said  when  we  discussed  education  en  gros  (124). 
Behind  the  whole  situation  created  by  the  sending  of  a  child 
to  school  stands  the  effect  on  his  inner  life  of  subjecting  him 
to  a  crowd  :  what  these  reformers  are  after  is  to  devise  organ¬ 
ization  which  shall  give  the  individual  a  fair  chance '  for 
growing  to  a  personality  fitted  in  manhood  and  womanhood 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  These  efforts  are  described  by 
the  term  “  Self-Government  ”  a  catchword  taken  from 
politics  :  but  it  is  clear  that  self-control  is  only  one  element 
in  the  problem  :  the  child  has  to  find  himself  in  the  conflict 
and  harmony  between  self  and  alter  :  the  self  is  a  social  self, 
“  finding  ”  the  soul  by  “  losing  ”  it  in  the  service  of  society, 
of  elders,  teachers  and  parents,  who  require  submission,  and 
of  school  comrades  who  invite  him  to  fellowship. 

In  the  endeavours  made  by  teachers  to  restore  this  rhythm 
within  the  child’s  life  the  discovery  is  soon  made  that  self- 
government  cannot  achieve  its  ends  while  confined  to  matters 
of  discipline  or  playground  activity.  The  management  of 
any  group,  of  a  nation  equally  with  a  school,  depends  upon 
the  aims  which  bring  the  group  together.  Children  attend 
school  to  learn,  i.e.,  to  acquire  experience  :  hence  their  social 
activity  only  finds  its  natural  outlet  when  the  matter  and 
method  of  school  pursuits, — arithmetic,  literature,  or  what 
you  please — are  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  educa- 
cand’s  nature.  We  have  referred  already  (124)  to  The 
Play  Way  and  we  give  even  a  higher  place  to  that  book 
than  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  Adventure  because  Mr.  Cook’s  method 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  social  situation  :  Self- 
Government  by  the  Play  Way  comes  as  a  necessary  corollary 
to  the  objects  of  play  ;  the  boys  at  the  Perse  School  organized 
themselves  not  for  the  sake  of  reformed  discipline  but  because 
both  they  and  their  “  master  ”  had  forgotten  discipline 
through  absorption  in  their  employment.  Here  as  in  pro¬ 
blems  of  administration  (p.  189)  the  key  to  the  situation  is  to 
be  found  in  studying  interest.  The  normal  child  in  good 
health  is  ready  for  adventure,  ready  to  give  attention,  ready 
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to  get  somewhere  :  a  perfect  education  is  one  which  keeps 
him  on  a  high  level  of  spontaneous  attention  up  to  the  limits 
of  fatigue.  In  such  a  situation  discipline  and  the  machinery 
of  government  take  second  place  :  they  are  undertaken  as 
means  to  the  end  :  like  so  many  other  good  gifts  they  come 
unsought  :  the  child  and  his  fellows  will  discover  the  best 
ways  of  organizing  their  group  whenever  a  situation  is  vividly 
presented  which  cannot  be  resolved  until  some  plan  of  man¬ 
agement  is  adopted.  Hence  while  we  recognize  in  this 
movement  towards  Self-Government  a  valuable  contribution 
to  progress  we  must  anticipate  that  it  will  only  meet  with 
success  in  schools  where  the  teachers  are  equally  concerned 
to  recast  the  course  of  study.  The  essential  feature  springs 
from  an  altered  outlook  and  habit  in  the  teacher’s  mind  :  he 
becomes  an  elder  brother  rather  than  an  instructor.  With 
such  a  new  disposition  as  the  basis  the  actual  plans  adopted 
for  self-government  or  for  individual  work  may  take  many 
different  forms  in  different  types  of  school. 

6.  Learning  How  to  Live. 

We  have  already  in  Chapter  IX  referred  to  some  of  the 
problems  which  await  solution  in  the  course  of  study,  i.e.,  in 
the  occupations  on  which  children  are  permitted  to  engage 
during  school  hours.  We  can  best  conclude  this  volume 
by  presenting  in  summary  form  the  trend  of  reformed  peda¬ 
gogy  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  after 
surveying  the  procession  of  the  centuries  which  have  passed 
before  us  in  earlier  chapters.  We  have  already  referred 
(p.  167)  to  the  importance  attached  to  Physical  Exercise  and 
Hygiene  since,  say,  1890  :  the  events  of  1914  to  ’18  showed 
how  essential  it  was  to  help  the  child  both  to  a  sound  physical 
frame  and  to  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  would 
enable  him  to  respect  his  bodily  functions  and  lead  a  whole¬ 
some  life.  The  Act  of  1918  in  its  encouragement  of  Nursery 
Schools  (125),  of  camps  and  gardens,  and  of  open-air  school¬ 
ing  showed  how  thoroughly  this  aspect  of  education  has 
impressed  our  administrators  ;  in  many  quarters  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  school  medical  officer  are  more  highly  esteemed 
than  those  of  the  school  teacher.  So  far  as  the  theory  of  the 
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legislature  and  the  executive  can  extend  their  influence,  that 
task  seems  to  be  completed. 

And  one  might  have  supposed  that  the  experiences  gamed 
during  the  War  would  have  led  many  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women,  after  living  for  a  time  an  open-air  life,  to  seek 
on  their  return  to  reform  those  unwholesome  features  of  city 
life  to  which  we  alluded  in  Chapter  IX.  So  far  there  has 
been  little  sign  of  eagerness  for  such  reform.  It  would  appear 
that  life  in  tents  and  hutments  has  involved  so  much  hard¬ 
ship  and  drudgery  (not  to  speak  of  discipline)  that  those  who 
have  suffered  from  it  have  returned  to  the  comforts  of  civilized 
existence  with  little  consciousness  of  the  aid  to  their  well¬ 
being  afforded  by  manual  labour  and  contact  with  the  open 
air.  These  compensatory  benefits  are  lost  sight  of,  for  the 
desire  among  most  civilians  who  were  engaged  on  active 
service  is  to  forget  the  horrors  of  that  colossal  tragedy.  The 
process  is  readily  explained  on  the  theory  of  suppression  to 
which  the  new  psychology  has  introduced  us,  for  when  a 
distasteful  experience  is  suppressed,  either  deliberately 
inhibited  or  crowded  out  by  the  welcome  of  what  is  more 
congenial,  much  more  is  carried  below  the  threshold  along 
with  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  seek  oblivion. 

And  yet  one  may  well  believe  that,  in  all  sorts  of  sub¬ 
conscious  byways,  the  experiences  of  that  unhappy  time 
will  bear  their  fruit.  During  the  first  difficult  years  when 
the  aftermath  of  war  has  plunged  Europe  into  dire  distress 
one  can  scarcely  be  surprised  if  efforts  at  reform  are  ill- 
sustained.  But  this  pessimism  may  lead  to  a  still  more 
searching  inquiry  as  to  the  foundations  on  which  a  child’s 
development  must  rest.  The  plain  fact  now  exposed  to 
public  gaze  is  that  livelihood  as  well  as  health  are  endangered 
by  the  conditions  of  civilization  which  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  imposed  upon  the  nations.  Of  what  avail  are  health  and 
sleep  and  food  in  childhood  if  the  grown  man  and  grown 
woman  find  nothing  to  which  they  can  set  their  hands  ?  Before 
the  war  we  had  been  taught  that  the  principle  of  division  of 
labour  would  always  operate  and  would  enable  manufacturing 
and  salaried  classes,  both  in  mean  and  in  high  estate,  to  secure 
from  foreign  countries  the  means  of  support.  But  we  have 
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been  roughly  disillusioned.  These  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
in  which  our  grandfathers  so  devoutly  believed  no  doubt 
operate  in  the  long  run,  but  their  operation  may  be  so  slow 
as  to  reduce  the  children  of  England  to  penury  before  the 
balance  of  trade  has  recovered  its  poise.  This  debacle  has 
already  overtaken  our  recent  enemies  in  Central  Europe,  and 
if  we  follow  the  illuminating  diagnosis  presented  by  Mr. 
Brailsford  (126)  we  dare  not  refuse  to  contemplate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  like  fate  overtaking  the  people  of  these  islands. 
When  the  Zeppelins  hovered  over  London  dealing  destruction 
from  the  clouds  we  were  taught  that  England  belonged  to 
Europe  with  an  emphasis  that  had  long  been  forgotten  since 
the  days  when  William  of  Normandy  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex.  In  less  dramatic  fashion,  but  still  with  great  emphasis, 
the  lesson  is  being  repeated  in  these  so-called  days  of  peace 
as  we  find  that  Europe  will  not,  or  cannot,  promote  our  well¬ 
being  by  trade. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  saw  the  children  of  England  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  culture  and  a  civilization  based  on  immediate 
contact  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  surplus  which 
these  afford  to  maintain  each  family  or  tribe  in  security.  The 
urgent  lesson  learned  by  our  forefathers  was  taught  them  by 
seed  time  and  harvest,  by  sheep  and  oxen  : — man  must  live  ; 
manna  in  the  wilderness  or  corn  in  Egypt,  but  life  must 
proceed  somehow.  True  there  are  occasions  when  grown  men 
must  be  ready  to  die  but  to  children  such  doctrine  has  no 
meaning.  It  is  beyond  our  province  in  this  book  to  trespass 
into  industrial  politics  :  what  the  parent  and  the  teacher  has 
to  do  is  to  prepare  the  children  so  that  they  may  face  reality  : — 
not  the  temporary  conditions  of  an  industrial  order  created 
by  local  discoveries  of  coal  and  iron  and  continued  by  credit, 
but  the  permanent  realities  which  enable  a  man  to  live  when 
his  coal  pits  are  exhausted.  In  the  previous  chapter  we 
advanced  the  claims  of  handicrafts  and  of  open-air  activities 
for  children  from  their  own  standpoint ;  the  same  plea, 
fantastic  as  it  may  appear  to  some  readers,  is  presented  in 
relation  to  those  fundamental  conditions  on  which  mankind 
secures  its  survival.  True,  “  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone  ”  ;  but  man  does  live  by  bread.  However  lofty  a  man’s 
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personal  idealism  may  appear,  however  willing  he  may  be  to 
forgo  not  only  the  delights  but  the  necessities  of  existence, 
he  has  no  moral  right  to  foster  his  children  on  educational 
theories  which  ignore  the  basis  of  life. 

But  surely,  a  critic  may  reply,  does  not  our  educational 
system  lend  itself  at  every  turn  to  the  advocacy  of  such 
materialistic  pedagogy  ?  We  have  rivalled  even  the  Germans 
in  our  devotion  to  Technical  Education  ;  we  collect  school 
pence  diligently  in  every  primary  school  so  that  children  may 
learn  the  virtues  of  thrift ;  we  teach  them  the  arithmetic  of 
money  so  as  to  satisfy  the  philosophy  even  of  Bernard  Shaw  ; 
we  popularize  instruction  in  economics  :  what  more  can  we 
do  to  enable  our  children  to  hold  their  own  in  a  world  where 
livelihood  depends  on  competition  ? 

An  anecdote  about  Marie  Antoinette  when  the  French 
Revolution  was  impending  may  give  a  clue  to  the  right 
answer  to  such  protests.  “  The  people  have  no  bread  ”,  she 
was  told.  “  Well  then,”  said  the  queen,  “  why  don't  they  eat 
cake  ?  ”  The  knowledge,  the  experience  which  grown  men 
require  in  order  to  meet  the  threat  of  starvation  is  built  upon 
sand  unless  it  rests  upon  first-hand  experience,  gained  through 
nerve  and  muscle  through  hand  and  eye,  of  those  primary 
facts  on  which  the  food  of  man  depends.  So  long  as  millions 
of  English  children  trace  back  their  knowledge  of  milk  only 
to  the  milkman's  delivery  cart,  of  bread  to  the  bread  shop,  of 
clothing  to  the  ready-made  store,  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  the 
butcher’s  shop — so  long  as  such  conditions  prevail  these 
children  will  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  which  govern 
the  maintenance  of  plenty  and  of  surplus.  Object  lessons, 
even  when  reinforced  by  the  cinema  or  when  extended  to 
cover  the  chemistry  of  food,  merely  conceal  from  their  under¬ 
standing  those  basic  data  of  labour  and  of  increase  on  which 
the  life  of  mankind  has  always  rested.  This  argument  does 
not  imply  that  every  school  should  be  turned  into  a  farm  and  a 
kitchen  or  that  the  excessive  toil  imposed  on  many  of  our 
peasantry  should  be  exacted  from  city  children,  but  it  demands 
that  those  practical  and  social  experiences,  which  the  children 
of  peasants  have  enjoyed  ever  since  man  learned  to  seek 
increase  in  corn  and  cattle,  should  be  shared  by  all  children 
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as  a  vital  element  in  a  sane  curriculum.  These  experiences 
include  not  merely  the  care  of  plants  and  animals  ;  as  we  saw 
above  (p.  29),  they  lay  the  foundation  for  craftsmanship  in 
the  use  of  tools,  for  science  in  the  observation  of  an  open-air 
world  and  in  the  adaptation  of  materials  to  use  ;  and  finally, 
for  the  fine  arts  which  evolve,  now  as  always,  from  the  renewal 
of  experience  with  movements,  visions,  sounds  arising  from 
contact  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  objective  world. 

7.  Material  and  Spiritual. 

This  demand  has  therefore  nothing  in  common  with 
materialistic  or  utilitarian  doctrines.  These  terms,  so  far 
as  they  are  more  than  labels  to  hide  poverty  of  thought,  imply 
a  contrast  between  the  body  and  the  mind  of  man  which  needs 
to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  new  psychology.  The  child  at 
any  rate,  learning  how  to  live,  makes  no  such  distinction  :  he  is 
seeking  for  adventure  (p.  34),  for  expansion,  and  he  can  only 
find  the  outlet  for  his  spiritual  nature  by  keeping  his  feet — and 
his  hands — in  solid  contact  with  the  soil.  We  desire  to  restore 
to  him  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  mediaeval  homestead 
just  because  the  historic  evolution  of  his  race  is,  in  the  rough, 
repeated  in  his  personal  development.  His  best  tutors  are 
not  the  “  efficient  ”  people,  organizers  and  scientists  equipped 
with  up-to-date  machinery,  but  nurses,  craftsmen  who 
stay  by  the  old  order,  with  a  simplicity  of  mental  and  spiritual 
outlook  which  harmonizes  with  the  undifferentiated  texture 
of  the  child’s  mind.  If  this  is  materialism  then  both  child  and 
teacher  should  be  materialists.  Such  an  environment  does  not, 
and  indeed  cannot,  cut  off  these  little  men  and  women  from 
the  modern  world  or  from  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  indeed 
only  a  stage,  a  stepping  stone,  from  which  they  pass,  all  too 
rapidly,  to  share  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  present  day.  As 
he  proceeds  from  childhood  to  youth  he  has  to  make  his  own 
valuation,  his  own  choice  : — religion,  industry,  wealth,  art, 
society,  all  make  their  claim  upon  him  :  the  toils  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  childhood  just  serve  as  data  on  which  he  can 
reconstruct  his  inner  life  and  thereby  meet  the  stress  and  storm 
of  a  world  which  has  suffered  upheaval. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  making  these  demands  we  are  confining 
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our  regard  to  the  multitude  of  the  "  working  ”  class,  whose 
children  have  been  the  special  concern  of  the  educational 
system.  And  yet  the  children  of  the  suburban  and  leisured 
classes,  while  well  guarded  in  matters  of  health,  are  just  as 
unfortunate  as  regards  livelihood.  Not  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  starvation  or  are  unprovided  with  resources  for 
securing  salary  and  profits  under  the  economic  regime  inherited 
from  the  nineteenth  century.  What  they  lack  is  resources 
within  themselves,  powers  and  habits  which  will  enable  them 
to  understand  the  foundations  of  life  both  physical  and 
social.  Prudent  employers  of  labour  often  get  near  to  this 
truth  when  they  put  their  own  sons  into  a  mill  or  office  and 
insist  that  the  lad  shall  “  begin  at  the  bottom  ”,  In  America 
the  problem  is  far  better  understood,  for  the  majority  of 
wealthy  men  still  form  a  class  which  has  “  risen  ”  by  its  own 
exertions,  by  experiences,  that  is,  gained  from  a  childhood 
where  the  discipline  of  domestic  or  other  service  was  a  matter 
of  course. 

The  plea  we  make  is  not  in  any  sense  based  on  class  dis¬ 
tinctions.  It  rests  solely  on  the  nature,  the  body-mind,  of 
the  child  as  shaped  by  the  vast  centuries  which  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  him.  Ruling  classes  there  always  have  been  ; 
and  whatever  changes  may  be  wrought  by  the  extension  of 
democracy,  differences  in  human  capacity  will  remain  ;  “  the 
strong/'  aided  or  unaided  by  their  social  environment,  will 
always  stand  apart,  ready  either  to  oppress  the  multitude  of 
“  the  weak  ”  (127)  or  to  share  their  possessions  with  them. 
Nor  do  we  make  this  plea  as  if  labour  with  tools  in  the  open- 
air  were  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  our  time  (128).  No 
amount  of  spade  work,  of  agricultural  toil,  has  served  to  redeem 
the  peasantry  of  Russia  or  of  the  Far  East  from  ghastly 
starvation  :  the  "  weak  ”  whether  counted  in  millions  or  in 
tens  will  always  depend  upon  the  ”  strong  "  for  organization 
and  leadership  :  and  such  qualities  are  not  learned  by  handling 
tools  or  by  feeding  chickens.  These  employments  are  to  be 
stressed,  not  with  the  intent  to  exclude  science  and  letters  in 
the  upbringing  of  the  young,  but  to  restore  the  balance  :  there 
is  abundant  time  for  both,  as  is  adequately  shown  in  the  few 
schools  which  have  the  courage  to  depart  from  tradition. 
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8.  Tools  and  the  Man. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  it  seems  well  to  repeat  in  other 
terms  the  basis  of  this  argument,  for  it  is  so  easily  misunder¬ 
stood. 

Furthermore  it  is  the  chief  positive  proposal  for  reform 
advanced  in  this  book  :  the  criticism  which  it  will  encounter 
should  therefore  be  forestalled  so  far  as  may  be.  We  are  far 
from  advocating  reversion  to  a  past  civilization  :  we  do  not 
ask  that  the  English  boy  shall  cease  to  play  cricket ;  all  we 
ask  is  that  he  shall  learn  by  first-hand  experience  to  handle 
the  spade  as  well  as  the  bat,  and  to  do  work  with  this  or  other 
tools  with  the  same  persistence,  the  same  obligation  to  achieve¬ 
ment,  which  is  demanded  by  sport.  And  if  we  encourage  him 
to  play  cricket  we  should  require  him  to  take  his  share  in 
laying  the  turf  and  in  mending  his  bat.  Nor  do  we  make  this 
demand  just  because,  in  the  hazards  of  social  upheaval,  he 
may  find  it  helpful  to  his  survival  to  be  capable,  like  St.  Paul,  of 
following  a  trade.  It  may  be  thought  unlikely  that  the  sudden 
calamities  which  have  befallen  Russia  and  Austria  will  in  our 
epoch  fall  upon  the  children  of  England,  nor  are  we  likely  to 
recast  our  plan  of  education  in  response  to  such  fears  :  what¬ 
ever  happens  to  the  empire  of  Britain,  civilization  will  always 
be  dependent  upon  the  division  of  labour  among  adults  :  there 
will  always  be  a  great  mass  of  adult  population,  strong  and 
weak  alike,  whose  occupations  lie  remote  from  tools  and  from 
open-air  life.  We  desire  our  children,  before  the  years  of 
adolescence,  to  work  with  tools  in  serviceable  employment 
because  the  lack  of  such  experience  unfits  them,  in  body  and 
mind  alike,  to  apprehend  the  world  in  which  they  are  to  live. 
The  most  complicated  machine  is  the  outcome  of  tools  used 
by  hands  and  feet  :  the  most  powerful  turbine  is  on  the  pattern 
of  the  force  exerted  by  the  pull  of  the  human  arm  (129),  the 
drudgery  of  thousands  of  miners  digging  for  coal  exhibits  in 
the  mass  the  same  qualities  of  mind  and  matter  which  are 
seen  in  a  Reformatory  School  when  half-a-dozen  boys  are  set 
to  hoe  turnips.  An  Industrial  School  boy  picking  potatoes 
(130)  or  a  girl  hemming  frocks  are  doing  work  as  essential  for 
their  education  as  for  the  good  of  society  which  needs  its  supply 
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of  potatoes  and  frocks  :  the  task  can  only  be  viewed  as  un~ 
educative  when  the  labour  is  imposed  to  excess,  and  when  the 
tasks  are  so  mechanically  ordered  as  to  leave  the  boy  and  girl 
with  no  apprehension  of  those  social  and  scientific  relations 
which  subsist  between  the  toil  he  undertakes  and  the  larger 
world  outside  the  school.  Children  require  some  experience 
of  drudgery,  i.e.,  of  the  mechanical  repetition  of  an  assigned 
task,  but  they  demand  also  to  be  enlightened,  to  see  the 
expanding  purposes  of  seed  and  plant,  of  tool  and  of  their 
fellow- workmen.  A  stupid  unsympathetic  teacher  can  injure 
a  child's  development  in  a  workshop  as  much  as  in  a  class-room 
if  he  sets  his  pupils  to  their  tasks  in  the  spirit  of  blind  imitation. 
But  in  the  workshop  even  more  than  in  the  class-room  it  is 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  give  enlightenent  since  in  dealing 
with  materials  and  tools  the  child  is  on  his  native  ground. 
The  old-time  Lancashire  foreman  is  still  the  type  copied  by 
too  many  of  those  who  direct  the  labour  of  children.  “  Tha 
wants  to  kna’  too  much.  Tha’  do  exactly  as  a'  tells  the’,  an’ 
tha’ll  do  a’reet.”  Such  training  used  to  be  as  common  in  the 
class-room  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  workshops  and  factories  : 
wherever  it  obtains  the  child’s  disposition  is  thwarted  ;  he  is 
being  shaped  to  the  fashion  of  the  mechanical  tool  of  which  he 
desires  to  be  the  master.  Our  point  is  that  the  stigma  which 
attaches  to  manual  or  menial  toil  because  of  its  "  mechanical  ” 
nature  is  misplaced  :  no  kind  of  work  should  be  treated  as 
mechanical :  the  soul-destroying  elements  which  lead  men  to 
revolt  against  labour  only  appear  when  the  task  (be  it  con¬ 
ducted  within  doors  or  in  the  open  air),  is  endlessly  repeated 
without  being  infused  with  intelligence  or  art.  From  such 
drudgery  all  children  revolt :  their  elders  also  revolt  unless 
they  have  been  broken  to  it  by  repression  before  maturity 
is  attained. 

When  so  repressed,  work  appears  to  them  as  the  enemy  :  and 
no  scheme  of  education  can  readily  uproot  a  system  of  ideas 
which  have  been  bred  in  the  bone  of  the  working  classes  for 
centuries.  If  space  allowed  quotations  might  be  inserted  from 
books  and  newspapers  written  by  and  for  labourers  as  evidence 
of  the  alienation  of  the  labouring  man  from  spontaneous  and 
energizing  activity.  An  apt  illustration,  however,  is  to  hand 
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during  the  weeks  when  this  chapter  is  being  written .  The  writer 
has  had  occasion  to  spend  a  few  days  in  one  of  the  coal-mining 
areas  when  thousands  of  men  and  lads  had  been  thrown  out 
of  work  by  a  conflict  between  mine-owners  and  colliers.  He 
inquired  how  the  colliers  were  passing  their  time  during  this 
period  of  enforced  idleness.  A  few  were  engaged  on  their 
allotments,  which  in  the  month  of  April  called  for  any  amount 
of  labour  :  a  dozen  or  so  in  one  village  kept  themselves  busy 
by  renovating  their  chapel ;  about  the  same  number  took 
opportunities  for  study,  stimulated  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Workers’  Educational  Association  or  of  the  Central  Labour 
College  ;  but  the  great  majority  were  just  loafing,  standing 
about  the  street  corners  simply  because  their  upbringing  had 
never  supplied  them  with  habits  and  interests  which  would 
fill  the  time  when  their  normal  occupation  was  suspended. 
It  is  evident  that  while  our  industrial  and  political  system  has 
found  it  possible  to  diminish  our  danger  of  starvation  during 
a  period  of  unemployment  we  have  not  yet  faced  the  danger 
to  the  mind  and  character  which  threatens  any  man,  rich  or 
poor,  when  he  is  forced  to  be  idle.  Since  unemployment  is 
now  recognized  as  a  recurrent  feature  in  industrial  life  we 
need  to  provide  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  body  of  the 
unemployed  (131). 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  organized  industrial  systems, 
neither  employer  nor  trade  union  have  regarded  it  as  within 
their  province  to  supply  this  deficiency.  The  colliery  owner 
built  rows  of  cottages  so  as  to  house  “  his  men  ”  within  reach 
of  the  mine,  but  if  he  had  added  to  the  cottage  a  piece  of  land 
so  that  a  man  could  grow  food  for  his  family,  he  would  have 
been  helping  the  man  to  independence,  and  would  fear  that  in 
times  of  conflict  his  workman  would  be  able  to  hold  out 
longer.  His  policy,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  been  on  a  par 
with  that  of  landowners  since  at  least  1750,  who  jealously 
curtailed  the  space  allotted  to  the  peasant’s  homestead.  At 
the  opposite  pole  trade  unions  have  shown  indifference  to 
such  occupations  from  an  analogous  point  of  view.  For  if  a 
workman  has  an  alternative  occupation  which  may  supple¬ 
ment  his  resources  apart  from  the  trade,  he  is  like  the  woman 
who  offers  for  clerical  employments  at  a  scanty  salary  and 
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competes  with  others  because  she  is  partially  supported  at 
home.  The  union’s  first  task  is  to  consolidate  its  members 
in  demand  for  the  highest  wage  which  the  industry  can  bear, 
apart  from  any  adventitious  resources  which  may  accrue 
outside  the  hours  of  employment  (132).  If  a  considerable 
number  of  members  enjoy  such  supplementary  aid  they  may 
indeed  be  better  able  to  endure  the  privations  of  a  lock-out 
or  a  strike,  but  in  the  normal  course  of  competition  they  will, 
it  is  feared,  be  less  concerned  to  assert  the  full  demands  of 
those  who  depend  wholly  on  the  industry.  Hence  the  old- 
world  conditions  of  the  labourer  who  eked  out  his  scanty  wage 
with  the  produce  of  garden  and  pasture  is  not  accepted  by  the 
organizers  of  modern  industry.  We  allude  to  this  position 
not  because  we  feel  entitled  to  discuss  it  as  an  item  in  the 
conflict  between  capital  and  labour,  but  for  the  children’s 
sake  :  they  must  he  kept  out  of  the  wage-system,  hut  they  need  to 
learn  the  hah  its  of  the  craftsman  hy  engaging  in  work.  If  the 
reader  bears  in  mind  the  overwhelming  influence  upon  young 
people  of  the  social  environment  to  which  they  are  habituated 
he  will  agree  that  the  discussion  can  only  be  thrashed  out  when 
the  task  of  the  educator  is  viewed  as  part  and  parcel  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  life.  The  views  expressed  above  would, 
e.g.,  gain  no  hearing  from  labourers  and  artisans  just  because 
so  many  of  them  have  been  bred  up  in  an  environment  which 
makes  work  hateful. 

9.  The  Land  for  the  Children. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  enter  into  details  as  to  how 
such  reform  can  be  effected  ;  these  must  wait  until  teachers 
and  organizers  are  convinced  that  the  underlying  principles 
are  sound.  We  should,  however,  note  one  practical  measure  on 
which  all  else  depends.  The  child  workman,  if  we  may  so 
term  him  without  misunderstanding,  should  pursue  his 
labours  in  the  open  air,  or  in  covered  shelters  which  provide 
in  our  climate  the  necessary  protection  from  damp  and  cold  : 
the  camp  rather  than  the  classroom  is  the  proper  venue  for  a 
group  of  children  when  engaged  in  such  pursuits.  The  land 
of  England  does  not  suffice  to  supply  us  with  food  ;  but  there 
is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  supply  our  children  with 
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opportunities  for  work  and  play  in  the  open  air.  At  first  sight 
it  may  seem  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  children  in  our 
congested  cities  to  get  out  to  the  open  spaces  of  the  country¬ 
side.  But  the  difficulty  is  exaggerated  :  while  it  is  true  that 
the  crowded  streets  have  multiplied  it  is  also  true  that  the 
means  of  rapid  transit  keep  pace  with  the  congestion.  If  the 
land  surrounding  our  towns  could  be  secured,  means  would 
readily  be  found  to  transport  thousands  of  children  day  by 
day  from  town  to  suburban  land — as  readily  as  means  are 
found  to  carry  to  and  fro,  in  the  opposite  direction,  those 
whose  business  calls  them  to  the  city.  And  if  finance  be  in 
question,  land  on  the  outskirts  is  less  expensive  than  costly 
sites  and  school  buildings  at  the  centre.  But  space  is  only 
of  value  to  those  who  can  use  it  :  teachers  who  keep  close  to 
the  class-room  desk,  teachers  whose  conception  of  work  is 
limited  to  books  and  paper  or  to  test-tubes  and  drawing- 
boards,  are  antipathetic  to  the  work  which  is  demanded  in 
camp  and  kitchen  and  workshop.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  requests  for  land  will  multiply  on  a  scale  which  public 
authorities  are  unable  to  meet ;  but  these  requests  are  in¬ 
creasing  and  we  may  look  forward  to  a  revision  of  education 
budgets  in  which  less  money  will  be  requisitioned  for  costly 
architectural  structures  and  far  more  will  be  asked  for  land, 
materials  and  tools. 

10.  Art  and  Labour. 

While  there  is  little  sign  that  the  views  expounded  in  this 
chapter  will  be  readily  welcomed  in  circles  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  with  schools  or  with  industry,  some  encouragement 
is  offered  in  the  efforts  of  the  artist-craftsmen.  The  doctrines 
taught  by  Ruskin  in  Time  and  Tide ,  in  The  Two  Paths  and 
elsewhere,  have  not  lost  their  hold  upon  his  successors.  We 
have  for  example  The  Design  and  Industries  Association ,  a 
society  of  artists  and  workers  whose  main  object  is  to  show 
that  “  Art  is  thoughtful  workmanship”.  A  lecture  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  R.  Lethaby  on  The  Foundation  in  Labour,  recently 
published  by  that  Association,  might  be  reproduced  in  full  as 
defending  the  thesis  of  this  chapter  (133).  He  shows  why,  in 
the  present  phase  of  evolution,  the  reformer  should  stress  the 
14 
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importance  of  labour  if  progress  is  to  be  attained  at  the  higher 
levels  of  literature  and  science,  of  religion  and  ethics. 

Art,  then,  I  elect  to  say,  is  sound  human  workmanship.  A  work 
of  art  is  a  well-made  boot,  a  well-made  chair,  a  well-made  picture. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  lecture  is  to  say  that  to  me  work  is  not 
only  art,  but  it  is  almost  everything  else  as  well.  The  “  Curse  ”  if 
you  will,  but  also  the  blessing,  the  discipline,  the  subject-matter  of 
life.  Work  is  great  Necessity,  one  of  the  absolute  things.  We  have 
to  learn  to  accept,  and  even  to  worship,  work.  We  live  by  consumption, 
consumption  of  fuel,  food,  clothing,  service.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
this  should  be  obviously  so  and  yet  that  there  is  no  body  of  teaching 
as  to  this  great  prime  essential  of  life  ?  I  remember  only  a  few  years 
ago  reading  the  pronouncement  of  some  sweet  and  cultivated  soul  as 
to  the  ideal  man.  The  ideal  man,  he  thought,  should  be  a  Christian,  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar  and  an  athlete,  and  I  almost  think  he  had  to 
have  a  sense  of  humour  as  well.  Very  nice,  though,  perhaps,  a  little 
cloistered  ;  but  really  not  thick  enough  for  life.  We  must  gather 
together  a  teaching  about  life  which  recognizes  that  life  is  founded  on 
work.  We  have  to  induce  a  deep  reverence  for  work  and  the  worker. 
Work  is  paying  one’s  way  ;  it  is  service  ;  it  is  honour  and  righteousness. 
There  may  have  been  other  words  for  other  times,  but  for  us  the  pass¬ 
word  is  Work.  In  the  last  few  generations — there  are  fashions  in 
these  things — there  has  been  much  talk  of  self-sacrifice,  very  confusing, 
as  I  can  testify,  to  growing  youths  ;  but  there  has  been  far  too  little 
telling  about  service,  service  of  cleaning  drains,  ploughing  and  building. 
Why  is  it  so  ?  Why  is  the  great  continuous  and  necessary  martyrdom 
of  hard  labour  so  universally  and  constantly  ignored  ? 

There  have  been  deep  historical  causes  which  have  led  philosophers 
and  teachers  of  all  kinds  to  ignore  the  basis  of  life  in  work  and  to  strike 
in  with  their  thinking  on  remote  planes  all  in  the  air.  For  one  thing, 
the  problems,  or,  at  least,  the  kind  of  problems  which  philosophers 
have  ever  since  gone  turning  round  and  round  were  set  by  the  Greeks, 
and  notably  by  Plato.  Now  the  Greek  State  was  founded  on  slavery, 
and  it  simply  did  not  do  for  the  boldest  thinkers  to  question  that. 
Labour  was  provided  by  the  very  constitution  of  things,  and  the  great 
talking  men  worried  little  more  about  it  than  we  do  about  the  philo¬ 
sophies  of  horses  and  cows.  After  correcting  their  slaves  in  the  morning 
they  would  put  on  the  philosopher’s  garb,  meet  in  the  portico,  and 
discourse  exquisitely  on  the  nature  of  justice  and  the  essence  of  aesthetic 
delight. 

At  what  we  call  the  revival  of  learning,  we  took  over  all  this  body 
of  thought  and  called  it  specifically  philosophy,  not  recognizing  that 
it  was  in  no  sense  a  complete  scheme  of  thinking  for  life  (for  you  cannot 
live  on  theories  as  to  how  you  really  know  knowledge,  but  have  to  have 
bread  and  boots  as  a  preliminary).  Philosophy  thus  became  the  think¬ 
ing  of  those  with  nothing  else  to  do. 
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Turning  from  the  backward  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  the 
weltering,  infinite  field  of  thought  possibilities  we  just  at  this  time  can 
only  hope  to  find  a  firm  constructive  centre  in  the  idea  of  a  noble, 
just,  and  inclusive  civilization.  A  civilization  inspired  by  a  teaching 
which  shall  not  ignore  the  groundwork,  the  first  needs  of  life,  but  which 
shall  be  based  here  and  now  on  common  labour,  a  common  life,  and  a 
common  aim. 

I  do  not  say  this  as  an  idealist  and  would-be  philanthropist,  but 
as  one  who  wants  a  more  reasonable  and  beautiful  world  for  himself. 
As  it  is,  one  cannot  sufficiently  hide  away  from  the  ugliness  of  things 
under  about  ^4,000  a  year,  a  country  house  and  two  motors. 


I  shall  be  told  that  I  have  ignored  brain-work  ;  so  in  a  way  I  have* 
as  I  have  ignored  amusement  work.  Much  of  this  talk  of  brain-work 
is  a  trick  parallel  to  the  dividing  off  of  art  from  labour.  Do  you  not 
think  that  the  skipper  of  a  fishing-boat  or  the  thatcher  of  the  corn- 
rick  works  with  his  brain  as  usefully  as  a  company  promoter  or  Member 
of  Parliament  ?  Why,  of  course,  he  does.  But  we  do  want  brain- 
work  in  the  modem  sense,  the  very  best  that  may  be  got,  and  it  is 
worth  paying  extortionate  charges,  as  we  do  to  good  doctors,  if  we  can¬ 
not  get  it  otherwise.  But  it  needs  to  be  good  brain-work  used  in  the 
interest  of  civilization  and  not  forming  a  camp  against  it.  How  might 
we  hope  to  secure  that  ? 

We  have  to  set  up  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  contact 
between  all  brain-workers  and  the  completer  man  who  works  both 
with  hands  and  brain.  How  may  our  brain-workers,  directors  and 
teachers,  obtain  such  a  contact  with  labour  ?  First,  some  teaching 
about  the  service  of  labour  must  be  got  into  all  our  educational  schemes, 
not  only  in  the  elementary  schools — the  children  there  are  likely  to 
leam  in  another  way  later — but  at  Eton,  Oxford,  and  theological 
seminaries.  It  must  be  impressed  in  our  very  natures  as  one  of  the 
great  things  of  life. 

There  are  many,  especially  old-fashioned  people,  who  in  their  families 
have  had  close  touch  with  poverty,  who  have  a  horror,  deeply  inlaid 
in  their  hearts,  of  waste  of  food.  The  new  automobile  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  “  I  can  pay  for  it,  and  do  what  I  like  with  my  own  ”,  does  not  appeal 
to  them  ;  they  have  a  superstition  in  their  very  bones  that  waste  of 
food  is  what  used  to  be  called  wicked.  Many  I  am  sure,  feel  a  similar 
reverence  for  labour  and  the  results  of  labour.  Waste  of  food  is 
waste  of  a  means  of  life  ;  but  waste  of  labour  is  the  waste  of  life  itself, 
it  is  half  murder,  it  has  something  of  the  horribly  and  blackly  satanic 
about  it.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  great  typical  modern  sin.  It  had 
hardly  risen  when  the  Decalogue  was  written. 

This  is  the  point  of  all  others  that  I  have  tried  to  say  which  I  should 
like  to  din  and  dint  into  your  minds  by  repetition.  We  have  drifted 
into  easy  ways  of  life  and  live  behind  screens,  really  not  knowing 
what  the  world  of  winning  the  bare  means  of  life  is  like*  Money  is 
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a  key  which  we  apply  and  the  results  of  labour  just  flow  from  a  tap 
if  we  have  the  key.  You  get  it  at  shops. 

Consumption,  we  have  even  been  told,  is  good  for  trade.  If  a  better 
type  of  civilization  is  ever  to  be  developed,  one  of  the  very  corners  of 
the  scheme  must  be  understanding  of  and  reverence  for  labour.  Rever¬ 
ence  for  labour  is  the  basis  of  art ;  for  art  is  the  labour  which  is  fully 
worthy  of  reverence. 

Art  in  the  life  of  the  worker  can  only  spring  of  hope  and  joy.  When 
labour  has  been  organized  as  an  honoured  national  service,  and  when 
our  towns  have  been  made  tidy  and  fit  to  live  in,  beauty  will  spring  up 
of  itself.  .  .  . 


ii.  Renewal  of  the  Higher  Life. 

This  chapter  only  offers  “  Some  Notes  ”  on  reform,  hence 
the  reader  will  not  expect  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
wide  range  of  topics  which  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
teachers.  Our  review  of  educational  movements  in  the  last 
century  suggests  many  problems  which  await  solution,  some 
of  these,  which  we  indicated  in  Chapter  IX.  (e.g.  the  relation 
of  the  young  to  the  offices  of  religion,  and  the  problem  of  co¬ 
education)  reach  to  the  foundations.  But  it  seems  best, 
even  at  the  risk  of  showing  bias,  to  bring  into  relief  one  large 
theme — all  the  more  because  it  tends  to  be  held  in  slight 
account  by  those  who  organize  the  life  of  English  children. 
So  we  conclude  on  the  same  note  and  emphasize  from  the 
course  of  recent  events  the  relation  of  the  child’s  activity  with 
materials  and  tools  to  the  development  of  a  “  higher  ”  life. 
We  hear  laments  on  every  hand  that  the  ravages  of  war  are 
crippling,  in  some  cases  even  destroying,  the  institutions  on 
which  the  higher  life  of  men  has  been  established.  Eloquent 
writers  point  out  to  us  that  Europe  is  now  threatened  with  a 
barbarian  assault ;  not  as  in  ancient  days  from  Goths  and 
Huns  but  from  the  barbarians  in  our  midst.  Its  quality  is 
described  not  so  much  is  positive  terms  as  in  its  deficiency  : 

it  is  a  lack  of  civilization,  a  penury  of  mind,  or  condition  of  spiritual 
impecuniosity.  The  barbarian,  destitute  of  the  higher  currencies  of 
life,  is  debarred  from  moral  and  intellectual  sustenance. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  goes  on  to  say  that 
civilization,  culture,  the  opposite  of  barbarism,  has  in  general  been 
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made  possible  by  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the  economic  struggle, 
by  the  releases  of  the  forces  of  life  from  the  animal  food  quest.  The 
pre-occupation  of  the  life-force  with  self-preservation  causes,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  a  withering  of  the  power  of  growth,  and  leaves  the  individual 
and  the  race  in  a  state  of  evolutionary  destitution.  It  is  that  destitu¬ 
tion  which  constitutes  the  vulgarity  of  mere  commercialism  .  .  . 
“  When  a  man  has  worked  his  way  from  poverty  to  riches  and  toiled 
hard  to  establish  a  family  there  results  in  his  descendants  a  physical 
and  moral  degeneration  which  sometimes  leads  to  the  extinction  of 
the  family  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation  ”...  The  barbarism 
that  afflicts  us  and  threatens  civilization  is  in  a  large  measure  the 
result  of  economic  pressure  and  stress.  Life  is  thrust  back  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  self-preservative  instincts.  .  .  .  The  more  exclusively 
we  view  the  present  aspects  of  life  in  the  light  of  economic  values  only 
the  more  deeply  must  we  inevitably  sink  into  the  mire  of  barbarism.” 

This  passage  is  quoted  at  length  (134)  because  it  expresses 
a  misgiving  certain  to  be  entertained  by  those  who  follow  the 
argument  offered  in  this  chapter  :  it  stands  in  pointed  contrast 
with  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Lethaby  quoted  above.  Education, 
it  will  be  said,  is  a  matter  of  learning,  of  fine  art,  of  the  higher 
spiritual  values  ;  it  has  no  concern  with  bread-and-butter. 
When  we  plead  that  the  penury  which  now  oppresses  Europe 
makes  it  prudent  for  us  to  consider  the  foundations  of  the 
physical  life  in  surplus  and  increase,  the  scholar  rejoins  that 
these  are  the  very  elements  in  human  experience  from  which 
culture  and  education  should  hold  aloof.  The  man  of  culture 
rises  superior  to  the  sordid  demands  of  his  "  self-preservative 
instincts 

Now  various  passages  in  this  book  have  been  directed  to 
show  that  our  plea  for  handicrafts  in  the  school  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  ethics  of  get-rich-quickly,  and  that  the  pursuit  of 
manual  labour,  whether  by  children  or  adults,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  “  the  vulgarity  of  mere  commercialism.” 
But  this  confusion  is  deeply  entrenched  in  the  popular  mind 
and  in  those  loftier  circles  of  academic  and  professional 
life  which  control  popular  sentiment.  This  sentiment  ap¬ 
plies  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  labour  to  the  life  of 
culture  ;  it  holds  that  the  delicate  fruits  of  civilization  can 
only  be  matured  by  those  who  are  exempt  from  attention  to 
the  lower  needs ;  these  are  the  affair  of  the  barbarian,  who 
must  be  kept  in  his  place  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor. 
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If  the  interpretation  of  history,  and  in  particular  of  English 
history,  offered  in  this  book  be  accepted  we  shall  be  loath  to 
bow  to  any  such  doctrine.  The  man  of  leisure,  appreciating 
and  cultivating  the  higher  values  of  life,  is  still  a  man,  sharing 
with  the  barbarian  those  instincts  of  self-preservation  which  he 
attempts  to  disown.  He  displays  a  prudent  self-regard  for 
livelihood  and  income,  and  relies  upon  the  toil  of  the  multitude 
or  the  gifts  of  the  wealthy  to  maintain  him  in  the  security 
of  his  library  or  his  studio.  He  tends  to  forget  that  vulgar 
foundation  on  which  his  culture  reposes  ;  he  makes  a  wide 
gulf  between  the  lofty  ideals  of  his  philosophy  and  the  physical 
basis  of  common  life.  Then  comes  the  crisis :  a  world¬ 
embracing  war  threatens  the  whole  structure  of  his  civiliza¬ 
tion  :  barbarians  and  philistines  of  high  degree  insist  on 
economy  and  decline  to  support  his  institutions  ;  while  the 
common  herd,  threatened  with  starvation,  no  longer  toil  on 
his  behalf.  All  the  institutions  of  culture  are  threatened, 
schools  and  colleges  cannot  be  built,  teachers  are  discouraged  ; 
artists  are  doomed  to  indigence  :  the  higher  life  finds  itself 
emptied  of  resources  because  the  world  has  spent  its  millions 
on  bayonets  and  tanks. 

But  behind  all  this  a  worse  calamity  is  threatened  :  the 
appalling  disasters  which  have  overtaken  the  Russian  peasan¬ 
try  reveal  the  most  profound  and  intimate  relations  between 
the  lofty  ideals  of  a  cultured  class  and  the  mean  labours  of  the 
multitude  beneath  their  feet.  In  no  quarter  of  civilization, 
save  perhaps  in  Paris  and  in  London,  was  the  cleavage  more 
absolute  than  in  Eastern  Europe  :  the  fabric  of  civilization, 
adorned  with  all  the  refinements  of  art  and  learning,  has  fallen 
to  pieces  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  ;  but  instead  of  giving 
place  to  the  barbarism  of  a  nouveau  riche  it  has  left  a  helpless 
horde  of  peasantry  to  die.  Possibly  in  ancient  times  the  end 
of  a  great  civilization  was  accompanied  by  horrors  on  a 
similar  scale,  but  the  records  are  silent.  Here,  before  our 
eyes,  the  hand-writing  is  on  the  wall,  and  no  Daniel  should  be 
needed  to  interpret  it.  A  culture,  a  civilization  that  is  “  made 
possible  by  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  economic 
struggle  ”  that  ignores  the  sources  of  daily  bread  and  the 
labourers  who  provide  the  same,  an  education  that  drops  out 
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of  its  experience  “  the  animal  food-quest  ”  on  which  man, 
the  animal,  relies — such  a  civilization,  however  majestic  and 
splendid  its  culture  may  appear,  is  poisoned  at  the  source. 

Some  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  disasters  of  Russia  to  the 
lack  of  popular  schooling  :  the  peasantry  are  illiterate  ;  if  they 
had  the  advantages  of  teaching  given  to  European  and 
American  children  they  would  have  shown  foresight  and 
escaped  death.  Others  point  to  the  contrast  in  systems  of 
Government  and  comfort  themselves  in  the  belief  that  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  may  be  trusted  to  preserve  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  from  like  calamities.  But  democracy,  as  is  so 
frequently  observed  in  these  days,  may  become  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  barbarian  ;  while  the  schools,  by  fostering  senti¬ 
ments  of  alienation  between  culture  and  livelihood,  will  only 
serve  to  heighten  the  danger  to  civilization.  Russia  at  the 
moment  holds  the  field  in  the  conflict  between  barbarism  and 
culture  :  but  there  is  another  country,  or  rather  a  continent, 
more  closely  tied  to  the  British  Empire,  which  has  from  time 
to  time  endured  the  extremities  of  famine.  We  have  given  a 
system  of  schooling  to  India,  a  system  based  on  book-learning 
and  the  pride  of  intellect.  Can  anyone  look  without  misgiving 
on  the  fruits  of  this  system  ?  If  war  and  famine  stalk  in  that 
land,  of  what  avail  will  be  the  instruction  which  the  babu  has 
imbibed  from  English  scholars  ? 

We  need  not  attempt  to  probe  the  wider  issues  in  politics 
and  industry  which  these  vast  populations  present  :  the  lesson 
which  is  taught  in  the  spheres  of  culture  and  education  is  that 
the  life  of  civilized,  spiritually-minded  man  is  one  with  that 
of  the  humble  folk  who  toil  for  him  ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  children  of  the  nation  during  their  plastic  years  should 
learn  to  unite  the  two  in  their  daily  experience.  These  supreme 
achievements  and  traditions  of  humanity,  in  religion  and 
learning,  in  art  and  refinement,  have  been  won  at  the  cost  of 
stupendous  labours,  of  the  infinite  drudgery  of  countless 
numbers  of  humble  folk.  When  these  fall  away,  when  the 
fruit  of  all  this  toil  is  threatened  at  its  source,  the  task  of 
renewal  must  begin  at  the  foundation  :  food,  clothing,  housing, 
fuel  press  upon  the  attention ;  art  and  learning,  poetry  and 
philosophy  stand  still,  waiting  while  men  work  to  keep  alive. 
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We  have  so  far  discussed  the  maintenance  of  the  higher  life 
in  the  face  of  threats  :  barbarism,  in  high  places  or  low,  here 
flaunting  the  gauds  of  its  ill-gotten  wealth,  there  reducing 
wealth  and  culture  alike  to  ashes  in  blind  revolt  against  misery 
— wherever  it  is  found  the  barbaric  mind  of  the  “  natural  ” 
man  stands  ready  to  assail  the  frail  defences  of  our  culture. 
But  are  we  to  be  moved  by  threats  ?  Long  ago  it  was  said 
“  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish  ”,  but  those 
who  heard  the  warning  paid  little  heed.  “  These  things  shall 
not  happen  unto  us.”  In  quite  a  real  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  the  spiritual  life  can  never  be  retained,  or  redeemed, 
through  fear.  A  culture  that  cowers  within  its  battlements 
and  its  institutions,  dreading  the  onset  of  barbarians,  is  scarcely 
worth  preserving.  We  must  put  the  argument  on  a  loftier 
plane.  This  civilization  of  which  we  boast  maintains  its 
symbols  and  its  institutions,  its  pomp  and  circumstance  ;  but 
these  are  not  of  the  essence.  Its  seat  is  in  the  heart  and  mind 
of  man  ;  so  long  as  he  survives  and  can  hand  on  the  tradition 
to  his  children  the  spiritual,  the  aesthetic,  the  intellectual  life 
can  be  renewed.  Whatever  unhappy  fate  befall  the  individual 
artist  or  man  of  letters,  there  need  be  no  misgiving  for  the 
fortunes  of  the  causes  which  they  represent.  What  man  has 
created  he  can  fashion  anew  :  the  grander  the  themes  which 
he  handles  the  bolder  his  courage  to  triumph  over  adversity. 

This  position  is  a  commonplace  in  the  history  of  religion, 
and  recent  events  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  displayed 
its  validity  in  the  realms  of  art.  We  are  told  that,  all  over 
Central  Europe  and  even  in  Russia  where  life  is  shorn  of  all 
other  amenities,  music  and  the  drama  are  passionately  culti¬ 
vated  except  by  those  who  are  positively  faced  with  starvation. 
This  may  well  be  so,  for  the  inspiration  to  sing,  to  dance,  to 
recreate  the  pathos  and  humour  of  events,  comes  from  vivid 
situations  where  a  new  scene  evokes  a  fresh  image  to  the  mind. 
If  instead  of  proposing  that  those  hungry  Parisians  should  eat 
cake  Marie  Antoinette  had  bidden  them  to  sing  she  would 
have  been  a  prophetess,  for  “  the  Marseillaise  ”  was  the  chant 
of  a  destitute  and  ragged  mob.  No  :  the  things  that  matter, 
in  art  and  letters,  in  philosophy  and  religion,  depend  neither 
on  the  consent  of  barbarians  nor  on  the  smile  of  prosperity ; 
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once  give  men  permission  to  live  and  they  will  in  their  own 
way  seek  the  things  that  are  above. 

After  all,  then,  our  insistence  on  the  relation  between  the 
higher  life  and  its  economic  basis  in  livelihood  is  only  partially 
true.  Civilization  begins,  man  begins,  at  the  basis,  but  he 
soars  beyond  and  above  it  ;  it  is  only  when  he  forgets  or 
despises  his  lowly  origin  that  the  palace  he  has  fashioned  so 
bravely  will  rock  at  the  foundations. 

If  the  years  of  war,  even  in  the  security  of  this  island,  have 
threatened  us  with  barbaric  irruption  we  must  look  to  these 
foundations  and  begin  our  reconstruction  there;  And  it  is 
among  our  children  that  the  reconstruction  should  be  laid. 
They  stand  at  the  lowly  level  where  “  hand  and  eye,”  tool 
and  material,  evoke  response  ;  but  they  do  not  rest  there  :  with 
the  dawn  of  adolescence  they  set  out  on  fresh  adventure  : 
barbarians  still,  but  ready  for  the  visions  and  dreams  of  poet 
and  artist,  ready  to  bend  their  ear  to  the  voice  of  wisdom, 
ready  to  discipline  their  wills  to  the  behest  of  the  Unseen 
and  the  Eternal.  Give  them  while  still  children,  while 
still  at  play,  some  sense  of  the  meaning  of  work  and  liveli¬ 
hood,  some  image  of  what  man’s  labour  means  :  thereafter, 
whatever  be  their  lot,  weak  or  strong,  rich  or  poor,  they  will 
be  fit  to  share  in  the  ideals  of  the  wise  and  good. 

12.  The  Teacher’s  Mandate. 

For  to  this  end  and  to  no  other  is  the  school  designed  : — To 
the  supreme  art,  to  a  life  lived  at  the  highest  standards  of 
value.  All  the  text-books  of  education  say  this,  and  they 
merely  repeat  what  men,  in  their  inmost  hearts,  have 
demanded  of  the  schools  from  earliest  times.  The  children 
of  England  are  the  heirs  of  a  great  inheritance  :  the  drudgery 
of  labourers,  the  midnight  oil  of  the  scholar,  the  vision  of  the 
poet,  the  inspiration  of  artists,  the  genius  of  adventurer  and 
statesmen,  all  have  contributed  to  the  store  from  which  our 
children  draw.  They  need  not  fear  ;  the  war  and  its  sequel 
have  daunted  our  spirits,  but  the  gaiety  of  childhood,  the 
recklessness  of  youth,  will  ride  the  storm. 

And  their  teachers  : — If  we  will  but  hold  by  the  principles 
of  education  which  we  profess,  if  we  take  the  lessons  of  history 
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to  heart,  we  may  share  their  buoyancy.  A  Government, 
fearful  of  waste  and  distrustful  of  our  endeavours,  may  cut 
down  estimates  and  tie  our  hands,  but  no  such  adversity  will 
weaken  our  hold  upon  the  best  things  in  life.  In  time  of 
prosperity  men  prate  of  schooling  as  if  it  were  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  trade,  or  a  veneer  of  culture  for  leisure  hours,  but 
the  discipline  of  hard  times  may  serve  to  clear  the  vision  and 
fortify  the  will.  The  teachers  are  servants  of  the  State,  but 
they  hold  a  trust  which  transcends  the  authority  either  of  a 
Board  of  Education  or  of  a  local  Committee  :  along  with  the 
parents,  whose  partners  they  are,  they  will  seek  to  reinforce 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children  those  qualities  of  character 
and  disposition  which  underlie  all  the  efforts  of  the  class-room 
and  the  playground. 

The  organized  system  of  schooling  has  a  great  place  in  our 
modern  world  but  it  can  never  touch  the  foundations  of  the 
spiritual  life  :  teacher  and  child  together  pursue  an  inner  life 
of  motive  and  aspiration  that  break  sheer  away  from  the 
bounds  of  prescription.  Those  who  absorb  themselves  in 
such  impediments  know  little  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
teachers’  claims  or  of  their  privilege.  We  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  children  bred  on  English  soil  from  the  earliest 
times  when  Celt  and  Saxon  struggled  to  keep  alive  in  a  land 
of  forest  and  swamp.  All  through  these  centuries  our  people 
have  cherished  their  young  and  handed  on  the  traditions  of 
the  elders  until  now  the  children  are  taken  in  hand  and  placed 
in  the  charge  of  men  and  women  who  are  expressly  chosen  for 
the  offices  of  education. 

Long  ages  ago  the  great  seer  of  Greece  discoursed  of  Guard¬ 
ians,  guardians  of  the  State,  who  would  govern  the  citizens  with 
grace  and  wisdom.  That  dream  held  only  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision  ;  but  the  teachers  of  to-day  are  guardians  :  they 
are  the  appointed  Guardians  of  the  Children  of  England.  Here 
is  their  mandate  :  they  “  Keep  school,”  public  or  private,  in 
answer  to  that  call.  The  people  of  England,  to  whom  they 
belong  as  citizens  and  comrades,  have  entrusted  these  children 
to  the  teachers’  charge  :  no  higher  authority  is  needed  to 
exalt  their  function,  no  lower  motive  should  intrude  to 
degrade  the  standard  of  their  ideal.  From  the  England  of 
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yesterday,  to  which  they  owe  so  much,  they  turn  to  the 
England  of  to-morrow.  Labour  and  learning,  religion  and 
art,  science  and  technology,  all  that  the  past  has  put  into  the 
teacher's  hands  he  will  master  and  re-shape  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  claim  the  heritage. 
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Introduction  to  Child  Psychology,  1919. 

(5)  Page  7.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  Instinct  and  the  Unconscious,  1920. 


CHAPTER  II 

(5 a)  Page  9.  This  contentment  does  not  display  itself  much  in 
English  literature.  Carlyle’s  account  of  his  father  records  a  type  of 
Scotsman  and  Englishman  that  has  been  more  common  than  the 
books  would  lead  us  to  suppose  ;  but  see  Mrs.  Gretton’s  Corner  of  the 
Cotswolds.  Our  principal  novelists,  from  Mrs.  Gaskell  to  Hardy  and 
Maurice  Hewlett,  who  love  the  countryside  and  enter  into  the  life 
of  country  folk,  have  not  grown  up  in  the  peasant’s  hut.  To  get  the 
real  flavour  of  this  peasant  world  we  must  cross  to  the  Continent ; 
fortunately  the  best  of  the  continental  novelists  of  this  school,  Gustav 
Frennsen,  Rosegger,  Knut  Hamsun,  have  been  translated.  Reading 
is  no  substitute  for  experience,  and  yet  when  we  read  Hamsun’s 
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Growth  of  the  Soil  we  feel  in  our  very  bones  that  the  ways  of  these  men 
of  the  North  are  the  ways  of  the  men  who  settled  in  this  land  and  bred 
the  race  whose  face  and  character  lives  in  us.  In  America  Hamlin 
Garland  and  David  Grayson  have  tried  to  reproduce  the  atmosphere, 
but  they,  like  our  English  writers,  are  not  so  near  to  mother  earth. 

(6)  Page  io.  Introduction  to  Sociology,  Chap.  IV,  as  in  Note  (2). 

(7)  Page  10.  The  fisherman  should  not  be  omitted  if  we  were 
concerned  to  follow  the  story  completely.  But  the  circumstance 
that  fish — and  rabbits — multiply  in  spite  of  all  the  industry  bestowed 
on  their  slaughter  does  not  seriously  affect  the  argument ;  although 
the  'fishing  folk  have  obviously  played  an  important  part  in  English 
life.  However  far  the  fishing  boat  wanders  in  quest  of  its  prey,  the 
owners  turn  back  to  their  settlement  when  the  boat  is  full. 

(8)  Page  12.  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  Malaria  and  Greek  History  (Man¬ 
chester,  1909). 

(9)  Page  13.  G.  H.  Payne,  The  Child  in  Human  Progress,  1916 
(Putnam’s :  out  of  print). 

(10)  Page  13.  In  savage  society  the  children  appear  to  be  exempt 
from  labour  by  express  design,  but  I  cannot  find  that  anthropologists 
have  investigated  the  matter.  The  steps  need  to  be  traced  by  which 
child-labour  came  to  be  accepted  as  customary  and  even  as  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  family.  All  the  authorities  I  have  read,  e.g. 
Bucher’s  Industrial  Evolution,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  relation 
of  the  child  to  industry,  which  we  trace  back  at  least  to  the  sixteenth 
century  in  England,  was  a  traditional  custom,  which  no  one  discussed 
or  referred  to  just  because,  like  so  much  else,  it  was  matter  of  course. 

(n)  Page  14.  Chadwick,  The  Heroic  Age,  1912. 

(12)  Page  16.  See,  e.g.,  W.  McDougall,  An  Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology  (1908  and  later  editions).  While  recognizing  fully  the 
great  value  of  McDougall’s  study  of  instinctive  behaviour  in  relation 
to  emotions,  I  cannot  regard  his  classification  of  instincts  as  helpful 
(Findlay,  Introduction  to  Sociology,  pp.  67-77).  Rivers  [(5)  above] 
uses  the  term  aggression,  instead  of  pugnacity,  and  this  substitution 
helps  to  clear  the  ground,  for  McDougall’s  eulogy  of  pugnacity  as  an 
element  in  moral  progress  tends  to  confusion  of  thought. 

(13)  Page  16.  W.  J.  Perry,  War  and  Civilization,  1918.  Mr. 
Perry  does  not  trace  the  origin  of  war  solely  to  the  lust  for  precious 
metals,  but  to  this  along  with  other  manifestations  of  unbridled  power, 
the  strong  over  the  weak.  Compare  Plato’s  Republic,  Book  II,  “The 
City  of  Pigs.” 

As  regards  English  and  Teutonic  ancestry,  Veblen,  Imperial  Germany 
and  the  Industrial  Revolution,  gives  a  lively  but  I  think  reasonable 
account  of  the  Vikings,  pp.  295-299.  See  also  Veblen,  On  the  Nature  of 
Peace,  pp.  49,  50,  etc. 
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(14)  Page  17.  W.  E.  Heitland,  Agricola  :  A  Study  of  Agriculture 
and  Rustic  Life  in  the  Greco-Roman  World  from  the  Point  of  View  of 
Labour  (1921). 


CHAPTER  III 

(15)  Page  28.  Miss  Mitford,  Our  Village,  gives  a  popular  but  very- 
true  sketch  of  a  way  of  life  which  even  }^et  is  not  wholly  vanished  from 
the  countryside. 

(16)  Page  29.  Findlay,  The  School,  Chap.  IV ;  Stanley  Hall, 
Youth,  Chaps.  I-IV ;  O’Shea,  Dynamic  Factors  in  Education,  and 
compare  Chaps.  IX,  X  below. 

(17)  Page  30.  This  is  in  line  with  the  anthropological  school 
headed  by  Elliott  Smith.  All  these  inventions  are  carried,  not  in¬ 
dependently  thought  of  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  See,  e.g., 
Elliott  Smith,  Ships  as  Evidence  of  the  Migration  of  Early  Culture, 
917;  W.  J.  Perry,  as  in  (13). 

(18)  Page  30.  Geo.  Unwin,  Industrial  Organization  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (1904).  Also  Bucher,  as  above.  No.  (10). 

(18a)  Page  33.  These  last  pages  should  be  read  along  with  an 
impressive  passage  in  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  the  last 
paragraph  in  Book  I.  This  censure  has  often  been  taken  merely  as 
advocating  free  trade,  but  if  it  had  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
economists  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  would  not,  for  example, 
have  treated  Ruskin  with  such  contempt.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
Professor  Soddy,  in  a  recent  excursion  from  physics  into  economics, 
carries  back,  as  far  as  the  definition  of  wealth  and  the  function  of  the 
merchant  are  concerned,  through  Ruskin  to  Adam  Smith.  Cartesian 
Economics  (pamphlet  publ.  by  Hendersons,  London,  1922). 

(19)  Page  35.  See  Rivers,  as  in  No.  (5),  Chap.  VII,  and  McDougall, 
as  in  No.  (12),  Chap.  XIII. 

CHAPTER  IV 

(20)  Page  42.  Unwin,  as  in  (18). 

(20 a)  Page  44.  H.  S.  Bennett,  The  Pastons  and  their  England, 
1922.  For  similar  conditions  in  a  later  epoch  see  Alice  Clarke,  Working 
Life  of  Women  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  the  Household  Account 
Book  of  Sarah  Fell  (publ.  by  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1920). 

(21)  Page  49.  A.  W.  Parry,  Education  in  the  Middle  Ages,  1920. 
He  quotes  (p.  242)  a  passage  from  a  House  of  Commons  petition, 
1391,  which  displays  a  certain  jealousy  of  scholarly  children  from  the 
lowest  ranks.  See  further  in  de  Montmorency,  State  Intervention  in 
English  Education,  1902.  On  pp.  67-72  Parry  reviews  the  whole 
controversy,  with  references  to  A.  F.  Leach  and  others.  Compare 
also  Adamson,  A  Short  History  of  Education,  p.  76. 
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CHAPTER  V 

(22)  Pages  56  and  58.  Jessopp,  Coming  of  the  Friars,  and  other 
Essays,  1889 ;  and  Jusserand,  English  Wayfaring  Life  (translation 
from  the  French  by  L.  T.  Smith,  1889). 

(23)  Page  62.  Jessopp,  as  above. 

(24)  Page  63.  Jusserand,  Literary  History  of  the  English  People, 

(1895). 

(25)  Page  65.  Philip  G.  Hamerton,  an  acute  and  charming  critic 
of  the  last  century,  gives  in  his  French  and  English  (1889)  a  contrast 
between  national  temperaments  that  is  well  worth  studying  to-day. 
This,  as  well  as  The  Intellectual  Life,  1890,  offers  much  penetrating 
comment  on  the  problems  discussed  in  the  later  chapters  of  this  book. 

(26)  Page  67.  Jacques  Dalcroze,  Rhythm,  Music  and  Education 
(1919),  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  Eurhythmies. 

(27)  Pages  67  and  72.  Cecil  Sharp,  founder  of  the  Folk  Dance  Society, 
various  volumes  of  Folk-Songs  (Novello). 

(28)  Page  72.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  remarkable  exhibit  of 
children's  drawings,  from  the  Cizek  studio  in  Vienna,  which  are  now 
(1922)  receiving  so  much  attention  in  England.  See  p.  175  below. 

CHAPTER  VI 

(29)  Page  75.  A.  F.  Leach,  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation 
(1896),  and  The  Schools  of  Medieval  England  (1915).  Also  Adamson, 
as  above,  Chap.  VIII. 

(30)  Page  76.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  marking  a  too  decisive 
gulf  between  the  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries.  Adamson 
shows  clearly  (pp.  86-88)  that  while  the  chief  study  in  the  mediaeval 
school  was  Latin,  there  was  an  increasing  demand  for  learning  of  the 
ABC  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards. 

(31)  Page  77.  Adamson,  p.  156. 

(32)  Page  81.  As  a  result  of  the  Bryce  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education,  1894-5.  Matthew  Arnold  had  imported  the  term  from  the 
Continent,  but  the  idea  underlying  its  use  made  very  slow  headway. 

(33)  Page  81.  F.  W.  Farrar  (edited  by),  Essays  on  a  Liberal 
Education  (1868),  a  volume  of  remarkable  merit,  not  yet  out  of  date 
though  out  of  print.  The  term  “  Liberal  ”  has  had  a  chequered 
history  (see  pp.  47-51  above)  ;  it  was  evidently  designed  to  cover  in 
part  the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  Higher,  Higher  Grade, 
Secondary. 

(34)  Page  82.  Adamson,  pp.  192-3,  and  Eliz.  Parker,  The  Dissenting 
Academies . 

(35)  Page  83.  Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson,  Chap.  XXVII. 
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(36)  Page  84.  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant  :  A  Romance. 

(37)  Page  85.  J.  W.  Slaughter,  The  Adolescent  (1911). 

(38)  Page  87.  John  Milton,  especially  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and 
Comus,  a  Masque. 


CHAPTER  VII 

(3 8a)  Page  91.  Veblen,  as  in  No.  (13),  p.  310.  While  Veblen 
displays  a  harsh  narrowness  of  sympathy  which  tends  to  alienate  the 
reader,  his  researches  seem  to  fall  in  line  with  what  one  gathers  from 
other  sources  as  to  the  general  trend  of  industrial  evolution. 

(386)  Page  92.  Ashley,  Economic  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  42,  exposes 
the  confusion  due  to  the  transference  of  modern  ways  of  thought  to 
mediaeval  times.  “  Individual  liberty,  in  the  sense  that  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  did  not  exist.” 

(38c)  Page  92.  G.  O’Brien,  Mediceval  Economic  Teaching,  and 
Ashley,  as  above,  pp.  148-163. 

(38^)  Page  93.  The  first  edition  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  appeared 
in  1775  [compare  note  (18a)  above]. 

(380)  Page  94.  O’Brien,  as  above,  p.  84. 

(3  Sf)  Page  97.  Bury,  The  Idea  of  Progress,  1920,  and  L.  T.  Hobhouse, 
Social  Evolution  and  Political  Theory,  Chaps.  I  and  VII  (New  York, 
1911). 

(39)  Page  98.  P.  42  and  notes  (18)  and  (20). 

(40)  Page  100.  Foster  Watson,  The  Beginnings  of  the  Teaching 
of  Modern  Subjects  in  England. 

(41)  Page  109.  This  famous  essay  appeared  in  1791, 

(42)  Page  no.  In  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  1693. 

(43)  Page  in.  Adamson,  No.  (21),  speaks  of  “the  very  genera^ 
institution  of  what  were  called  Schools  of  Industry,  which  mixed 
labour  with  learning  ”  (p.  234).  This  seemed  to  me  an  exaggeration, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Smith  [see  note  120  (a)]  thinks  that  many  schools  took 
the  title  only  used  it  by  courtesy  ;  and  they  were  not  very  numer¬ 
ous.  At  any  rate  the  failure  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  “  mix  labour 
with  learning  ”  in  an  age  when  the  public  attitude  towards  both  was 
so  different  from  our  own  cannot  be  reasonably  advanced  as  ground 
for  opposing  the  reforms  proposed  on  pp.  159  to  212  below.  These 
schools  were,  however,  the  forerunners  of  the  Industrial  and  Reform¬ 
atory  Schools  which  Mary  Carpenter,  Staveley  Hill  and  others  added 
to  the  educational  system. 
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(44)  Page  hi.  These  three  are  only  examples  from  a  number  of 
historians  and  economists  who  should  be  consulted.  I  hesitate  to 
attempt  a  detailed  list  of  references,  for  fresh  ground  has  been 
dug  up  every  few  years  since  Arnold  Toynbee  gave  his  lectures  in 
1882.  It  may  be  that,  following  the  sombre  picture  sketched  by  the 
Hammonds  ( The  Village  Labourer,  The  Town  Labourer),  I  have  put 
too  strongly  my  impression  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  but  on  the  whole  I  do  not  think  the  general 
trend  of  this  chapter  is  out  of  focus  with  what  is  accepted  by  historians. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

(45)  Page  1 1 7.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  references  to  these 
authorities.  The  popular  volumes  by  Dr.  Davidson  and  Principal 
Barker  in  the  Home  University  Library  give  an  impartial  view  of 
political  thought.  English  Life  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Camb. 
Univ.  Press,  1912),  especially  the  article  on  Education  by  M.  E. 
Sadler,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

(46)  Page  1 18.  The  quotation  here  is  from  the  last  (posthumous) 
work  of  Benjamin  Kidd,  Science  of  Power,  1918. 

(47)  Page  1 19.  Two  volumes,  1849.  The  reading  of  such  a  con¬ 
temporary  work  helps  one  to  picture  vividly  the  ideas  on  reconstruction 
that  pervaded  the  minds  of  well-disposed  people  in  England  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 

(47a)  Page  1 19.  As  in  No.  (2)  above.  See  pp.  161  and  285. 

(48)  Page  122.  The  Curse  of  Education,  by  H.  E.  Gorst,  son  of 
an  Education  Minister  (1901);  What  is  and  What  might  be  (1911), 
title  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  vigorous  onslaughts  on  public  education 
by  Edmond  Holmes,  formerly  a  distinguished  inspector  of  schools. 

(49)  Page  122.  See  Adamson,  as  in  (21),  p.  258,  for  the  influence 
of  these  reformers  on  Robert  Owen  and  others.  Also  Birchenough, 
History  of  Elementary  Education  from  1800  (1914). 

(50)  Page  123.  Life  of  William  Ellis.  The  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  by  Mr.  Lambert,  January  20,  1921. 

(51)  Page  123.  Such  teaching  was  first  officially  sanctioned  about 
1894,  under  Mr.  Acland’s  regime  (see  p.  174)  ;  it  is  now  usually  called 
Citizenship,  and  numerous  treatises  are  written  for  children  under  this 
and  cognate  titles.  The  whole  movement  should  be  traced  to  Ellis  and 
his  contemporaries. 

(52)  Page  124.  E.g.  in  Birchenough,  as  in  (49)  ;  or  in  Monroe’s 
Text  Book  of  the  History  of  Education,  p.  724. 

(53)  Page  126.  Book  V,  Part  III,  Articles  II  and  III.  These 
pages  in  Adam  Smith  afford  a  most  instructive  example  of  the  views 
of  educated  men  about  popular  education  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  in  contrast  to  what  we  find  fifty  years  later. 
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(54)  Page  127.  Sociology  [as  in  note  (2)],  pp.  172-3,  and  references 
there  to  H.  T.  Laski  and  others. 

(55)  Page  128.  Ditto,  Section  III. 

(56)  Page  130.  Robert  Owen’s  Autobiography  (1857,  republished 
1920)  and  his  other  writings  well  repay  study.  He  may  be  regarded 
as  the  pioneer  of  all  successful  philanthropic  employers,  uniting  the 
Welshman’s  imagination  with  Manchester  experience  in  industrial 
control  and  Scottish  interest  in  education.  See  note  (49). 

(57)  Page  13 1.  Redlich  and  Hirst,  Local  Government  in  England. 
2  vols.  (1903). 

(58)  Page  13 1.  Dicey,  Law  and  Public  Opinion  in  England  (1905), 

(59)  Page  132.  Adamson,  as  in  (21),  p.  348,  holds  that  "  the 
voluntary  system,  to  which  English  education  was  incalculably  indebted 
for  a  hundred  years,  was  moribund  in  the  early  twentieth  century.” 
This  is  largely  true,  but  one  may  anticipate  that  the  voluntary  principle , 
perhaps  under  new  titles,  will  reassert  its  strength.  See  Sociology, 
as  in  note  (2),  pp.  163-5. 

(60)  Page  133.  Compare  p.  123  and  No.  (51). 

CHAPTER  IX 

(61)  Page  137.  E.g.,  Hugh  Walker,  The  Literature  of  the  Victorian 

Era,  1910. 

(62)  Page  138.  His  Masterpieces  Library  ( Penny  Poets,  Books  for 
the  Bairns,  etc.)  was  first  issued  in  1895. 

(63)  Page  143.  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  English  Children  in  the  Olden 
Time  (1907),  gives  many  details  in  the  last  chapters.  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb  ought  to  be  added  to  the  great  figures  in  literature  who 
ushered  in  the  new  era  and  thus  helped  to  prepare  both  parents  and 
teachers  for  the  impetus  given  to  a  better  type  of  teaching  by  the 
Kindergarten  movement. 

A  Book  of  Verse  for  Children,  compiled  by  E.  V.  Lucas  (1897),  gives 
several  of  the  Cautionary  Stories,  by  Elizabeth  Turner.  This  collection, 
covering  as  it  does  the  whole  of  the  century,  is  worth  consulting  as 
evidence  of  the  increasing  delight  shown  by  verse-writers  in  children’s 
behaviour  during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  thirty  pages  of  Remarks 
added  by  Mr.  Lucas  help  one  to  appreciate  the  development  of  this 
intercourse  between  poets  and  children. 

(64)  Page  143.  See  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature ,  Vol. 
VII,  for  an  account  of  this  poet,  whom  Bertram  Dobell  “  discovered” 
some  twenty  years  ago.  Henry  Vaughan,  Treharne’s  contemporary, 
may  also  be  classed  in  this  “  school,”  but  not  so  absolutely. 

(65)  Page  143.  In  her  History,  see  p.  119  above. 

(66)  Page  143.  The  Evolution  of  Educational  Theory ,  Chap.  IX. 
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(67)  Page  144.  Ibid,  pp.  20-27. 

(68)  Page  145.  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  No.  (63),  conveys  a  different 
impression,  contrasting  the  precocity,  or,  as  she  more  happily  and 
exactly  terms  it,  the  forwardness  of  the  young  in  earlier  centuries, 
with  the  immaturity  in  certain  respects  of  their  successors  in  these 
days.  The  facts  as  she  notes  them  are  correct,  but  they  need  more 
careful  interpretation.  If  this  volume  were  to  be  extended  beyond 
the  scope  designed  for  it,  we  could  profitably  inquire  into  the  variation 
in  attainments,  scholastic  and  “  practical,”  of  English  children  in 
successive  ages.  A  superficial  reading  of  Mrs.  Godfrey's  book  shows 
that  the  records  on  which  she  relies  deal  almost  solely  with  those 
whom  our  fathers  classed  as  the  gentry.  This  is  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  little  was  recorded  about  individual  children  of  mean  rank 
until  the  days  of  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth.  As  regards  all  classes 
one  can  be  pretty  certain  that  boys  and  girls  did  ripen  more  quickly 
in  the  old  days.  In  one  of  our  great  continental  wars  a  Prince  of 
Wales  performed  great  deeds  as  a  commander  at  the  age  of  16  (Battle 
of  Crecy,  1346).  In  our  last  wars  in  those  parts  the  King  would 
certainly  not  have  entrusted  a  son  of  that  age  with  any  responsibility. 

One  clear  fact  is  that  the  young  matured  more  quickly  because 
there  was  less  to  learn.  The  biological  principle  of  the  extension  of 
the  period  of  infancy  (vide  The  School,  as  in  No.  (16),  Chap.  II)  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  comparison  of  past  and  present  as  regards 
the  upbringing  of  children. 

As  regards  precocity,  her  illustrations  could  be  capped  by  instances 
well  known  at  the  present  day.  She  points  out  that  “  it  was  quite 
usual  for  a  boy  to  be  ready  for  the  university  at  12,  or  from  12  to  14  ”  ; 
but  that  only  means  that  the  curriculum  of  the  university,  for  the 
average  student,  was  of  a  far  lower  standard  than  at  present. 

The  most  suggestive  feature  of  her  study  is  her  treatment  of  the 
period  from  1560  to  1640  [compare  references  in  No.  (20a)  above]. 
“  Home  life  flourished  in  tranquillity  and  leisure,  and  all  the  arts 
that  adorn  and  beautify  the  home  blossomed ;  moreover,  fathers 
began  to  take  a  more  personal  interest  in  their  little  ones  and  their 
unfolding  powers  of  mind  and  body.  ...  It  is  with  the  little  Sidneys 
and  Boyles,  Verneys  and  Porters  that  our  children  feel  most  at  home.” 
If  this  thesis  can  be  maintained,  it  would  carry  us  forward  to  a  further 
speculation  :  the  gentry  and  middle  class  who  took  sides  in  the  Civil 
War  were  the  offspring  of  the  families  who  had  conducted  this  better 
type  of  education.  If  we  judge  that  on  both  sides  of  that  great  quarrel 
great  virtues  and  a  high  standard  were  exhibited,  in  contrast  to  the 
terrible  features  of  most  internecine  struggles,  may  we  conclude  that 
these  qualities  were  in  part  at  least  the  result  of  that  better  type  of 
education  ? 

(69)  Page  145.  Compare  p.  35  ;  notes  (12)  and  (63). 

(70)  Page  146.  Veblen,  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  1912, 
Chap.  IV.  See  also  reference  to  Veblen  at  (13)  and  (38a)  above. 

(71)  Page  146.  Ruskin  in  The  Two  Paths  ;  A  Joy  for  Ever  (circa 
1850)  was  the  first  distinguished  writer  in  England  to  strike  this  note. 
Its  latest  and  most  skilful  exploitation  is  seen  in  Caldwell  Cook,  The 
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Play  Way  in  Education  (1917).  In  the  intervening  half-century  the 
whole  philosophy  of  play  has  been  worked  over  repeatedly  by  psycho¬ 
logists  and  anthropologists.  It  should  be  carefully  observed  that  the 
theory  of  child-play  which  turns  work  into  play  is  very  different  from 
the  working  man’s  philosophy,  which  we  discuss  below  :  when  a  labourer 
is  “  playing  ”  he  definitely  stops  working,  but  the  child  may  do  both 
at  once,  as  Ruskin  desires  all  men  to  do.  (Compare  p.  152.) 

(72)  Page  147.  Most  text-books  on  education  now  give  some 
attention  to  stages  of  child  development,  and  on  the  whole  accept  the 
scheme  worked  out  by  Stanley  Hall.  See,  e.g.,  The  School,  as  No. 
(16),  Chap.  IV,  and  references  at  note  (4). 

(73)  Page  148.  As  in  (66).  The  first  passage  quoted  is  from 
p.  126  and  the  second  from  p.  19. 

(73a)  Page  148.  Mr.  W.  C.  Watson  suggests  to  me  that  popular 
interest  in  problems  of  mind  and  spirit  is  to  some  extent  attracting 
the  regard  of  children.  The  New  Psychology,  M.  Coue  and  Auto¬ 
suggestion,  Christian  Science,  New  Thought,  Theosophy  ;  the  circles 
which  take  up  such  studies  spread  over  from  adults  to  boys  and  girls 
of  school  age  :  just  as  we  have  noticed  as  regards  Puritanism  (p.  85). 
Evidence  is  to  hand  from  the  magazine  (My  Magazine),  edited  for 
children  by  Arthur  Mee.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  adults  and  children,  stand  remote 
from  these  interests,  more  remote  even  than  they  are  from  the  poetry 
of  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  the  rest  referred  to  in  (63). 

(74)  Page  148.  Elizabeth  Godfrey  (as  in  68),  points  out  the 
possible  injury  to  the  child  ;  and,  so  far  as  this  absorption  in  scholastic 
interests  cuts  off  the  child  from  “  life,”  the  general  argument  of  this 
chapter  is  in  agreement  with  her  conclusion. 

(75)  Page  153.  S.  Smiles,  Self  Help  (i860),  followed  by  volumes  on 

Character,  Duty,  Thrift,  Conduct,  all  of  them  books  of  biography  to 
which  the  moral  was  attached. 

(76)  Page  154.  As  in  (71). 

(77)  Page  154.  Nunn,  Data  and  Principles  of  Education  (1920). 

(78)  Page  154.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present.  Carlyle’s 

doctrine  may  be  regarded  as  the  seed  from  which  sprang  much  of  the 
philosophy  of  labour  both  in  politics  and  education.  Like  William 
Morris  and  Lethaby  (see  p.  209)  he  went  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  for 
his  inspiration.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  immediate 
ancestry  were  toilers  and  craftsmen. 

(79)  Page  158.  While  I  write,  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  in  very  positive  terms  of  the  urgency  of  these  reforms,  I  cannot 
pretend  that  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  general  opinion  of  my  fellow 
teachers.  The  psychological  position  has  been  cleared  up  in  the 
interval  between  William  James’s  Talks  to  Teachers,  1896,  and  Professor 
Pear’s  recent  essay  (see  p.  160).  But  the  ethical  and  sociological 
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basis  is  a  more  complex  affair  and  will  be  stoutly  challenged.  For  this 
reason  I  have  thought  it  well  to  give  what  may  appear  to  be  dispro¬ 
portionate  attention  to  it. 

The  Educational  Handwork  discussed  on  this  page  first  came  from 
Sweden,  and  we  called  it  Sloyd.  Bucher,  see  No.  (io),  shows  on  pp. 
154,  I55  how  the  ideal  of  Sloyd  was  related  to  the  work  of  the  amateur 
in  home  industry,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the  theories  of  psychology 
or  of  technical  education  on  which  it  has  been  supported  in  England. 

(80)  Page  160.  The  Call  of  the  Guild  of  Builders  and  Prospectus  of 
the  Guild  of  Builders  (72  Oxford  Street,  W.i),  1921. 

(81)  Page  160.  H.  T.  Pear,  in  the  British  Journal  of  Psychology 
(1921),  article  with  this  title  (reprinted  in  a  volume,  Remembering  and 
Forgetting,  Methuen  and  Co.,  1922). 

(82)  Page  162.  The  first  school  garden  recognized  by  the  central 
authority  was  at  a  country  school  in  Essex,  in  1895  ;  fifty  years 
previous  Inspectors’  Reports  frequently  noticed  such  activities,  but 
they  were  discouraged  by  i860,  when  the  plan  of  payment  by  results 
damped  down  all  non-paid  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

(83)  Page  162.  Geddes  and  Thomson,  Evolution  (Home  University 
Library),  pp.  228,  229. 

(84)  Page  163.  A  Citizen  Soldier ,  A  Memoir  of  Alastair  Geddes 
(in  Papers  for  the  Present,  Second  Series,  1918). 

(85)  Page  164.  Compare  Veblen,  as  in  (33 a)  above.  On  p.  121 
he  discusses  the  effect  on  England  of  maintaining  a  large  class  of 
“  depauperate  workmen.”  He  has  no  ground  for  describing  this 
class  as  transmitting  their  debilities  to  their  offspring,  unless  he  uses 
the  term  transmit  to  imply  social  heredity  only.  But  his  description 
of  the  situation  is  well  worth  attention. 

(86)  Page  164.  Darwin’s  comparison  between  wild  and  tame 
rabbits,  in  Chap.  VIII  of  The  Origin  of  Species,  suggests  an  analogous 
history  in  the  animal  world,  if  his  theory  of  correlation  between  bodily 
and  mental  instincts  be  admitted. 

(87)  Page  167.  Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907. 

(88)  Page  168.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Board  of  Education  since  1908  have  been  notable  contributions, 
the  most  recent  (1922)  being  the  most  valuable.  Equally  valuable 
contributions  have  been  forthcoming  from  Dr.  J  ames  Kerr,  Dr.  Crawley, 
and  other  school  medical  officers. 

(89)  Page  168.  This  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  current  issue 
of  the  Board’s  Syllabus  of  Physical  Training  with  the  first  edition. 
Physical  exercises  now  constitute  the  only  branch  of  the  curriculum 
in  which  the  central  authority  prescribes  its  own  '^methods  with  detailed 
injunctions.  Further,  it  has  undertaken  a  centralized  system  of 
training  for  teachers  in  its  own  Vacation  Courses  and  Saturday  Courses. 
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While  such  procedure  could  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  teaching 
profession  possessed  neither  zeal  nor  the  knowledge  adequate  to 
discharge  these  functions,  and  while,  as  we  have  noted,  the  schools 
have  benefited  much  by  being  compelled  to  learn  from  the  doctors, 
the  crude  authoritative  spirit  in  which  this  movement  has  been  fostered 
has  militated  against  its  success  ;  teachers  do  their  best  to  carry  out 
the  prescriptions,  but  they  tend  to  show  only  a  mechanical  obedience, 
and  their  own  initiative  and  criticism  are  so  far  repressed.  While  in 
other  branches  of  the  curriculum  the  Board  is  content  with  Suggestions 
to  Teachers,  in  this  field  the  prescription  is  written  down  with  the 
confidence  of  a  physician. 

(90)  Page  169.  This  is  still  more  the  case  as  regards  the  function 
of  nerves  and  muscles  in  rhythmical  development.  Dalcroze  (see 
pp.  67  and  173  below)  at  first  called  his  system  of  Eurhythmies  by  the 
term  Rhythmical  Gymnastics,  in  pointed  contrast  to  the  Remedial 
Gymnastics  invented  by  Ling,  whose  aim,  like  that  of  the  physician, 
was  to  assist  ailing  children  rather  than  those  of  normal  health. 

(91)  Page  172.  Memoir  of  John  Hullah  (1886).  The  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  his  efforts  caught  the  public  imagination,  although  as 
regards  the  primary  schools  his  memory  has  been  somewhat  over¬ 
shadowed  by  John  Curwen,  whose  Tonic-Sol  Fa  system  proved  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers,  although  of  less  value  for 
the  study  of  music. 

(92)  Page  173.  See  (27). 

(93)  Page  174.  Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council  Committee 
on  Education,  1892-5. 

(94)  Page  174.  Graham  Balfour,  Educational  Systems  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  shows  how  the  system  of  administration  was 
partially  responsible  for  this  sorry  treatment  of  art  (see  pp.  xxii  and 
160).  Up  to  1852  the  grants  were  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ! 

(95)  Page  17 5-  See  (28). 

(96)  Page  175.  Sully,  Studies  in  Childhood  (1895)  ;  Kerschen- 
steiner.  Die  Entwichelung  der  zeichnerische  Begabung  (Munich,  1905)  ; 
Waddle,  Child  Psychology  (1919),  Chap.  VIII,  gives  a  full  discussion  of 
Children’s  Drawings  with  a  bibliography,  especially  of  American 
studies  little  known  in  Europe. 

(97)  Page  176.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  England ,  a  Report 
issued  by  H.M.  Government  (1921). 

(98)  Page  177.  Felkin,  Introduction  to  Herbart’s  Science  and 
Practice  of  Education,  1895,  and  other  writers  made  Herbart  first 
known  to  English  teachers,  although  the  original  works  of  Herbart 
appeared  between  1806  and  1840. 

(99)  Page  178.  Inspector’s  Report  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  1 855.  See  also  Adams,  as  in  (66),  p.  246. 
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(100)  Page  179.  E.g.,  Archer,  Secondary  Education  in  the  Nine¬ 

teenth  Century  (1920). 

(101)  Page  179.  Compare  p.  81  above. 

(102)  Page  180.  Stanley,  Life  of  Arnold  (1845  and  many  subse¬ 
quent  editions).  Also  Findlay,  Arnold  of  Rugby  :  His  School  Life 
and  Contributions  to  Education  (1896),  especially  the  Introduction, 
written  by  Percival.  Compare  also  Hamerton’s  French  and  English 
(No.  42  above),  pp.  44,  45. 

(103)  Page  180.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

(103a)  Page  180.  One  cannot  believe  that  the  school  mission  could 
do  much  in  this  direction.  The  maladies  from  which  the  Public  School 
suffers  have  been  much  discussed  since  Alec  Waugh’s  Loom  of  Youth 
appeared  in  1918  ;  and  must  be  traced,  as  his  writings  show,  to  the 
ills  of  the  society  from  which  the  pupils  come.  Boarding-school  life 
just  intensifies  these. 

(104)  Page  180.  W.  Temple  (Bishop  of  Manchester),  Life  of  Bishop 
Percival,  1921. 

(105)  Page  181.  A  novel  of  school  life  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

(106)  Page  ki8i.  Findlay  (editor),  The  Young  Wage-Earner,  a 
collection  of  essays  (1918). 

(107)  Page  181.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction 
(1880-4)  gives  ample  information  on  the  whole  position  as  it  appeared 
to  enlightened  manufacturers,  who  had  been  alive  to  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  problem  ever  since  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889  followed. 

(108)  Page  182.  See  especially  the  brochures  on  education  policy 
issued  since  1917  by  the  Workers’  Educational  Association ;  also 
the  views  of  the  Labour  Party  on  education,  Secondary  Education 
for  All,  edited  by  R.  H.  Tawney,  1922.  It  is  not,  however,  safe  to 
identify  the  opinions  of  these  advanced  bodies  with  general  working- 
class  ideas  about  schooling. 

These  reformers  of  educational  politics  have  to  argue  with  opponents 
from  opposite  quarters  :  with  the  rich  man,  who  declares  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  extend  the  provision  of  liberal  education  to  poor 
men’s  children  ;  and  with  the  poor  man,  who  finds  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  keep  his  children  after  the  age  of  12  or  13,  unless  they  bring 
in  money  ;  both  pleas  rest  upon  the  conditions  for  the  earning  and 
distribution  of  wealth  now  prevailing  in  industry  and  commerce.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  those  who  urge  the  extension  of  educational 
facilities  find  themselves  in  the  same  camp  with  the  would-be  reformers 
of  industry.  Thus  the  editor  of  Secondary  Education  for  All  is  also  the 
author  of  The  Acquisitive  Society  [see  (112)  below].  The  root  of  these 
reforms,  educational  and  industrial,  strikes  deep  into  men’s  conceptions 
of  value,  of  what  is  worth  while  in  life,  both  for  one’s  self  and  for  one’s 
children.  As  I  see  it  this  revaluation  will  achieve  little  so  long  as  it 
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demands  merely  an  extension  of  facilities  for  liberal  education  and 
neglects  to  consider  also  its  quality.  The  last  chapter  of  this  book 
deals  with  this  second  aspect,  which  political  reformers  of  education 
commonly  ignore  ;  if  children  of  all  classes  are  trained  to  a  new  attitude 
towards  work  it  may  be  easier  for  a  new  generation  to  compose  the 
antagonisms  between  rich  and  poor. 

(109)  Page  183.  Note  (102). 

(no)  Page  184.  So  called  because  of  the  drastic  proposals  for 
diminishing  the  scale  of  grants  to  public  education,  made  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Cabinet  in  1921  to  review  the  expenditure  of  all 
departments  of  State. 


CHAPTER  X 

(in)  Page  187.  Compare  p.  118  above. 

(112)  Page  188.  R.  H.  Tawney,  The  Acquisitive  Society  (1920), 
enlarged  from  an  article  under  that  title  in  The  Hibbert  Journal.  See 
No.  (108). 

(113)  Page  189.  No.  (no). 

(114)  Page  190.  I  have  checked  the  index  of  Graham  Balfour 
(94).  The  only  reference  to  the  parent  other  than  as  a  person  to  be 
coerced  is  in  the  recognition  of  his  rights  of  choice  as  regards  religious 
instruction  for  his  children.  Nor  can  I  find  that  the  passage  in  The 
Code  to  which  I  refer  led  to  any  further  activity  either  by  the  Board  of 
Education  or  by  local  authorities  until  the  appearance  of  Section  (2) 
in  the  Act  of  1918. 

(115)  Page  190.  Compare  The  School,  as  at  (16),  pp.  246-8. 

(116)  Page  191.  In  America,  Parents’  Associations,  both  local 
and  state,  have  for  many  years  taken  an  active  share  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  schools.  In  Germany  since  the  war  quite  revolution¬ 
ary  plans  of  school  management  are  being  adopted  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  claim  of  the  family  ;  this  might  have  been  anticipated,  for 
Pestalozzi’s  teaching  struck  its  roots  deeply  into  the  sentiments  of 
the  German  people  ;  now  that  the  dreams  of  dominion  for  das  deutsche 
Reich  appear  to  have  vanished,  people  and  the  teachers  revert  to  that 
glorious  epoch  when  they  turned  to  Leonard  und  Gertrud  for  light  in  a 
dark  place. 

(117)  Page  191.  Sociology,  as  in  (2),  pp.  9,  80,  234  and  references. 

(118)  Page  194.  Publications  of  the  Teachers’ Registration  Council, 
47  Bedford  Square,  W.C.i,  since  1912. 

(119)  Page  196.  See  Nos.  (no),  (113). 

(120)  Page  196.  See  No.  (2). 
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(i20<A  Page  196.  Frank  Smith,  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  J.  Shuttle- 
worth  (John  Murray).  This  work,  just  published,  should  throw 
valuable  light  on  many  of  the  problems  of  nineteenth-century 
education.  See  No.  (43). 

(121)  Page  197.  Mr.  Homer  Lane  founded,  1913,  A  Little  Common¬ 
wealth,  so-called,  receiving  a  few  young  persons  who  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  magistrates.  This  was  an  attempt  to  adapt  to 
English  conditions  the  principles  of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  a 
new  type  of  reformatory  still  conducted  in  U.S.A.  Mr.  Lane’s  enter¬ 
prise  was  abandoned  during  the  war  from  lack  of  funds,  but  the  experi¬ 
ment  proved  fruitful  in  stimulating  other  teachers  as  well  as  Mr. 
Simpson  of  Rugby  School.  An  Adventure  in  Education  was  published 
in  1916.  See  also  Craddock,  The  Class  Room  Republic,  1919. 

(122)  Page  197.  A  still  more  recent  venture  is  the  adoption  of 
The  Dalton  Plan  in  a  few  secondary  schools.  Here  again  English 
teachers  have  turned  to  America  for  their  inspiration.  In  this  instance 
the  term  Self-government  seems  more  appropriate,  for  this  plan  makes 
appeal  to  each  pupil’s  individual  effort,  in  contrast  to  the  incentives 
which  have  been  sought  from  the  social  stimulus  of  classmates. 
At  the  present  moment  (1922)  this  bold  enterprise  is  attracting  great 
attention  among  teachers,  especially  in  London,  where  the  Streatham 
High  School  for  Girls  is  giving  Miss  Parkhurst’s  plan  a  thorough  trial. 
It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  it  will  be  widely  adopted  in  detail 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  England  ;  but  the  principles  of 
organization  which  have  inspired  it  demand  close  study. 

(123)  Page  197.  Report  published  by  the  Board  of  Education,  1917. 

(124)  Page  198.  See  p.  154  and  Nos.  (76),  (77). 

(125)  Page  199.  P.  182  above.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  popular 
outcry  against  the  recommendations  of  the  Geddes  Committee  (p.  196) 
was  directed  chiefly  against  its  proposal  to  dismiss  from  the  Infant 
School  all  pupils  under  six  years  of  age. 

(126)  Page  201.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  After  the  Peace  (1919). 


(127)  Page  204.  See  p.  90  above. 

(128)  Page  204.  Compare  No.  (79). 

(129)  Page  205.  Margaret  Macmillan,  as  in  (3)  above,  Chaps.  IV, 
The  Projection  of  Hands;  V,  The  Child  Hand  of  To-day;  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  The  Projection  of  Sense  Organs,  Moving  Powers,  Nerves,  afford 
the  best  possible  defence,  from  the  side  of  physiology,  of  the  argument 
here  advanced.  And  Miss  Macmillan’s  apostolic  work  at  Deptford 
is  the  best  example  which  England  can  just  now  offer  of  what  research 
can  do  for  children  when  medicine  and  pedagogy  work  hand-in-hand. 
See  also  The  Nursery  School  (1917)  by  the  same  author. 


(130)  Page  205.  See  No,  (43). 
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(131)  Page  207.  See  Nos.  (106),  (108),  and  p.  181.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  feature  in  the  organization  of  continued  education  for  “  young 
persons  ”  has  received  so  little  attention.  Mr.  George  Guest,  the 
Director  of  Education  in  Wigan,  proposed  several  years  ago  that  the 
first  point  at  which  compulsion  can  be  successfully  applied  is  during 
the  time  when  young  persons  are  out  of  employment.  Now  that  the 
Act  of  1918  in  its  present  form  has  met  with  such  a  cold  welcome,  one 
may  hope  that  the  idea  may  receive  consideration. 

(132)  Page  208.  Compare  p.  158  above. 

(133)  Page  209.  First  published  in  The  Highway,  March,  1917  ; 
since  reprinted  in  a  volume  of  essays  by  the  author,  Form  in  Civiliza - 
tion,  1922. 

(134)  Page  213.  From  a  back-page  essay  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
January,  1922. 


Addendum  to  notes  (63)  and  (68).  A  Century  of  Children' s  Books,  by 
Florence  W.  Barry  (Methuen  and  Co.,  1922),  is  a  fine  piece  of  research 
both  in  the  history  of  children’s  books  and  in  child  psychology. 

Note  to  pages  151  and  159.  The  Report  of  the  Consultative  Com - 
mittee  (Board  of  Education)  on  Differentiation  of  Curricula  between  the 
Sexes  in  Secondary  Schools  (H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1923)  seems  to 
accept  the  views  here  outlined. 
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The  Outline  of  Sanity 
The  Flying  Inn  Each  3s.  bd.net. 
Wine,  Water  and  Song 

is.  bd.  net. 

CLUTTON-BROCK  (A.) 

What  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ? 
Essays  on  Art 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet 

Each  5 s.  net. 
More  Essays  on  Books 
Essays  on  Religion 
More  Essays  on  Religion 

Each  6s.  net. 
Shelley,  the  Man  and  the  Poet 
Illustrated.  7 s.  bd.  net. 
Essays  on  Books 
Essays  on  Literature  and  Life 
Essays  on  Life  Each  3s.  bd.  net. 

CRAWLEY  (Ernest) 

The  Mystic  Rose.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  Theodore  Bester- 
man.  2  vols.  £1  1  os.  net. 
Studies  of  Savages  and  Sex 
Edited  by  Theodore  Besterman 
1  os.  bd.  net. 
Dress,  Drinks  and  Drums 
Edited  by  THEODORE  Bester- 
man.  i  as.  bd.  net. 


CURLE  (J.  H.) 

The  Shadow-Show  6s.  net. 

Also,  3s.  bd.  net. 

This  World  of  Ours 

7s.  bd.  net. 

To-day  and  To-morrow 

6s.  net. 

This  World  First  6s.  net. 

DUGDALE  (E.  T.  S.) 

German  Diplomatic  Documents, 

1871-1914 

In  4  vols.  Vol.  I,  1871-90. 
Vol.  II,  1891-8.  Vol.  Ill,  1898- 
1910.  Vol.  IV,  1911-1914. 

Each  £1  is.  net. 
EDWARDES  (Tlckner) 

The  Lore  of  the  Honey-Bee 
Illustrated.  7 s.  bd.  and  3s.  bd.  net. 
Beekeeping  for  All 

Illustrated.  3s.  bd.  net. 
The  Bee-Master  of  Warrilow 
Illustrated.  7 s.  bd.  net. 
Bee-Keeping  Do’s  and  Don’ts 

2 s.  bd.  net. 

Lift-Luck  on  Southern  Roads 

5 s.  net. 

EINSTEIN  (Albert) 

Relativity  :  The  Special  and 
General  Theory  5s.  net. 

Sidelights  on  Relativity 

3  s  bd.  net. 

The  Meaning  of  Relativity 

5 s.  net. 

The  Brownian  Movement 

5s.  net 

EISLER  (Robert) 

The  Messiah  Jesus  and  John  the 
Baptist. 

Illustrated.  £2  a t.  net. 
FIELD  (G.  C.) 

Moral  Theory  6s.  net. 

Plato  and  His  Contemporaries 

1  as.  bd.  net. 

FINER  (H.) 

The  Theory  and  Practice  op 
Modern  Government.  2  vols. 

£2  2 s.  net. 

FYLEMAN  (Rose) 

Fairies  and  Chimneys 
The  Fairy  Green 
The  Fairy  Flute 

Each  2 s.  net. 

The  Rainbow  Cat 
Eight  Little  Plays  for  Children 
Forty  Good-night  Tales 
Forty  Good-morning  Tales 
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FYLEMAN  (Rose) — continued 

Seven  Little  Plays  for  Children 
Twenty  Tea-Time  Tales 

Each  3 s.  6 d.  net. 
Fifty-one  New  Nursery  Rhymes 
Illustrated  by  Dorothy  Bur- 
roughes.  6s.  net. 

The  Strange  Adventures  of 
Captain  Marwhopple 
Illustrated  by  Gertrude  Lind¬ 
say.  3$.  6 d.  net. 

The  Rose  Fyleman  Fairy  Book 
Illustrated  by  Hilda  Miller. 

io^.  6  d.  net. 

GIBBON  (Edward) 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire 

With  Notes,  Appendixes  and  Maps, 
by  J.  B.  Bury.  Illustrated.  7  vols. 
15s.  net  each  volume.  Also,  un¬ 
illustrated,  7 s.  6 d.  net  each  volume. 
GLOVER  (T.  R.) 

Virgil 

The  Conflict  of  Religions  in  the 
Early  Roman  Empire 
Poets  and  Puritans 

Each  1  os.  6 d.  net. 
From  Pericles  to  Philip 

125.  6 d.  net. 

GRAHAM  (Harry) 

The  World  we  Laugh  in 

Illustrated  by  ‘  Fish.’  5s.  net. 
Strained  Relations 
Illustrated  by  H.  Stuart  Menzies 
and  HENDY  65.  net. 

The  World’s  Workers 

Illustrated  by  *  Fougasse  \ 
55.  net. 

Adam’s  Apples 

Illustrated  by  JOHN  REYNOLDS. 

55.  net. 

GRAHAME  (Kenneth) 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows 

75.  6 d.  net. 
Also  illustrated  by  Ernest  H. 

Shepard.  75.  6 d.  net. 

Pocket  Edition,  unillustrated. 

Cloth,  35.  6 d.  net. 
Green  Morocco,  7 5.  6 d.  net. 
See  also  Milne  (A.  A.) 

HADFIELD  (J.  A.) 

Psychology  and  Morals.  6s.  net. 
HALL  (H.  R.) 

The  Ancient  History  of  the 
Near  East.  £1  is.  net. 

The  Civilization  of  Greece  in 

the  Bronze  Age  £ 1  10s.  net. 


HEATON  (Rose  Henniker) 

The  Perfect  Hostess 

Decorated  by  A.  E.  Taylor. 

75.  6 d.  net.  Gift  Edition,  £ 1  is.  net. 
The  Perfect  Schoolgirl 

35.  6 d.  net. 

HERBERT  (A.  P.) 

Helen  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Derby  Day  25.  6 d.  net. 

Tantivy  Towers  25.  6 d.  net. 

HONEYBUBBLE  &  Co.  35.  6 d.  net. 

Misleading  Cases  in  the  Common 
Law.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Lord  He  wart.  55.  net. 

More  Misleading  Cases  5s.  net. 
Wisdom  for  the  Wise 

Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 

55.  net. 

The  Wherefore  and  the  Why 
Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 

35.  6 d.  net. 

The  Bomber  Gipsy  35.  6 d.  net. 
The  Secret  Battle  35.  6 d.  net. 
The  House  by  the  River 

35.  6 d.  net. 


HOLDS  WORTH  (Sir  W.  S.) 

A  History  of  English  Law 
Nine  Volumes.  £1  55.  net  each. 
Index  Volume.  £1  is.  net. 

HUDSON  (W.  H.) 

A  Shepherd’s  Life 

Illustrated,  iof.  6 d.  net. 
Also  unillustrated.  35.  6 d.  net. 


HUTTON  (Edward) 

Cities  of  Sicily 

Illustrated.  105.  6 d.  net. 
Milan  and  Lombardy 
The  Cities  of  Romagna  and  the 
Marches 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany 
Naples  and  Southern  Italy 
Illustrated.  Each  85.  6 d.  net. 
A  Wayfarer  in  L^nknown  Tuscany 
The  Cities  of  Spain 
The  Cities  of  Umbria 
Country  Walks  about  Florence 
Rome 

Florence  and  Northern  Tuscany 
Venice  and  Venetia 

Illustrated.  Each  75.  6 d.  net. 


HYAMSON  (Albert  M.) 

Palestine  Old  and  New 

Illustrated.  75.  6 d.  net. 

A  History  of  the  Jews  in 
England 

Illustrated.  105.  6 d.  net. 
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INGE  (W.  R.),  D.D.,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s 

Christian  Mysticism.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

JOHNS  (Rowland) 

Dogs  You’d  Luce  to  Meet 
Let  Dogs  Delight 
All  Sorts  of  Dogs 

Each,  Illustrated,  31.  6 d.  net. 

Puppies 

Let’s  Talk  of  Dogs 
Lucky  Dogs 

Each,  Illustrated,  6s.  net. 


'  Our  Friend  the  Dog  ’  Series 
Edited  by  Rowland  Johns.  Six 
Volumes  : — 

The  Cairn 
The  Cocker  Spaniel 
The  Fox-terrier 
The  Pekingese 
The  Airedale 
The  Alsatian 

Each,  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

KIPLING  (Rudyard) 

Barrack-Room  Ballads 
The  Seven  Seas 
The  Five  Nations 
Departmental  Ditties 
The  Years  Between 
Four  Editions  of  these  famous 
volumes  of  poems  are  now  pub¬ 
lished,  viz.  : — 

Buckram,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Cloth,  6s.  net.  Leather,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Service  Edition.  Two  volumes 
each  booki  35.  net  each  vol. 

A  Kipling  Anthology — Verse 

Leather  js.  6 d.  net. 

Cloth  6s.  net  and  3s.  6 d.  net. 
Twenty  Poems  from  Rudyard 
Kipling  is.  net. 

A  Choice  of  Songs  zs.  net. 
Selected  Poems  is.  net. 

LAISTNER  (M.  L.  W.) 

Thought  and  Letters  in  Western 
Europe  (a.d.  500-900).  15s.  net. 

LAMB  (Charles  and  Mary) 

The  Complete  Works 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Six 
volumes.  6s.  net  each. 

Selected  Letters 
Edited  by  G.  T.  Clapton. 

3s.  6 d.  net 

The  Charles  Lamb  Day-Book 
Compiled  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

6s.  net. 


LANK  ESTER  (Sir  Ray) 

Science  from  an  Easy  Chair 

First  Series 

Science  from  an  Easy  Chair 
Second  Series 

Diversions  of  a  Naturalist 
Great  and  Small  Things 

Each,  Illustrated,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Secrets  of  Earth  and  Sea 

Illustrated.  8s.  6 d.  net. 


LINDRUM  (Walter) 

Billiards.  Illustrated.  6s.  net. 


LODGE  (Sir  Oliver) 

Man  and  the  Universe 


7 s.  6 d.  net  and  3s. 
The  Survival  of  Man 

7s. 

Raymond  ios. 

Raymond  Revised 
Modern  Problems  3s. 

Reason  and  Belief  3s. 

The  Substance  of  Faith 
Relativity 

Conviction  of  Survival 


6 d.  net. 

6 d.  net. 
6 d.  net. 
6s.  net. 
6 d.  net. 
6 d.  net. 
zs.  net. 
is.  net. 
zs.  net. 


LUCAS  (E.  V.) 

The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb 

2  Vols.  £1  is.  net. 

The  Colvins  and  Their  Friends 

£1  is.  net. 

Vermeer  the  Magical  5s.  net. 
A  Wanderer  in  Rome 
A  Wanderer  in  Holland 
A  Wanderer  in  London 
London  Revisited  (Revised) 

A  Wanderer  in  Paris 
A  Wanderer  in  Florence 
A  Wanderer  in  Venice 

Each  ios.  6 d.  net. 
A  Wanderer  among  Pictures 

8s.  6d.  net. 

E.  V.  Lucas’s  London  £1  net. 
The  Open  Road  6s.  net. 

Also,  illustrated  by  Claude  A. 
Shepperson,  A.R.W.S. 

ios.  6 d.  net. 

Also,  India  Paper. 

Leather,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
The  Joy  of  Life  6s.  net. 

Leather  Edition,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Also,  India  Paper. 

Leather,  7 s.  64.  net. 
The  Gentlest  Art 
The  Second  Post 
Fireside  and  Sunshine 
Character  and  Comedy 
Good  Company 
One  Day  and  Another 
Old  Lamps  for  New 
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LUCAS  (E.  V.)— - -continued 
Loiterer’s  Harvest 
Luck  of  the  Year 
Events  .and  Embroideries 
A  Fronded  Isle 
A  Rover  I  Would  Be 
Giving  and  Receiving 
Her  Infinite  Variety 
Encounters  and  Diversions 
Turning  Things  Over 
Traveller’s  Luck 
Windfall’s  Eve 
Advisory  Ben 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Dove 

Each  3s.  6 d.  net. 
The  Phantom  Journal 
Zigzags  in  France 
Visibility  Good  Each  6s.  net. 
French  Leaves.  Illustrated. 

The  Barber’s  Clock 

Roving  East  and  Roving  West 

Each  5s.  net. 

*  The  More  I  See  of  Men  .’ 
Out  of  a  Clear  Sky 
If  Dogs  Could  Write 
*.  .  .  and  such  Small  Deer  ’ 

Each  3s.  6 d.  net. 

No-Nose  at  the  Show 

Illustrated  by  PERSIS  KlRMSE. 

2 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Pekinese  National  Anthem 
Illustrated  by  PERSIS  KlRMSE. 

is.  net. 

See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

LYND  (Robert) 

Rain,  Rain,  Go  to  Spain 

51.  net. 

It’s  a  Fine  World 

The  Green  Man 

The  Pleasures  of  Ignorancb 

The  Goldfish 

The  Little  Angel 

The  Blue  Lion 

The  Peal  of  Bells 

The  Orange  Tree 

The  Money-Box  Each  3 s.  6 d.  net 

MACAULEY  (Thurston) 

The  Festive  Board 

Decorations  by  A.  E.  Taylor. 

5s.  net. 

McDOUGALL  (William) 

An  Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology  ios.  6 d.  net. 

National  Welfare  and  National 
Decay  6s.  net. 

An  Outline  of  Psychology 

ios.  6 d.  net. 


An  Outline  of  Abnormal  Psycho¬ 
logy  15s.  net. 

Body  and  Mind  12s.  6 d.  net. 
Character  and  the  Conduct  of 
Life  ios.  6 d.  net. 

Modern  Materialism  and  Emerg¬ 
ent  Evolution  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Ethics  and  Some  Modern  World 
Problems  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

A  Brief  Outline  of  Psychology  : 
Normal  and  Abnormal 

8s.  6 d.  net. 

MALLET  (Sir  C.  E.) 

A  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  3  Vols.  Each  £1  is.net. 

MAETERLINCK  (Maurice) 

The  Blue  Bird  6s.  net. 

Also,  illustrated  by  F.  Cayley 
Robinson.  ios.  6 d.  net. 

Our  Eternity  6s.  net. 

The  Unknown  Guest  6s.  net. 
Poems  5 s.  net. 

The  Wrack  of  the  Storm  6s.  net. 
The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde 

5s.  net. 

The  Betrothal  6s,  net. 

Mountain  Paths  6s.  net. 

The  Great  Secret  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
The  Cloud  that  Lifted  and  The 
Power  of  the  Dead  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Mary  Magdalene  2s.  net. 

MARLOWE  (Christopher) 

The  Works.  In  6  volumes. 
General  Editor,  R.  H.  CASE. 
The  Life  of  Marlowe  and  Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage  8s.  6 d.  net. 
Tamburlaine,  I  and  II  IOS.6J.  net. 
The  Jew  of  Malta  and  The 
Massacre  at  Paris  ios.  6 d.  net. 
Poems  ios.  6 d.  net. 

Doctor  Faustus  8s.  6 d.  net. 
Edward  II  ios.  6 d.  net. 

MASEFIELD  (John) 

On  the  Spanish  Main  8s.  6 d.  net. 
A  Sailor’s  Garland  3s.  6 d.  net. 
Sea  Life  in  Nelson’s  Time 

7 s.  6 d.  net. 

METHUEN  (Sir  A.) 

An  Anthology  of  Modern  Verse 
Shakespeare  to  Hardy  :  An 
Anthology  of  English  Lyrics 

Each,  Cloth,  6s.  net. 
Leather,  7 1.  6 d.  net. 
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MILNE  (A.  A.) 

Toad  of  Toad  Hall 

A  Play  founded  on  Kenneth 
Grahame’s  ‘  The  Wind  in  the 
Willows.’  55.  net. 

Those  Were  the  Days  :  Collected 
Stories  7 r.  6 d.  net. 

By  Way  of  Introduction 
Not  that  it  Matters 
If  I  May 
The  Sunny  Side 
The  Red  House  Mystery 
Once  a  Week 
The  Holiday  Round 
The  Day’s  Play 

Mr.  Pim  Passes  By  Each  3 s.  6 d.  net. 
When  We  Were  Very  Young 
WlNNIE-THE-POOH 
Now  We  are  Six 
The  House  at  Pooh  Corner 
Each  illustrated  by  E.  H.  Shepard. 
7 s.  6 d.  net.  Leather ,  ior.  6 d.  net. 
The  Christopher  Robin  Story 
Book 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Shepard. 

5s.  net. 

The  Christopher  Robin  Birth¬ 
day  Book 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Shepard. 

3$.  6 d.  net. 

MILNE  (A.  A.)  and  FRASER-SIM- 
SON  (H.) 

Fourteen  Songs  from  ‘  When  We 
were  Very  Young  ’ 

7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Teddy  Bear  and  Other  Songs 
from  *  When  We  were  Very 
Young  ’  7 s.  6d.  net. 

The  King’s  Breakfast 

3$.  6 d.  net. 

Songs  from  *  Now  We  are  Six  ’ 

7j.  6 d.  net. 

More  ‘  Very  Young  ’  Songs 

7 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Hums  of  Pooh  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
In  each  case  the  words  are  by 
A.  A.  Milne,  the  music  by  H. 
Fraser-Simson,  and  the  decora¬ 
tions  by  E.  H.  Shepard. 

MORTON  (H.  V.) 

The  Heart  of  London 

3s..  6 d.  net. 
Also,  with  Scissor  Cuts  by  L. 
Hummel.  6r.  net. 

The  Spell  of  London 
The  Nights  of  London 

Each  3*.  6 d.  net. 


In  Search  of  England 
The  Call  of  England 
In  Search  of  Scotland 
In  Search  of  Ireland 
In  Search  of  Wales 

Each,  illustrated,  7 s.  6 d.  net . 

OMAN  (Sir  Charles) 

A  History  of  the  Art  of  War  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  a.d.  378-1485 
2  vols.  Illustrated.  £ 1  16 s.  net. 
Studies  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars 

8r.  6 d.  net. 

PERRY  (W.  J.) 

The  Origin  of  Magic  and 
Religion 

The  Growth  of  Civilization 

Each  6s.  net. 

The  Children  of  the  Sun 

£1  is.  net. 

PETRIE  (Sir  Flinders) 

A  History  of  Egypt 
In  6  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.  From  the  1st  to  the 

XVIth  Dynasty  125.  net. 

Vol.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties  gr.  net. 

Vol.  III.  XIXtii  to  XXXth 
Dynasties  i  zs.  net. 

Vol.  IV.  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemaic  Dynasty 
By  Edwyn  Bevan.  155.  net. 

Vol.  V.  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule 
By  J.  G.  Milne.  12 s.  net. 

Vol.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle 
Ages 

By  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

1  or.  net. 

PONSONBY  OF  SHULBREDE 
(Lord) 

English  Diaries  £1  ir.  net. 
More  English  Diaries 

12$.  6 d.  net. 

Scottish  and  Irish  Diaries 

1  or.  6 d.  net. 

SELLAR  (W.  C.)  and  YEATMAN 
(R.  J.) 

1066  and  All  That 
Illustrated  by  John  Reynolds. 

5 r.  net. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

The  Letters  Edited  by  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin.  4  Vols.  Each  6s.  net. 
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SURTEES  (R.  S.) 

Handley  Cross 

Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour 

Ask  Mamma 

Mr.  Facey  Romford’s  Hounds 
Plain  or  Ringlets  ? 

Hillingdon  Hall 

Each,  illustrated,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Jorrocks’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities 
Hawbuck  Grange 

Each,  illustrated,  6s.  net. 

TAYLOR  (A.  E.) 

Plato  :  The  Man  and  His  Work 

£1  is.  net. 

Plato  :  Timjeus  and  Critias 

6s.  net. 

Elements  of  Metaphysics 

12s.  6 d.  net. 

TILDEN  (William  T.) 

The  Art  of  Lawn  Tennis 

Revised  Edition. 

Singles  and  Doubles 

Each,  illustrated,  6s.  net. 
The  Common  Sense  of  Lawn 
Tennis 

Match  Play  and  the  Spin  of  the 
Ball 

Each,  illustrated,  5s.  net. 

TILESTON  (Mary  W.) 

Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs 

3s.  6 d.  7iet. 
India  Paper.  Leather,  6s.  net. 

UNDERHILL  (Evelyn) 

Mysticism.  Revised  Edition. 

15s.  7iet. 

The  Life  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
Life  of  To-day  7 s.  6 d.  net. 


Man  and  the  Supernatural 

7 s.  6 d.  7iet. 

Concerning  the  Inner  Life 

2s.  net. 

The  House  of  the  Soul  2s.  net. 

VARDON  (Harry) 

How  to  Play  Golf 

Illustrated.  5s.  net. 

WILDE  (Oscar) 

The  Works 

In  16  Vols.  Each  6s.  6 d.  net. 

I.  Lord  Arthur  Savile’s  Crime 
and  the  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H. 

II.  The  Duchess  of  Padua 

III.  Poems 

IV.  Lady  Windermere’s  Fan 

V.  A  Woman  of  No  Importance 

VI.  An  Ideal  Husband 

VI I .  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest 

VI I I.  A  House  of  Pomegranates 

IX.  Intentions 

X.  De  Profundis  and  Prison 
Letters 

XI.  Essays 

XII.  Salome,  A  Florentine 
Tragedy,  and  La  Sainte 
Courtisane 

XIV.  Selected  Prose  of  Oscar 
Wii.de 

XV.  Art  and  Decoration 

XVI.  For  Love  of  the  King 

5s.  net. 

XVII.  Vera,  or  the  Nihilists 

WILLIAMSON  (G.  C.) 

The  Book  of  Famille  Rose 

Richly  Illustrated.  £8  8s.  7iet. 


METHUEN’S  COMPANIONS  TO  MODERN  STUDIES 
Spain.  E.  Allison  Peers.  12s.  6 d.  net. 

Germany.  J.  Bithell.  15s.  net. 

Italy.  E.  G.  Gardner.  12s.  6 d.  net. 


METHUEN’S  HISTORY  OF  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  EUROPE 

In  8  Vols.  Each  16 s.  7iet. 


I.  476  to  911.  By  J.  H.  Baxter. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


911  to  1198. 
1198  to  1378. 
1378  to  1494. 
1494  to  1610. 
1610  to  1715. 
1715  to  1815. 
1815  to  1923 


By  Z.  N.  Brooke. 

By  C.  W.  Previte- Orton 
By  W.  T.  Waugh. 

By  A.  J.  Grant 
By  E.  R.  Adair. 

By  W.  F.  Reddaway. 

R.  Marriott. 


Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd 

23  a 


London,  VV.C.2. 


